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To 
MY STUDENTS FROM WHOM I HAVE LEARNT 
MUCH MORE THAN I COULD EVER TEACH THEM 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


ALTHOUGH the first edition was sold out within three years of 
its publication, I could not revise the book earlier for pressure ` 
of my new responsibilities as the Co-ordinator of the Teachers’ 
College Department of Extension Services from 1955 to 1962. 
My new duties, however, brought me into living contact with 
hundreds of secondary schools and thousands of their teachers 
in Rajasthan and elswhere. I have taken advantage of my 
first-hand knowledge of some educational problems in re- 
vising the book in a manner which otherwise would not have 
been possible. 

The entire book has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date, and the ‘Selected Bibliography’ and the ‘Index’ inclu- 
ded. Some problems that did not naturally fall under the 
various aspects of Indian education discussed in the different 
parts of the book have been dealt with in a separate chapter: 
‘Recent Trends and Problems’. This chapter discusses, 
among other things, such topics as Our Language Problem, the 
Problem of Emotional Integration, the Unemployment of the Edu- 
cated, the Nationalisation of Text-Books, the Decentralisation of 
Educational Administration, the Promotion of Gandhian Philosophy, 
etc. In the final chapter, Some Basic Considerations, I have 
tried to review the educational system as a whole from the 
point of view of the philosophical and sociological foundations 
of Indian education and point out a few glaring defects. 

In order to make my narrative as objective as possible, 
and free from personal bias, I have added a separate section, 
“Critical Observations’ after every important topic. This 
method has saved me to some extent, I believe, from the 
danger of marshalling facts in order to promote a pre-con- 
ceived point of view or theory. If there is any bias, it is in 
favour of the Government efforts, because official reports and 
documents have been my chief source of information about 
the educational developments in the country. 

The first edition was published under my first name which I 
normally used for all purposes. But the official bodies like 
the universities and other Departments of Extension Services 
in the country insisted upon my using the surname, reducing 
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my first name to mere initials. This created some confusion 
among a number of teachers who thought that ‘B. D. Sri- 
vastava’ and ‘Bhagwan Dayal’ were two different persons. I 

‘have, therefore, used my full name in this edition to obviate 
any future misunderstanding. 

I am grateful to all the authors and publishers from whom 
various quotations have been borrowed in this book. I have 
carefully acknowledged the debt at appropriate places. I am 
personally grateful to Shri B. H. Mukherji of the Production 
Department, Orient Longmans Ltd., Calcutta, for eliminating 
several mistakes that escaped my notice and to my friend 
Shri D. E. McFarland of Vidya Bhawan School, Udaipur, for 
helping me in preparing the index. 

I shall regard my labour as amply rewarded if this book 
meets the needs of the students of modern Indian education. 


B. D. S. 
Vidya Bhawan Teachers’ College, 


Udaipur 
Ist November 1963. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Quire a large number of books have been written by 
foreigners on the subject of modern Indian education; but 
it is very difficult sometimes to agree with their assessment 
of the British achievement in this sphere. It is only in 
recent years that Indian writers have also turned their 
attention to this subject. In 1940, Shri K. S. Vakil enlarged 
his pamphlet—Education in India—Modern Period into a 
book. His plan of giving “a summary of events in a con- 
nected chronological order? has been accepted by almost 
all subsequent writers. Messrs. Nurullah and Naik wrote 
their History of Education in India during The British 
Period in 1943; and Shri A. N. Basu, his Brief Review of 
Education in’ Modern India in 1945 on essentially the 
same plan. The former book gives a much fuller account 
of the subject and quotes extensively from the various reports 
of the Education Commissions and Committees appointed 
by the Government of India from time to time. Recently 
Shri S. N. Mukerji of Baroda has also brought out his History 
of Education in India (Modern Period) written on the same 
plan. 

My book has been planned on different lines. During the 
course of my lectures to the B.Ed. classes of the University of 
Rajputana I realised that if I took up a certain period, dealt 
with all the aspects of education in that period, discussing the 
educational reports that were brought out during that period 
in their entirety, the students at the end of the session did not 
get a clear idea of the development of the various aspects of 
Indian education. The books mentioned above, being written 
on the same plan, did not seem to help them much. So I 
began to take up one aspect of Indian education (such as 
primary education or secondary education) at a time and 
dealt with its problems and development throughout the entire 
British period. This plan succeeded so well with my classes 
that I was encouraged to write the present book for the B.T., 
B.Ed., L.T., and M.Ed. students of Indian universities, 
without ignoring the needs of the intelligent general reader 


interested in the subject. 
+ 


c 
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Neither have I followed the usual practice of quoting long 
passages from the original sources, but have generally quoted 
only relevant sentences and phrases, weaving them into my 
own sentence patterns and argument. But where necessary, 
I have also condensed important educational documents in 
their own words. The sources have been given in each case 
either in the text itself or in the foot-notes. This method has at 
once enabled me to give the authority for my statements and 
carry my arguments ahead, without any awkward pause in the 
development of my theme. 

The scheme of Basic National Education, notable edu- 
cational experiments in the country and recent educational 
developments after Independence have been dealt with in 
some detail. 

I should like to express my indebtedness to all the writers 
whom I have quoted or referred to in support or refutation of 
certain standpoints. In every case I have mentioned the source 
in my book, Occasionally, in this backward part of India, 
original documents were not available and so I had to depend 
on other books where they were quoted or reproduced, 
Tn such cases also, I have acknowledged my indebtedness to the 
writers concerned. Iam grateful to Dr. K. L. Shrimali, 
Principal, Vidya Bhawan Teachers’ College, Udaipur, whose 
inspiring example of a life time’s hard work for the noble cause 
of Indian education alone sustained me in my effort to com- 
plete this book in the face of great difficulties. I should-also 
like to thank my friend and colleague Shri T. N. Dhar 
or gt is me in correcting the proofs of nearly a third of the 

ook, 


I hope this book will meet the long felt need of all students 
of modern Indian education, 


% Buacwan DAYAL 
Vidya Bhawan Teachers College, 5 


« Udaipur, 
April 1, 1955, 
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PART ONE 
THE BACKGROUND 
CHAPTER I 


INDIGENOUS EDUCATION AT THE TIME 
OF THE ADVENT OF THE EUROPEANS 


ALTHOUGH the indigenous systems of education, both 
Hindu and Muslim, as they prevailed in India at the time 
of the advent of the Europeans, did not influence the 
modern system of Indian education to any great extent, 
yet a knowledge of the state of education in the country 
at that time is very necessary for a proper understanding 
of later developments. i 

During the pre-Mughal Muslim rule in India, Hindu 
institutions of higher learning suffered heavily. “We have 
harrowing tales of old universities broken up, libraries 
looted and the votaries of indigenous learning, Hindu or 
Buddhist, murdered or driven away homeless.”? Qutbud- 
din’s lieutenant Bakhtiyar destroyed the Buddhist monastic 
University of Vikramshila in Bihar and Nadia, the political 
and intellectual capital of Bengal. But the destruction of 
the Hindu temples and educational institutions occurred 
mainly in large cities where mosques, monasteries and 
madrasahs sprang up in their stead. Although deprived 
of state support and royal patronage, the educational 
institutions of the Hindus continued to thrive during the 
Muslim period owing to the generous help from private 
sources. So when the Europeans first came to India by 
the sea-route towards the end of the fifteenth century, there 
spread over the whole country a network of educational 
institutions of all grades, both Hindu and Muslim. 

No authoritative account exists of the extent of education 
in India during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The European powers were too busy during all these” 
years with trade and with consolidating their own position to 


1N. N. Law: Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule, p. xvi. 
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think of the education of the Indian people. As late as 
1822 Sir Thomas Munro in his famous minute said : 

“We have made geographical and agricultural surveys of 
our provinces ; we have investigated their resources, and 
endeavoured to ascertain their population ; but little or 
nothing has been done to learn the state of education. 
We have no record to show the actual state of education 
throughout the country,”? 

Again in his minute of 1835, Lord William Bentinck also 
admits that “the actual state of native education” was “still 
wanting to be known.” : 

But when by the Charter Act of 1813 the British East 
India Company was made responsible for the education of 
the Indian people, inquiries into the state of indigenous 
education were made: in the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. It is from these official inquiries 
that we get some idea of the state of education early in 


Europeans, 
There were two types of indigenous schools : 
(a) Elementary Schools 
and (b) Schools of Higher Learning. _ 


Hinpu ELEMENTARY ScHoors 


Very few schools had a building exclusively used for 
the purpose of teaching pupils. Schools were generally 
held 1n temples, private dwellings or sheds and occasional] 
in the houses of teachers who conducted them. “Thes 
were all purely private ventures, springing up and Sad 
Ing according to local demand,” Although most of the 
teachers were Brahmins, members of other castes were not 


*Minule of Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, 


3R. V. Parulekar: Survey of Indigenous Education i 
1990), oes cation in the Province of Bombay (1820. 
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paid, their remuneration, according to Bombay reports, 
ranging from two to five rupees a month, besides some 
occasional small gifts of grains. But the teachers were held 
in great respect by the common people, and were invited by 
rich families to dine on the occasions of certain festivals 
and marriages. 

Children belonging to all castes, except the lowest, 
studied at these schools. According to T. B. Jervis, who 
wrote about the South Konkan District, “their hours of 
attendance at school or any place of instruction are irregu- 
lar; their holidays exceedingly numerous, and the occasions 
for absence and neglect of study extremely disproportionate 
to those in European schools........ a too great fondness 
and indulgence of their children are failings common to 
both people (Hindus & Muslims).’’ 

The ages of the children at these elementary schools ranged 
from seven to twelve years and the period of their stay varied 
from one to three years. 

Instruction was generally confined to the rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. No printed text-books 
were available, and manuscripts were rare. So the know- 
ledge of the boys was very elementary, although it does 
seem to have served their general purpose in life. 

In many single-teacher schools with a large number of 
scholars, the “monitorial system’ was followed, i.e., ad- 
vanced students taught their less advanced fellow-students. This 
system was later introduced in England by Dr. Andrew Bell. 

Since the instruction in these elementary schools was of 
a very low standard, many children were taught at home 
by their fathers, brothers or other relatives. These centres 
of domestic instruction have been completely ignored in 
official reports, Quite a large number of students were 
reading in schools of higher learning, and most of them did 
not attend the common elementary schools. They must 
have received their early instruction in Sanskrit at home 
from their relatives or private tutors. 

Girls, as a rule, were not sent to the elementary schools, 
which were almost exclusively meant for boys. 


‘Quoted by Parulekar, Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay 
(1820-1830), p. xxix. 
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Mustm ELEMENTARY ScHoots 


were also called “Persian schools”. The Muslim boys, 
therefore, had to work harder and Stay longer at these schools. 
References are also found in some Bombay reports to the 
fact that in some schools Hindustani (Urdu) was also taught 
and used as a medium for explanation of Arabic texts, 


number was small, 

Muslim boys, where they were not in adequate strength 
to have schools exclusively for themselves, attended the 
elementary Hindu schools. 


Hindu Scuoors OF HIGHER LEARNING 


The Hindu schools of higher learning were called Pathshalas 
in western India; and Tols in Bengal, where an elementary 
school was called a Pathshala. 

Both the teachers and the scholars belonged almost 
entirely to the Brahmin community, although the Kshatri- 
Mh the Vaishyas were not excluded from the Study of the 

edas. 

One peculiarity of the indigenous system was that the 


i > Seemed 
to thrive independently of each other. Those who aspired 


mentary schools. 


Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay, p. xlv, (1951 edition) 
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In about 1801, Hamilton found as many as 190 centres 
of higher learning in the Twenty-four Pergunnahas, 150 in 
the Hoogli District and 119 in the Purnea District. Accord- 
ing to Ward there were, in 1818, 28 Tols in Calcutta, and 
31 Tols in Nadia. In 1829 Dr. Wilson estimated that 
there were 25 Tols in Nadia with a strength of 500 or 600 
scholars.® 


Musi SCHOOLS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


There were schools of higher learning among the Muslims 
as there were among the Hindus. Arabic and Per- 
sian literature, logic, theology, etc., were taught there. 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Ajmer, Jaunpur, Dacca, Murshidabad, 
Allahabad and Bijapur were famous for their Madrasahs. 
There also existed at Surat a famous College for the Bohras. 
It provided instruction in Arabic to 125 scholars at an 
annual cost of Rs. 3,200/— met wholly from private dona- 
tions. 

After this brief general account of the nature of indig- 
enous education, let us study the various official reports 
of the presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, to get 
some idea of the extent of education that prevailed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Tue STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras, directed the 
Collectors of his province to report on the education of 
the natives in their respective districts. Of these reports, 
that of A. D. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, submitted in 
1823, is the most comprehensive and representative. The 
district of Bellary with a population of 927,857 had only 
533 schools with a total strength of 6,641 scholars, out of 
whom 6,398 were Hindus including 60 girls, and only 243 
Muslims. “The English language was taught in one 
school only; the Tamil in four; the Persian in 21; the 
Mahratta in 23; the Telgoo in 226; and the Carnataca in 
235”. There were also, besides these, 23 places of instruc- 
“Quoted by S. N. Mukerji: History of Education in India, p. 50. 
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tion for Brahmins exclusively, teaching theology, astronomy, 
logic and law through the medium of the Sanskrit language. 
Campbell describes how a Hindu boy at the age of five 
began his education by repeating after a teacher “a prayer 
to Gunasee, entreating wisdom”. Students generally stayed 
at the school for five years, in several cases “as long as 
14 or 15 years”, Punctuality at school was- praised, while 
date coming was Punished. Flogging, Suspension “by 
both hands and a pulley to the roof”, making guilty 
Students “kneel down and rise incessantly”, etc. were some 
of the modes of punishment. The lower classes were 


scholar rises from one to the other according to his capa- 
city and Progress.” The alphabet was learnt by students 
by tracing the letters with their fingers on the sand-covered 


and Paper. Wooden boards smeared with rice and pul- 
verized charcoal were also used. 


names of men, villages, animals etc. They also did easy sums 
in addition and Subtraction, multiplication and division, 
They learnt by heart “the arithmetical tables in addition 
multiplication and threefold measures of capacity, weight and 


extent” by first Standing in rows class-wise, and repeating the 
whole after one of the monitors, 


Mr. Campbell Praised the method and 
defects in the following words : 


“The economy with which children are taught to write in 


also Pointed out its 
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The tuition fees paid by scholars ranged from a quarter of 
a rupee a month, in the case of beginners, to half a rupee or 
more, in the case of more advanced students. Even this small 
amount was beyond the means of most parents, whose children 
remained “only partially instructed.” Among the causes of 
this general poverty Campbell mentions this: “The means 
of the manufacturing classes have been of late years greatly 
diminished by the introduction of our own English manufac- 
tures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics.” 

Formerly, says Campbell, the state of education had been 
more satisfactory: “In many villages where formerly there 
were schools, there are now none, and in many others where 
there were large schools, now, only a few children of the 
most opulent are taught, others being unable from poverty to 
attend or to pay what is demanded.” The reason for this 
decline according to the Collector of Bellary was the absence 
of Government help and encouragement. 

“There is no doubt,” he says, “that in former times, espe- 
cially under the Hindu Governments, very large grants, both 
inmoneyand in land, were issued for the support of learning.” 
But “of the 533 institutions for education now existing in this 
District, I am ashamed to say, not one now derives any support 
from the State.” 

Campbell goes on to suggest a remedy. He proposed that 
when a person holding alienated lands died, an inquiry should 
be held, and if the lands were not hereditary, the holdings 
should be resumed for the benefit of a fund called the school 
fund, which should be used to cover the expenses of new schools 
and to extend the system. 

Campbell’s report concentrates on the formal schools ex- 
isting at that time and does aot take into consideration the 
much larger number of students that must have been receiving 
education at home. This fact was emphasized by the Collec- 
tor of another district named Kanara. : 

“The late principal Collector (of Kanara) reported that 
education is conducted in that district so much in private 
that any statement of the number of schools, and of scholars 
attending them, not only would be of little or no use, but on 


Report of A. D. Camp bell, Esq., the Collector of Bellary, Aug. 17, 1823. 
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the contrary fallacious, in forming an estimate of the propor- 
tion of the population receiving instruction.’ 

This should be regarded as a corrective to Campbell’s 
report upon which too much reliance was placed by Sir Philip 
Hartog in his anxiety to disprove Mahatma Gandhi's conten- 
tion that the percentage of literacy had fallen during the period 
of British rule in India. 


Sır Tuomas Munro’s SUMMING up 


Thomas Munro summed up the results in 1826. “From these 
reports it appears that the number of schools, and of what are 
colleges, in the territories under this Presidency, amount to 
12,498, and the population to 12,850,941 ; so that there is 


SS oats I am, 
no ‘ t of the male popu- 
lation, who receives education to be nearer to onesthird than 


cation were (a) lack 


of encouragement, (b) lack of demand for it, and (c) poverty 


of the people, 


“Minute of Sir Thomas Munro, March 10, 1826, Par. 1, 
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The contradiction between the review (based on all the 
Collectors’ report) by Sir Thomas Munro, of the state of edu- 
cation in the entire Presidency, and the report of only one 
Collector, A. D. Campbell, for his own district led Sir 
Philip Hartog to have grave doubts as to the accuracy of these 
(Munro’s) figures. 

“But it is remarkable that A, D. Campbell, who was singled 
out by the Court of Directors of the East India Company as 
‘the only one among the collectors from whom much infor- 
mation has been derived concerning the quality of the instruc- 
tion given at the elementary schools’ gave figures for Bellary 
far below the average reported by Munro.” 

It may be pointed out that Campbell’s report was singled 
out by the Directors not because of the greater accuracy. 
of its figures for population, schools and scholars but because 
of its other valuable information about the initiation ceremony, 
methods of teaching, books in use, etc. Moreover, Sir Philip 
conveniently ignores the testimony of the Collector of Kanara 
to the effect that the exclusion of students receiving instruction 
privately would make the official figures not only “of little or 
no use, but on the contrary fallacious.” Munro himself was 
conscious of it and made allowance for it in his review. 

Again, Munro was not new to India. Before he became 
Governor of Madras in 1820, he had had forty years’ experience, 
partly as a soldier and partly as a civil servant, in India. He 
had been a District officer in several districts of Madras Presi- 
dency, including the district of Kanara. He had also. been 
for some time the Principal Collector of the ceded Districts of. 
Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kurnool with four Collec- 
tors to assist him. So he brought to his Minute not only the 
information supplied to him by his collectors but also his first- 
hand personal knowledge. 


Tue Stare or EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 


What Munro did for Madras was done by Elphinstone for 
Bombay. The results of the inquiry completed in 1829 have 
been summarised by Sir Philip Hartog as follows : 

“In a report of 1829 it was stated that in the Presidency there 


*Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education (1939), p. 72. 
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were in all 1,705 schools with 35,143 scholars for 4,681,735 
inhabitants, or say, one school for 2,700 inhabitants in round 
figures; and that, as in Madras, there was little trace of female 
education. Twenty-five schools with 1,315 scholars were 
maintained by Government, and there were 1,680 village 
schools with 33,838 scholars.’?° 

Sir Philip Hartog also quotes! Mr. G. L. Prendergast, a 
member of the Bombay Executive Council, only to dismiss his 
statement as a.myth. Mr. G. L, Prendergast in his Minute 
of 1821 said, “I need hardly mention what every member of 
the Board knows as well as I do, that there is hardly a village, 
great or small, throughout our territories, in which there is 
not at least one school, and in larger villages more, many in 
every town and in large cities in every division, where young 
natives are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic.” The 
method followed was both ‘economical’ and ‘effectual’ with 
the result that every cultivator or petty dealer could keep his 
own accounts as accurately as most people of the same status 
in England. 

While in the case of Madras, Sir Philip Hartog seems to 
give more value to one Collector's report about the district 
of Bellary than to the official summing up of the whole situ- 
ation by Sir Thomas Munro, in the case of Bombay, on the 
other hand, he dismisses as myth, the Bombay Executive 
Councillor’s statement because Warden’s official review con- 
tradicts it. Sir Philip Hartog scems more anxious to disprove 
Mahatma Gandhi's thesis by marshalling favourable statements 

In support of his view than to follow the facts where they 
lead one. Tam not here supporting Mahatma Gandhi's con- 
tention against Sir Philip’s attack, but only pointing out that 
the latter’s account of the state of education in Bombay based 


fewer than 3,954 in- 
The number of both the 
en considerably larger in 
Stone’s Minute of 1824 


1Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 11. 
lbid., pp. 71-2. 
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bears testimony to the existence of a very large number of 
educated people in the Deccan. “The present abundance of 
people of education is owing to the demand there was for such 
persons under the Maratha Government. The cause has now 
ceased, the effect will soon follow, and unless some exertion is 
made by the Government, the country will certainly be in a ' 
worse state under our rule than it was under the Peshwas. 
I do not confine this observation to what is called learning, 
which, in its present form, must unavoidably fall off under us, 
but to the humbler acts of reading and writing, which, if 
left to themselves, will decline among the Brahmins without 
increasing among the other castes.™12? And this is what has 
actually taken place in spite of Sir Philip’s fallacious proofs 
to the contrary. 


Tue STATE or EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


The Rev. William Adam, a missionary, seems to have been 
the first person in Bengal to press for an inquiry into Indian 
education. He wrote two letters to Lord William Bentinck, 
one in 1829 and the other in 1835, before the investigation 
was ordered by the Governor-General. In his minute of 
1835, Lord William Bentinck admits that it “seems an univer- 
sally admitted axiom that education and the knowledge to 
be.imparted by it can alone effect the moral regeneration of 
India,” but “there is one very material fact still wanting to be 
known, the actual state of native education.” He, therefore, 
appointed Adam for the purpose, on a consolidated monthly 
allowance of Rs. 1,000/- for all expenses, except travelling 
charges. Adam submitted three reports published separately 
in 1835, 1836 and 1838, In 1868 the Rev. J. Long brought 
out all these together under the title : Adam’s Reports on Verna- 
cular Education in Bengal and Bihar submitted to Government in 1835, ` 
1836 and 1838, with a brief view of its present condition by the Rev. J. 
Long (Calcutta 1868). Relevant section from Long’s edition 
will be used here. 


"Minute by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, dated 
December 13, 1823. 
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Apam’s First Report oF 1835 


This report was based mainly on the information that had 
been collected by others. Adam made it clear that it did 
not rest on his own observation or authority. From the sta- 
‘tistical material at his disposal, Adam concluded that there 
were 100,000 “indigenous elementary schools” in Bengal 
and Bihar. He also quotes two statements that confirm his 
own conclusion reached indepndently from other sources. 
It is not true, I think, as Sir Philip Hartog makes out, to say 
that Adam’s conclusion was based only on the two statements 
quoted by him. Adam himself talks of one of these statements 
“confirming” his estimate. The two statements quoted by 
Adam as additional proofs of his estimate of 100,000 schools 
in Bengal and Bihar are : 

(1) “A distinguished member of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in a minute on the subject expressed 
the opinion that if one rupee per mensem were expended 
on each village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of ruppes per annum. 
This supposes that there are 100,000 such schools in Bengal 
and Bihar, and assuming the population of those two pro- 
vinces to be 40,000,000 there would be a village school for 
every 400 persons.” 

2) “The estimate of 100,000 of such schools in Bengal and 
Bihar is confirmed by a consideration of the number of vill- 
ges in those two provinces. Their number has been officially 
estimated at 150,748, of which, not all, but most have each 
cn ar eee Le Veiga, cee wi 
still be 100,000 that ave en” oD ei eeil 
school-going age come ‘ ae eee or the 
isean a ee ue 
ded that for every 400 pers ere concio- 

) persons there would be about 64 pupils 
of the school-going age. Leaving out girls, the thus 
one school for about 32 boys. a 

Adam is careful to point out “that these calculations from 

uncertain premises are only approximations to the truth,” 
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but he wanted to emphasize that “the system of village schools 
is extensively prevalent.” 


Apawm’s Seconp Report oF 1836 


In this report Adam deals with the population and instruc- 
tion in the district of Rajshahi, specially the thana (or police 
sub-division) of Nattore, which was “‘decidedly in advance 
of all the other thanas.”’. With the help of his staff Adam 
made an educational survey, including a census of literacy, 
of the thana of Nattore. 

With a population of 185,409 souls, Nattore had 27 “‘indi- 
genous elementary schools” (11 Hindu with 192 scholars, 
and 16 Muslim with 70 scholars) and 38 “indigenous schools 
of learning”, all Hindu, with 397 scholars almost all aged 14 
years or more. 

Adam also calculated that 1,588 families in 238 villages 
out of a total of 485 in the whole thana of Nattore gave their 
children domestic education of a sort. He could not com- 
plete his literacy census, but has given interesting classifica- 
tions and figures. The adult male population above 14 
years of age numbered 59,500 who were classified as follows: 


1. Teachers of the schools of learning 39 
2. Persons who have received “complete or 
incomplete learned education”? 88 
3. Students at the schools of learning 397 
4. Persons with a knowledge superior to 
mere reading or writing 3,255 


5. Persons “who can either sign their 
names or read imperfectly or perhaps 


can do both” 2,342 
Total number of literates 6,121 


The percentage of adult male literacy comes to 10,29. 


Besides these valuable statistics, Adam also gives interest- 
ing accounts of schools, methods of teaching, domestic 
education, women’s education, etc. He describes how occa- 
sionally several village Chowdharies combined to have a teacher 
for their children. As they could not together raise an ade- 
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quate sum, other children from the neighbourhood also came 
to study with their small gifts of money or eatables. Thus 
the school was run with the combined efforts of several fami- 
lies. It was generally held in a portion of the house belong- 
ing to a rich family. 

The remuneration of a teacher in Persian schools ranged 
from four to ten rupees per month. Printed books were 
unknown, but manuscripts were more frequently used. Like 
Hindu boys, Muslim boys also began their education with 
a ceremony in which verses from the Koran were repeated 
after the teacher. At school certain chapters of the Koran, 
Pandnameh and Gulistan of Sadi and Amadanameh formed the 
main items of study. Elegant penmanship was considered 
a great accomplishment, and pupils spent from three to six 
hours daily in the exercise of this art, 

Domestic education of a very elementary nature was given 
to children in certain well-to-do families. Tt was not infre- 
quently confined to the teading and writing of Bengali, and 
addition and subtraction “with scarcely any of the applications 
of numbers to agricultural and commercial affairs.” Adam 
says, “Farmers and traders naturally limit their instruction 
to what they best know, and what is to them and to their 
children of greatest direct utility, the calculations and meas- 


helpful in case of widowhood when they would be 
to manage their deceased husbands’ estates. The Muslims 
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Apam’s THIRD REPORT or 1839 


In his third report, Adam obtained complete statistics of 
the number of schools of different kinds in the districts of 
Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, South Bihar and Tirhut. 
While Adam personally conducted the investigation in one 
thana of each district, he had to rely upon his assistants for 
information about other thanas. Even these assistants had 
to rely in many cases upon their personal knowledge or in- 
formation supplied to them by others, because it was 
“physically impossible” for them to visit all the villages in 
a district “amounting to several thousand.” Again, people 

* were sometimes frightened, and kept back information about 
women or actually “concealed themselves tfo escape the 
dreaded inquisition.” So at best Adam’s figures should be 
regarded as approximations to the truth. 

Murshidabad (including the city and Daulatbazar Thana) 
with a population of 186,841 had altogether 113 schools 
(62 Bengali, 5 Hindi, 24 Sanskrit, 17 Persian, 2 Arabic, 2 
English, 1 for girls) with a total strength of 1,396 scholars”, 
of whom only 28 were girls. Birbhum with a population of 
1,267,067 had altogether 544 schools (407 Bengali, 5 Hindi, 
56 Sanskrit, 71 Persian, 2 Arabic, 2 English and 1 for girls) 
with 7,350 scholars in all, out of whom only 11 were girls. 
Burdwan with a population of 1,187,580 had’ altogether 931 
schools (630 Bengali, 190 Sanskrit, 93 Persian, 11 Arabic, 
3 English and 4 for girls) with ‘15,814 scholars, including 175 
girls studying in them. South Bihar with a population of 
1,340,610 had 605 schools (286 Hindi, 27 Sanskrit, 279 Persian, 
12 Arabic and 1 English) with altogether 5,036 scholars 
reading in them. Tirhut with a population of 1,697,700 
had altogether 374 schools (80 Hindi, 56 Sanskrit, 234. 
Persian and 4 Arabic) with 1,319 students, all boys, reading 
there, 

Sir Philip Hartog takes great pains to show that Adam’s 
estimate of one school for every 400 inhabitants was contra- 
dicted by his later investigations embodied in his second 
and third reports. He shows that if Adam’s basis of one 
school for 400 inhabitants was correct, he should have found 
467 schools instead of 113 in Murshidabad; 3,168 schools 
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instead of only 544 in-Birbhum ; 2,969 schools instead of 
931 in Burdwan; 3,352 schools instead of 605 in South Bihar; 
and 4,244 schools instead of only 374 in Tirhut. „Thus Sir 
Philip. Hartog reaches the conclusion that the existence of 
a hundred thousand schools in Bengal and Bihar was only 
a myth. i ” 

I have already said that Adam could personally investi- 
gate the educational conditions of only one thana of each 
district. Educational statistics of all other thanas were 
collected by his assistants. His assistants did not take into 
consideration the domestic centres of education where in 
a Zamindar’s house a teacher taught the Zamindar’s children 
together with other children from the neighbourhood. They 
seem to have thought of collecting information about full- 
fledged schools with several classes of children, Adam’s 
figures quoted above refer to such formal schools. But in 
the thanas which Adam took for his personal investigation, 
he did take care to find out the centres of domestic education 
also. He found no fewer than 216 domestic schools of private 
instruction in Murshidabad city, 254 in the thana of Daulat- 
bazar, 207 in the thana of Nanglia, 219 in the thana of Culna, 
203 in the thana of Jehanabad and 164 in the thana of Bhawara. 
No fewer than a total of 2,414 children studied at all ‘these 
centres, If these domestic schools are’ also included, we 
have more schools than the number calculated at the rate 
of one school for every 400 individuals of the population. 
So the existence of a hundred thousand schools in Bengal 
and Bihar was not a myth after all. 

“Max Muller, on the strength of official documents and 
a missionary report concerning education in Bengal prior 
to the British occupation, asserts that there were more than 
80,000 native schools in Bengal, or one for every 400 of the 
population. Ludlow, in his History of British India, says 
that ‘in every Hindu village which has retained its old form 
I am assured that the children generally are able to read, 
write and cipher, but where we have Swept away the village 


system, as in Bengal, there the village school has also dis- 
appeared.’”"38 


Keir Hardie: India, p. 5, quoted by Major B. D. Basu in his book Education 
in India under the E. I. Company, pp. 16-17. 
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In order to refute Mahatma Gandhi’s contention about 
the fall in the percentage of literacy in India during the period 
of British rule, Sir Philip Hartog summarised Adam’s literacy 
census of selected areas of Bengal and Bihar as follows:— 


Adult Adult Adult Percentage of Percentage of 
Popula- Male Male Literate males Literate males 


Area tion Popula- Literate on the adult on the male 
tion Popula- population population 
tion 
Cily of Murshidabad 97,818 46,670 6,640 6.8 14.2 
Thana of Daulatbazar 42,837 20,222 1,206 2.8 6.0 
Thana of Nanglia 30,410 14,414 993 3:3. 6.9 
Thana of Culna 81,045 38,974 4,958 6.1 12.7 
Thana of Jehanabad 57,573 29,936 1,831 3.2 6.1 
Thana of Bhawara 44,416 23,224 768 1.7 3.3 
Thana of Nattore 120,928 59,500 3,779 3.1 6.35 
Totals 475,027 232,940 20,175 4.25 8.7 


He then compared these percentages with those from the 
census- of 1931 and concluded that “the literacy percentage 
had rather more than doubled.’ 14 

We have already seen, in discussing Adam’s literacy figures 
of the thana of Nattore, that there was a class of people who 
could sign their names and read imperfectly. This class 
of people numbered as many as 2,342, while the total number 
of all other classes of literate people was 3,779. Sir Philip 
Hartog conveniently ignores this large number of people 
who could read imperfectly, but these must have been inclu- 
ded in the census of 1931. If the last class is also taken into 
consideration, the literacy percentage of male adults on 
the whole population of Nattore in 1835-1836 comes up to 
about 10%. And when we make allowance for people’s 
fear of the inquiry mentioned by Adam, and that many facts 
were kept back, Hartog’s thesis is at least not as perfect as 
he’ imagines. Moreover, the literacy percentage in India 
in 1941 also ranged from 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. in different areas. 
This must have been true of Adam’s time also. Indeed, 
Sir Philip Hartog’s analysis of Adam’s figures for seven 
areas shows variations from 3.3 p.c. to 14.2 p.c. So even if 

}'Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 85. 

“a 
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we take Hartog’s faulty calculations at their face value, they 
cannot be regarded as applicable to the whole of Bengal and 
Bihar, much less to the whole of India. ; ; 

Adam also gives interesting accounts of the native Sans- 
krit, Persian and Arabic schools of learning. 

There were 190 Sanskrit schools of learning with 1,358 
scholars in the district of Burdwan. A teacher received on 
an average the sum of Rs.63/4/5 every year. Only two 
teachers held endowments of land, one amounting to cight 
and the other to ten bighas. Most of the school houses 
had been built with the help of the contributions from 
the people in the neighbourhood. Grammar was the most 
popular subject studied by more than 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents; next in popularity came law, and then literature. 

The number of Arabic and Persian schools in the district 
of South Bihar was 291 out of which only 12 were Arabic 
schools. The teachers’ average income per head came up 
to 5.2 rupees a month. In another district called Shuruati, 
a Persian teacher also received a small additional sum of 
money when one of his students began a new book. But 
a school book was usually changed once a year, and so this 
income was nominal. There were altogether 1,424 Persian 
scholars (865 Hindus and 559 Muslims) and 62 Arabic stu- 
dents (2 Hindus and 60 Muslims). The students entered Per- 


sian schools generally at the age of 7 plus and left them at 
the age of about 21 years, 


Tue STATE or EDUCATION IN THE Punjas 


After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, several inquiries of 
a conflicting nature, both official and non-official, were made 
into the condition of education there. C. W. Leitner, who 


ad occupied several 


Into d ports about, the state 
of education in the province. He was also 
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militates violently against the position taken up by Sir Philip 
Hartog in his controversy with Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Philip 
Hartog brings together extracts to prove that Leitner’s conclu- 
sions were as wild as Adam’s about Bengal. In the absence 
of many original sources of information, it is not possible to 
reach the truth about the real state of affairs. Even Sir Philip’s 
extracts from various sources which are of a conflicting nature 
can prove anything, only if you give greater credit to some 
reports and ignore others. Let us first describe the general 
educational condition there, according to the various reports. 

There were three kinds of schools in the Punjab—Hindu 
schools, Sikh schools and Muslim schools. The great majority 
of these schools taught sacred books “written in a classical 
phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher and pupil.” “It 
is remarkable that female education is,to be met with in all 
parts of the Punjab. The girls and teachers (also females) 
belonged to all the three great tribes, namely Hindoo, Mussul- 
man and Seikh.?” The remuneration of the teachers was 
variable and precarious and consisted of presents of grain and 
sweetmeats. Cash allowances were also contributed by most 
families according to their income. 

While education in other parts of India was confined to a 
few castes like Brahmins, Bunyas and Kayasthas, in certain 
areas of the Punjab, however, education was imparted chiefly 
to the agricultural population. 15 

The confusing statistics of indigenous schools in the Punjab, 
as given in different reports, gave much trouble to the Hunter 
Commission of 1882. 

According to the “Report on the Administration of Public 
Affairs in the Punjab territories from 1854-55 to 1855-56 
(inclusive)”, as analysed by Sir Philip Hartog 16, the following 
seven divisions of Cis-Sutlej States, Trans-Sutlej States, 
Lahore, Jehlam, Leia, Multan, and Peshawar together with 
a population of 9,110,341 had 3,372 indigenous schools in all 
with 31,592 scholars reading in them. Lieutenant Colonel 
Holroyed, Director of Punjab Instruction, calculated, in 


16Extracts from the Report (1849-51) of the Board of Administration as given 
by Sir Philip Hartog in his book Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 93, 
have been summarised. 

16Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 96. 
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1878-79, that there were 4,662 indigenous schools with 53,029 
scholars. In spite of the disappearance of many indigenous 
schools, Leitner insisted that there were 6,362 unaided schools 
with about 120,000 scholars. The Lieutenant Governor, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, whose report reached the Hunter Commis- 
sion a little too late, found as a result of his private investiga- 
tion, 13,109 indigenous schools with 135,384 pupils (besides 
2,088 Government schools with 109,595 scholars). In short, 
it is impossible to get a very clear picture of the state of edu- 
cation in the Punjabin the middle of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Philip Hartog thinks that the increase shown in the number 
of schools in different investigations was the result of Govern- 
ment effort, which actually increased the number of the 
schools. But he himself admits that the Government could 
make little effort for the cause of Education: 

“The backwardness, compared with other provinces, persis- 
ted long after 1882. Government did not further education 
as muchas it might have done, in part, no doubt, because 
of financial difficulties. But Leitner’s claim that it reduced 
education in the Province was unfounded.” 17 

Again, Leitner justly complained that pressure was put on 
pupils to leave the indigenous schools for Government schools, 
as a result of which many of the former disappeared. The 
report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1882-83, as 
quoted by Sir Philip Hartog, substantiates this point: 

“If it were not for the pressure put on by the tehsildars 
sub rosa, there would be few agriculturists’ sons in the Govern- 
ment schools at all. The reason is that the natives say that 
a boy is lost to them when he enters a Government school, 
that he is no longer contented with his father’s way of living, 
and that he is of no use to him in the field or at the carpenter’s 
bench. The agriculturists fall back, therefore, on the indig- 
enous schools, and poor as the education in most of them is, 
are willing to pay for it,?18 

Thus, there is reason to believe that Leitner’s contention 
was right. Indeed, Hunter himself said about Leitner’s 
method of investigation: “After a scrutiny of the statisitcal 


_ “Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, pp. 104-5, 
ibid, p. 105. 


Hh 
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method employed by Dr. Leitner, I could detect nothing in 
them which raised a presumption against their accuracy.” 

In the face of all this evidence, it is surprising to find Sir 
Philip Hartog make such a baseless accusation as the following: 

“Leitner’s treatment of figures was worse than reckless. He 
draws attention to statistics which can be made to square 
with his beliefs, and omits others to be found in the same 
document which do not square with them.” 

If one deletes the first sentence, one is likely to find the 
charge more true of Sir Philip Hartog’s own method. I have 
already pointed out his deliberate omission of that large class 
of people who could read imperfectly, included in Adam’s 
literacy census of Nattore, to bring down the literacy per- 
centage in comparison with that in 1931, wherein it is certain 
that such persons were included. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In his speech at the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in 1931, Mahatma Gandhi said; “I say, without fear of my 
figures being challenged successfully, that to-day India is 
more illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and 
so is Burma, because the British administrators, when they 
came to India, instead of taking hold of things as they were, 
began to root them out.” 

This challenge was taken up by Sir Philip Hartog in his 
three Joseph Payne Lectures at the London Institute of 
Education in 1935-36. His lectures were subsequently publi- 
shed in the form of a pamphlet entitled: Some Aspects of Indian 
Education. I have already pointed out at appropriate places 
in what ways his conclusions are not justified. I propose here 
only to sum up my views. 

The concluding words of the extract from Mahatma Gandhi's 
speech quoted above are indisputable. Nobody can claim 
that the system of education established by the Englishin 
India was grafted upon, or integrated with, the native system: 
I shall, of course, discuss at the appropriate place how far thi 
British administrative policy was responsible for the ali 
system of education, and how far it was the result of the dema 
of progressive caress CERTO» $. LIBR ARY 


Date AN FAY OS 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s statement would probably have been 
indisputable if instead of saying, “India today is more illite- 
rate than it was fifty or a hundred years ago,” he had said, 
“India is more illiterate today than it was before the advent 
of the British.” Sir Philip Hartog pounced upon the phrase 
“fifty or a hundred years ago” in its strict literal sense, and 
has tried to show that literacy has, on the whole, increased 
since the time the British acknowledged their responsibility 
for the education of the Indian people. For several years 

` after they were forced to take up the responsibility of educating 
the Indians, in 1813, they tried to find one excuse or another 
for doing nothing. The British neglect of Indian education 
had already done much harm when inquiries into the condition 
of Indian indigenous education were made during the first 
half of the nineteeth century. And yet the official reports about 
the condition of indigenous education are quite encouraging, 
and can give an impartial reader a clear idea of what the 
state of education before British rule must have been. Munro, 
Adam, Prendergast and Leitner had no cause to exaggerate 
the number of indigenous schools in India. Indeed, some 
other Company officials had greater reasons to underrate them 
so that their own little educational effort might appear quite 
large. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Philip Hartog doubts the 
accuracy of Munro’s figures on the ground that Campbell's 
Statistics were different. He gives credit to this part of Camp- 


y indigenous 
village schools had disappeared. Hunter, the President of 


the Indian Education Commission of 1882, in his Jndian 


full Messrs. Nurullah 
and Naik in their History of Education of India*® quote the late 
Mr. M. R. Paranjpe: 


19p, 22 (1951 edition), 
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“Officials and publicists who belong to this century and 
who have no personal knowledge of the educational conditions 
of the country in the middle of the nineteenth century are un- 
willing to believe that there ever were schools in villages where 
modern Departments of Education find it impossible to main- 
tain them. They cannot conceive of simple instructional 
centres maintained by the villagers jointly or by rich landlords 
individually, by paying the teachers in kind. But officials and 
non-officials who lived in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century have, like Adam, admitted the existence of a school 
in every village. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there existed a fairly wide-spread organization for Primary Edu- 
cation in most parts of India. In Madras Presidency, Sir Thomas 
Munro found ‘a primary school in every village’( Mill: History 
of British India, Vol. I, p. 562, 4th edition). In Bengal, Ward 
discovered that ‘almost all villages possessed schools for teaching 
reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic’ (Ward: View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. I, p. 160). In Malva, which was for more 
than half a century suffering from continuous anarchy, Mal- 
colm noticed that ‘every village with about a hundred houses 
had an elementary school at the time of its coming under the 
British suzerainty’ (Malcolm: Memoirs of Central India and 
Malva, Vol. II, p. 150).” 

R. V. Parulekar?® has shown the unreliability of the official 
reports upon which Sir Philip Hartog’s refutation of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s contention is based. Even as late as 1882 it was not 
possible to collect statistics of Indian indigenous educational 
institutions and their scholars with any fair amount of relia- 
bility. An enquiry was conducted by the Government in 
the Punjab in connection with the Indian Education Commis- 
sion of 1882. The figures were challenged, and so a second 
enquiry had to be set up. In the second estimate the number 
of schools increased three times, and that of scholars two and 
a half times. Too much reliance, therefore, cannot be 
placed upon the official reports. The evidence of responsible 
persons who had opportunities to see things for themselves 


20Survey of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay ( 1820-1830 ), pp. 
xvii-xxi. 
2 Report of Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 621. 
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is not to be dismissed as “myths”? on the basis of such unrelia- 
ble official underestimates. The truth must lie somewhere 
between the two. 

Again, the content of education in the indigenous elementary 
schools has been severely criticised as worthless. “Nothing 
can be more contemptible than the instruction given at these 
schools,” said the Judge of Surat® in his report. Others also 
spoke in the same strain. The instruction given in these 
schools was certainly meagre in the absence of printed text- 
books, But the instruction given at these elementary schools 
was of a practical nature and was improved by the people’s 
actual occupations later in life. These efforts should certainly 
not be judged by modern standards, 


*?Parulekar: Survey 


of Indiges Cabs Š 
ea of Indigenous Education in the Province of Bombay (4820- 


1830), 


CHAPTER IL 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF EARLY EUROPEANS 
OTHER THAN THE BRITISH 


Tue PORTUGUESE 


Tue Portuguese were the first Europeans to reach India by 
the sea-route, towards the end of the fifteenth century. In 1509, 
Alfonso de Albuquerque was appointed Governor of Portu- 
guese affairs in India. He seized, from the Bijapur Sultan, 
the rich port of Goa and fortified it. In order to secure a 
permanent Portuguese population, he encouraged his fellow 
countrymen to marry Indian wives. Albuquerque’s succes- 
sors added Diu, Daman, Salsette, Bassein, Chaul and Bombay, 
San Thomé near Madras and Hoogli in Bengal. 

Roman Catholic missionaries followed in the wake of 
Portuguese merchants and established, in course of time, 
the following four types of institutions: 

(a) Parochial schools for elementary education attached 

to churches and missionary stations; 

(b) Orphanages for Indian children providing not only 
elementary education but also agricultural and indus- 
trial training; 

(c) Jesuit Colleges for higher education; and 

(d) Seminaries for theological instruction and for training 
priests for their profession. 

The chief object of the Portuguese educational efforts 
in India was to spread Christianity. For conversion- to 
Christianity the Portuguese held out to Indians such temp- 
tations as posts in the customs, exemption from impressment 
in the navy, and free distribution of rice. Such converts 
were sometimes nicknamed “rice Christians.” 

Some missionaries like Robert de Nobili used deceitful 
methods, in order to secure converts from the ignorant masses. 
Nobili, who had his headquarters at Madura, advertised him- 
self as a Brahmin from the West, bringing back to India the 
lost Vedas. He dressed himself as a sadhu, wore a sacred 
mark on his forehead, engaged Brahmins as his servants and 
ostensibly ate vegetarian food. 
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As in Europe, the Portuguese treated the Muslims as the 
natural enemies of a Christian power and persecuted them and 
forced them to change their religion. Areas near Goa were 
depopulated, the people running away to Malabar to escape 
forcible conversion. They were more tolerant to the Hindus, 
and unsuccessfully tried to stop the cruel practices of “sati” and 
infanticide. f 

The Portuguese settlements in the north-east of India 
were mostly inhabited by adventurers, upon whom no effective 
control was exercised by the Governor at Goa, who repudiated 
any responsibility for their actions. The people at their chief 
settlement of Hoogli “were generally indigent, most of the 
Portuguese being highway robbers and men of loose lives.” 1 
Their practices infuriated Shah Jehan, who destroyed Hoogli 
in 1632, after which the Portuguese power in Bengal never 
revived. 

There came into existence in the Portuguese possessions 
in India several colleges of repute. In 1580 a Jesuit College 
in Chaul was attended by over three hundred students, who 
were taught Latin, logic, theology, rudiments of Portuguese 
grammar and music. Jesuit Colleges were also established in 
Bandora and Bassein. In 1790, there existed in Bombay, a 
Portuguese school for Eurasian children. 

Jesuit missionaries were very energetic, and penetrated 
into the heart of India. They participated in Akbar’s reli- 
gious discussions and established a college and a church at 
Agra. Education was regarded by them as a means of 
conversion to Christianity. 

The Portuguese were also the first to establish printing 
presses in southern India. They established the first print- 
ing press in Goa about the year 1556 and soon published a 
few works of a religious nature. There were printing press- 
es at Ambalacatta, Cochin, Angamale and Panikkayal. 

With the loss of their naval Supremacy to the Dutch, 
nothing was left to the Portuguese except Goa, Daman and 
Diu. During Shah Jehan’s reign Qasim Khan captured 


Hoogli, and the Marathas in 1739 deprived them of Salsette 
and Bassein. 


1C. E. Luard, quoted by O'Malley: Modern India and the West, p. 46. 
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THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF PORTUGUESE INFLUENCE 


Portuguese efforts in the cause of Indian education remained 
confined to their own possessions and did not have any far- 
reaching effect elsewhere. Their good work, however, gave 
grounds later to some critics of the British East India Company 
to accuse the Directors of indifference to the problem of 
education in the country. 

The Indians in Portuguese settlements and the neighbour- 
ing areas learnt a kind of debased Portuguese—a patois 
composed of Portuguese and Indian words. This patois 
had to be used for some time by the English for their contact 
with the Indians when they came later. 

The missionaries have had a very great influence on the 
development of modern Indian education. The Portuguese 
authorities encouraged missionary effort which began during 
their regime. Indeed, in their zeal for religion, the Portu- 
guese went to the exent of subjecting Indians to religious 
persecution. 


Tue DurcH 


The Dutch gradually ousted the Portuguese from Java, the 
Archipelago and Ceylon, but they had only a nuisance value 
so far as India was concerned. 

The policy of the Dutch was more strictly commercial 
than that of the Portuguese. They had little desire for 
territorial domination or imposition of their creed. Their 
missionaries concentrated on converting the Roman Catho- 
lics into Protestants rather than on converting the Hindus 
or Muslims to Christianity . Their settlements in India were 
too few and scattered to affect any except the people in their 
vicinity. They taught the English the need of fortified 
settlements. > 


Tue Danes 


The Danes also had factories at Tranquebar near Tanjore, 
and at Serampore near Calcutta, which became great centres 
of the activities of Danish Protestant missionaries. These 
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missionaries worked in harmony with English missionaries 
and were financed by the latter when funds from Denmark 
failed. 


Tue FRENCH 


During the first half of the seventeenth century a keen strife 
raged among the European powers for the monopoly of the 
eastern trade. Long and uncompromising was the struggle 
between the English and the French for supremacy in India. 
In spite of initial successes, the French dream of Indian 
empire vanished into thin air and they were left in posses- 
sion of isolated settlements like Pondicherry, Mahe and 
Chandernagore. 

Elementary schools for Indian children were started by 
the French in their settlements. Indian teachers taught 
in them through the medium of local languages. There 
was one secondary school at Pondicherry, where French 
also was taught to the children of French settlers and Indian 
employees. The French were much more liberal than 
the Portuguese in their policy of religious tolerance. Chil- 


dren professing different faiths were admitted to their schools 
without restriction. 


Frencu AnD Dutor INFLUENCE 


The Dutch and the French influenced the main trends in 
Indian education very little, indeed. The influence of the 
French, like that of the Portuguese, generally remained con- 
fined to their settlements in India. The good work done 
by the Dutch in Ceylon, however, formed the basis of criticism 
of the apathy of the British East India Company towards the 
cause of Indian education. Dr, Prideaux, Dean of Norwich 
wrote in 1695, “The Dutch had lately erected a college or 
university in Ceylon............ The British East India 
Company are in this matter negligent.” As a result of re- 
marks like this an express Provision was put into the Charter 
of the British East India Company towards the end of the 


seventeenth century for ensuring greater efforts to educate the 
Indian people. 
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The missionaries who contributed a great deal to the devel- 
opment of modern Indian education followed in the wake 
of these trading companies. Missionary societies like the 
S.P.C.K. (Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge) 
and the S.P.G. (Society for the Propagation of the Gospel) 
came into existence in England, and missionaries from differ- 
ent European countries became available for service in India. 
We had Danish, German, French, English and Italian mission- 
aries working side by side in the seventeenth century in India. 
The Madura mission founded in 1606 by Robert De Nobili 
worked for over a century in Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore 
and Salem almost without protection from any European 
power. They are reported to have converted nearly 150,000 
people till their deceitful methods were disallowed by the 
Pope and their activities suppressed by the Portuguese. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE BRITISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY 


In December, 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted to the East 
India Company, by charter, the monopoly of eastern trade 
for fifteen years. As a result of the efforts of Captain Hawkins 
and Thomas Roe, Emperor Jehangir issued in 1613 a 
‘firman’ permitting the English to establish a factory perma- 
nently at Surat. In 1633 a factory was built at Masulipatam, 
and in 1640 the foundation of Madras laid and Fort St. 
George built. In 1668 the Company acquired the possession 
of Bombay, which had been given to Charles II as a dowry 
by the Portuguese. Indeed, the history of the East India 
Company from 1613 to 1757, the year of the Battle of Plassey, 
is one of gradual expansion by fighting the European rivals 
and: by playing the Indian rulers one against another. 


Tne Company’s EFFORTS AT THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE 
INDIANS AND THE EDUCATION OF THE CONVERTS 


South India 


The earliest educational efforts of the British East India 
Company were motivated by a desire to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholics who, under the patronage of 
the Portuguese, had done good work among the people for 
nearly a century, The Company, therefore, not only en- 
couraged Protestant missionaries from all European countries, 
but also took some active steps in the direction. 

One such effort is mentioned by N. N. Law.! About 1614 
Captain Best, who had foiled the Portuguese attempt to 
prevent the English from establishing a factory at Surat 
by defeating them in 1612 in a naval encounter, took home 
an Indian youth, This young man was educated and 
trained in England at the Company’s expense for the prop- 
agation of the Gospel among his own countrymen. We 


*Promotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers, p. 7, on the authority 
of Rev. Frank Penny's Church in Madras, Vol. 1, pp. 14-16. 
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have no means of knowing how far this Indian youth suc- 
ceeded in his work, or how far the Company made it a 
matter of general policy to train Indian youths for evangelical 
purposes. One of the Directors of the East India Company, 
Robert Boyle, suggested in 1677 that the Company's Chap- 
lains should be specially trained for missionary work in 
India, and Bishop Fell of Oxford offered to teach them 
Arabic at the University, where a professorship in Arabic 
had actually been established in 1636 for this purpose. 
Robert Boyle’s Tamil version of the Gospel was actually 
distributed among the people in the Company’s settlements. 
Books in Portuguese were also distributed. But Tamil 
and pure Portuguese were languages not generally under- 
stood, and so the Company’s efforts did not bear the expected 
fruit. The people generally understood a debased kind 
of Portuguese——a mixture of Portuguese, Tamil and other 
Indian dialects. The Company’s Chaplain at Fort St. 
George, Mr. Lewis, learnt this patois and taught the people 
the doctrines of Christianity between the years 1691 and 
1714, The Company's Directors decided in 1659 to allow 
Protestant missionaries to have a free voyage to India. In 
1714 they allowed Ziegenbalg to bring books with him to 
India, freight-free, and within a year repeated the same favour. 

This initial attitude of the British East India Company 
towards religious education is very important, because, as 
we shall see, the Company later reversed this policy com- 
pletely, and consistently followed that of strict religious 
neutrality to the indignation and disappointment of the 
missionaries. This they had to do for political reasons, which 
we shall discuss at the proper place. 

The Directors of the East India Company first became 
conscious of their duty to educate the Christian children 
of Fort. St. George in 1673, when they appointed Mr. Pringle, 
a Scottish preacher, to run a school mainly for Eurasian 
children. The superintendence of this school was later 
entrusted to the Company Chaplains. The medium of 
instruction used at this school was a mutilated form of Portu- 
guese, as mentioned before. 

That the Directors were not very anxious to extend their 
educational effort even in this limited direction is apparent 
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from the fact that Chaplain Lewis’s recommendation to 
start two nurseries, one for boys and the other for girls for 
teaching them the Protestant religion through the medium 
of Portuguese, was not accepted. Then Lewis founded 
a free school unaided and carried it on as long as he remained 
at Fort St. George. The school was held in a large room 
in the Church. 

The inadequacy of the Company’s educational effort in 
India came in for severe criticism on the eve of the renewal 
of its Charter in 1698. The Churchmen in England had 
the following provision added to the Company’s Charter: 

“All Ministers shall be obliged to learn within one year 
after their arrival the Portuguese language and shall apply 
themselves to learn the native language of the country where 
they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 
Gentoos that shall be the servants or the slaves of the Company, 
or of their agents, in the Protestant religion. 

“We further will and direct that the Company shall provide 
schoolmasters in all the said garrisons and superior factories 
where they shall be found necessary.” 

By another provision in the same Charter schoolmasters 
were to be “attached to every ship over 500 tons burthen.” 

Two things become clear. The British Government 
were also giving their sanction for religious education. And 
those for whom this education was intended were not the 
people in general, but the servants of the East India Company. 


Charity Schools 


The provisions in the Charter of 1698 and the example 
of the Danish missionaries, to some extent, spurred the 
lethargic authorities of the East India Company to make 
some attempts in the directon of education. As a result, 
St. Mary’s Charity School was started in Madras with an 
accommodation for thirty Protestant children, Boys and girls 
of five years of age were admitted; and board, lodging and 
education, in a practical sense of the Protestant creed, were 
provided free of charge. While boys were taught “to read 
write and cast accounts or what they may be further capable 
of,” girls were “instructed in reading and the necessary parts 
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of house-wifery”. The Governor-in-Council was to be 
consulted by its managing committee in all important admin- 
istrative matters including the admission of children to 
the school. 

This school was not wholly supported by the East India’ 
Company. A substantial portion of its finances was derived 
from the legacies left by generous people. A part of the 
fines imposed by the council on offenders was given to the 
school funds and the boatmen of the place were also required 
to pay a portion of their income on Sundays, when people 
generally had pleasure trips. 

A charity school on similar lines was started in 1719 in 
Bombay by the Rev. Richard Cobbe. 

These were probably the first schools in which the Com- 
pany took any direct interest. But whatever interest it did take 
was further diminished during the eighteenth century when 
the missionary activities in this field expanded. It contented 
itself with giving occasional help to, mission schools, some- 
times providing a site for a school or repairing a school 
building. The Company’s servants at Fort St. David were 
asked to work as accountants for a few schools in their leisure 
time. 


The Company’s officials in their private capacity showed 
some interest in the cause of Indian education. 

Lady Campbell, the wife of the Governor of Fort St. George, 
raised money in 1784 for a “Female Orphan Asylum.” The 
Nawab of Arcot purchased a large house and gave a sum 
of 1,500 pagodas, while the contributions from the local 
people amounted to 30,000 pagodas. The Company’s 
Directors were also persuaded to pay a subscription of Rs. 5/-a 
month for each child up to a maximum of Rs. 500/-. The 
strength of the school rose to 150 in 1790, and the Government, 
under great pressure, agreed to pay the school Rs. 750/- a 
month. But they refused flatly to increase the grant any 
more, in spite of the fact that numerous applicants for admis- 
sion had to be refused. 

Shortly after Lady Campbell’s school, plans were also made 
for a ‘Male Asylum’. The Madras Government sanctioned 
a monthly contribution of Rs. 500/-, while soldiers and military 
officers subscribed two days’ salary or more to the school 
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fund. The Military Board also gave unclaimed prize money 
amounting to about 16,270 pagodas. The strength of the 
school in 1792 rose to 200. 

The Presidency Chaplain, Dr. Bell, was the Director of 
the school. He introduced here his famous adaptation 
of the Indian system of education. This consisted in senior 
pupils’ teaching junior pupils, each class thus having an equal 
number of teachers and pupils. The education given here 
was elementary, being confined to the three R’s. The boys 
had to wear a prescribed dress consisting of a shirt and a 
pair of trousers, with a coat on special occasions. The 
alphabet was taught in the old South Indian manner. Sand 
was spread on a table or bench and letters were traced in 
the sand first by the teacher and then by the pupil. A register 
was maintained in which were recorded the offences of the 
students, who were later punished by a jury of their own 
peers. 

When the strength of the school rose without a propor- 
tionate increase in Government contribution, a novel 
method of meeting the school expenditure was adopted. 
A lottery named “Road and Asylum Lottery” was launched 
with great success. 

Dr. Bell provided education of a higher standard at least 
for some students. He himself gave lectures on natural 
philosophy and explained to his students the use of 
machines. 

Inspired by the good work done by Schwartz at Tran- 
quebar, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, John Sullivan, who repre- 
sented the Madras Government at the court of Tanjore, 
started a few schools on his own responsibility in order to 
break down the prejudices which existed against the British 
rule. Three English schools were established in 1785 at Tan- 
jore, Ramnad and Shivagunga with the approval and finan- 
cial help of the rulers of those places. The Directors of the 
East India Company appreciated this new Purpose, and con- 
tributed 250 pagodas to each of such schools already exist- 
ing in 1787, and promised to pay the same amount to others 
which might be started for impressing on the people of India 
“sentiments of esteem and respect for the British nation, 
by making them acquainted with the leading features of 
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our Government so favourable to the rights and happiness 
of mankind.’”? 

In these schools, besides Tamil, the curriculum included 
Bible teaching as well as English. But these schools did 
not advocate Christianity expressly or by deceitful methods. 
Sullivan’s new purpose required a change in the method 
of education hitherto followed. The Danish missionaries at 
Tranquebar used the vernacular as their medium of instruc- 
tion, a method recommended also by the Gompany’s Charter 
of 1698. But Sullivan established English schools for all, 
for better intercourse and understanding between the English 
and the Indians. The importance of this type of school can 
be very well imagined by the readiness of the Directors of 
the East India Company to come forward with actual financial 
help and promises of further help in this direction. 

An earlier attempt to use the English language as a medium 
of instruction had been made by the Chaplain of Fort St. 
George in 1715 in a school started by him; but education 
there was confined to the children of English soldiers. It 
was not his aim to promote a better understanding between 
the rulers and the governed. 

There existed, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
libraries in British settlements like Fort St. George and Fort St. 
David, specially for the edification of the Chaplains and the 
Officials of the East India Company. At frequent intervals 
books were sent by the Gompany’s Directors for addition to the 
libraries and in course of time they grew to a respectable 
size. In Calcutta there was also started around the year 
1700, a circulating library established by the S.P.G.K.,London. 

These libraries had a healthy influence, although their 
educative benefit was confined only to the servants of the 
Company. 


Missionary Effort in the South 


The first Protestant attempts to educate the people in 

general were made by the Danish missionaries about the year 

1706. They had their headquarters at the Danish settle- 

ment of Tranquebar. Among the most important pioneers 
Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 1, pp. 3-4. 
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the names of Ziegenbalg, Schultze and Schwartz must be 
mentioned here. 

The good work done by these missionaries was so much 
appreciated in England that the S.P.C.K. in London came 
forward with substantial assistance so that they might en- 
large their sphere of activities by establishing more schools 
in other places. 

These Protestant missionaries followed the example of the 
Portuguese and established their printing presses. Their 
first printing press was started in Madras in 1711 and a Tamil 
version of the New Testament was published in 1714. 

The mission schools for the first time aimed at teaching 
the Indian children through the medium of the vernacular 
languages. While most schools at the beginning were meant 
for Christian children, there were at least some where children 
belonging to other faiths were taught. In a few schools the 
English language was also taught to Indian children for better 
communication between the rulers and the ruled. Thus 
the unofficial missionary effort was much more important 
than the efforts of the official Chaplains of the Company. 
Indeed, it is true to say that the real foundations of modern 
Indian education were laid not by the British administrative 
authorities, but by the missionaries and the officials of the 
East India Company in their private capacities, 


Northern India 


It was nearly half a century after the British had established 
themselves at Surat that they could secure a foothold in 
Bengal. Moreover, this foothold was not very secure. as 
they were driven out by the Mughals about the year 1686. 
It was only after the Battle of Plassey in 1757 that the British 
could find themselves in a safe position. 

The British could not find peace even after their political 
control of Bengal. Many years elapsed before lawlessness 
could be suppressed in Bengal and Bihar. Even in 1772 
large bodies of robbers were plundering the north’ of Bengal 
without any effective check. The state of affairs can be 
well imagined by the fact that even in 1810 Lord Minto 
complained of a monstrous and disorganized state of society 
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due to the great bodies of armed robbers who burnt or robbed 
villages and murdered their inhabitants. The Company 
could, therefore, do very little for the education of the people 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The mis- 
sionaries and Company officials in their private capacity, 
however, made a small effort in this direction. 

Under the auspices of the S.P.C.K., London, a charity 
school was established at Calcutta in 1731. The efforts 
and enthusiasm of the Company’s Chaplain Mr. Bellamy 
placed the school on a financially secure basis. In 1800 
it was amalgamated with the Calcutta Free School. 

Only a year after his victory at Plassey, Clive invited Mr. 
Kiernander, whose missionary work he had watched with 
admiration at Madras. Within a year of his arrival Mr. 
Kiernander started a school with 48 scholars. There were 
seven. Armenian, fifteen Portuguese, twenty English and 
only six Bengali students. This school cannot be said to 
be meant for the Indians who formed less than 13% of its 
strength. It was financed by public contributions. Mrs. 
Kiernander on her death in 1773 bequeathed all her jewellery 
worih Rs. 6,000 to the school. In 1787, provision was also 
made by the school management for the education and 
maintenance of destitute girls. 

That these efforts did not make much headway is clear 
from the fact that Mr. Richard Becher, a servant of the Com- 
pany, wrote to the Secret Committee of the court of Direc- 
tors on the 24th May 1769 as follows: “It must give pain to 
an Englishman to have reason to think that since the acces- 
sion of the Company to the Diwani, the condition of the 
people of this country has been worse than it was before 
ville Sed bo E This fine country which flourished under the 
most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards 
ruin.” 

In 1789 the Free School Society of Bengal was formed. It 
started a free school in 1790 which was later amalgamated 
with the Charity School. In 1790 it had on its rolls 17 boys 
and 12 girls anda year later the number rose to 80- boarders 
and 21 day scholars. 

In 1783 Major General Kirkpatrick founded the Military 

3An Advanced History of India, p. 675 (by R. C. Majumdar and his collaborators) 
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Orphan Society, which started two schools, one for the main- 
tenance and education of the orphans of officers and the 
other for those of ordinary soldiers. The children were 
trained for situations they were likely to fill in their future 
life. 

Besides these institutions, there sprang up in Calcutta and 
its suburbs schools run by retired or disabled soldiers merely 
for the sake of earning a living. Girls’ boarding schools were 
also started by several ladies, who taught their students reading, 
writing and needlework. 

The Danish Governor of Serampur in Bengal encour- 
aged the Baptist missionaries to settle there and set up their 
printing press. These were so zealous in educational matters 
that by 1817 they had started no fewer than 115 schools, 
mostly in the vicinity of Calcutta. : 

Besides the Baptist missionaries, a few private individuals 
and some officials, also in their private capacity, were doing 
something for the education of the people while the Company 
was concentrating its energies on the establishment of law 
and order, adjusting its administrative machinery and raising 
necessary revenue for discharging its obligations. There 
was a good deal of discontent among the people and the 
Company’s officials did all they could to conciliate them. 
With this purpose, even offerings were made to the Goddess 
Kali by the official representatives of the Company. 

In order to pacify the Muslims, rather than from any 
altruistic motive, Warren Hastings started the Calcutta 
Madrasah in 1781. There arrived in Calcutta in 1780 a 
maulvi named Majid-ud-din, who was renowned for his piety 
and scholarship. A petition to Warren Hastings on behalf 

-of the leading Muslims of the place led him to establish the 
maulvi in suitable quarters with forty stipendiary students. 
This was the origin of the Calcutta Madrasah. Warren Has- 
tings hoped to win over influential Muslims to his side by 
providing for their sons lucrative jobs as interpreters of 
Mohammedan law to English judges. Howell, in his Educa- 
tion in Indiat, says that the Calcutta Madrasah was founded 
“to conciliate the Mohammedans of Caleuttay. cs, to 
qualify the sons of Mohammedan gentlemen for responsible 
* Education in India, p. 1 
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and lucrative offices in the State, and to produce competent 
officers for courts of justice to which the students of the Madra- 
sah on the production of certificates of qualification were to be 
drafted as vacancies occurred.” Another probable motive was 
that Warren Hastings wanted to continue the old practice of 
Indian princes who made generous donations to educa- 
tional institutions and patronised learned men in many 
ways. 

What Warren Hastings did for the Muslims, his succes- 
sor Lord Cornwallis did for the Hindus, ten years later. 
At the instance of Jonathan Duncan, Resident at Banaras, 
he founded a Sanskrit College at the sacred city of Banaras 
“for the preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature 

` and religion of that nation at this centre of their faith and 
common resort of all their tribes.” According to Corn- 
wallis, the two aims were : 

(a) “Endearing our government to the native Hindus, 
by exceeding in our attention towards them and 
their systems, the care shown even by their own 
native princes;” 

and (b) “Preserving and disseminating a knowledge of the 
Hindwitedawy a to assist European 
judges” in the dispensation of justice. 


While these institutions of Oriental learning were no 
doubt founded with a view to providing English judges with 
interpreters of Muslim and Hindu law, there was also another 
reason why the English patronised them. Some Western 
scholars were fascinated by the wealth and novelty of India’s 
cultural heritage. Wilkins was described as “Sanskrit-mad.” 
The celebrated linguist and jurist, William Jones, founded 
in January 1784 the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Once a week 
the members met to read and discuss papers on Oriental 
subjects and these papers were then published in the periodical 
called the Asiatic Researches. 

It was not only through the schools that the missionaries 
and others tried to educate the people. They established 
printing presses and published books in Indian languages. The 
Baptist missionaries of Serampur were pioneers in this respect 
in Eastern India. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION DURING THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Most histories of modern Indian education dismiss this period 
with a few remarks and begin their account from the year 
1813; when the education of the Indian people was, for the 
first time, officially recognised as a duty of the British East 
India Company. If the real drama of modern Indian edu- 
cation begins in 1813, the long period of preparation and 
rehearsals preceding it has its own importance. It determined 
to a very great extent the success or failure of that drama as 
well as the lines along which it was to develop. 

The Portuguese started in their settlements good educa- 
tional institutions and seminaries for the training of Indian 
priests. But their influence was mainly confined to their 
isolated settlements. They taught several lessons to their 
European competitors in the spheres of political adminis- 
tration and missionary work, such as the importance of naval 
power, of fortified settlements and of education as a means 
of conversion. The Portuguese language contributed many 
words to Indian languages and for a long time afterwards 
a debased kind of Portuguese was the medium of commu- 
nication in Indian sea-ports and was the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools in European settlements. 

On the whole the Portuguese contributed little to the edu- 
cational advancement of India. 

The Danes and the Dutch both made missionary and 
educational efforts which presented a contrast with the apathy 
of the British East India Company in this direction, and 
which helped to shake the Company a little out of its lethargy. 

The French contribution was practically next to nothing. 
Some schools in the French settlements, however, made an 
attempt, for the first time, to employ Indian teachers to 
teach students through the medium of the mother tongue. 

Both the English and the Protestant missionaries that 
followed in their wake learnt many a lesson from their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. 

The greatest contribution to Indian education during the 
early years of the English East India Company was made 
by the missionaries and the chaplains generally on their 
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own initiative. It was the missionaries who started schools 
and persuaded private individuals including the Directors of 
the East India Company to come forward with financial 
assistance. They made sincere efforts to reach the com- 
mon people and to convert and educate them in their own 
language. 

The officials of the Company, in their private capacity, 
also promoted the cause of Indian education. Of these the 
chaplains were the most enthusiastic. Lady Campbell’s 
‘Female Orphan Asylum’, as the name indicates, was the 
result of the efforts of the Governor’s wife. The Calcutta 
Madrasah was also started with the private money of Warren 
Hastings, and it was only after some time that the Directors 
were persuaded to pay for its expenditure. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century when the 
Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit College were 
started, the real foundation of the Orientalist policy of 
education of the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
was laid. These institutions were started for diplomatic 
reasons of conciliating influential Muslims and Hindus. 

But, on the whole, the British efforts of a century and a 
half had produced mere ripples on the main current of Indian 
life which flowed on undisturbed. Their educational 
efforts were confined to only a few people—the servants of 
the East India Company, converts to Christianity or the 
influential classes of the Muslims and the Hindus. Little 
was done for the education of the common man. What- 
ever education was given during this period had an ulterior 
motive. The missionaries wanted to use education as a means 
of conversion, and the Company officials like John Sullivan 
and Warren Hastings wanted either to improve relations 
between the rulers and the governed or at least to pacify 
the discontented Indians. Only a few private individuals 
like Lady Campbell may be said to have been moved by 


philanthropy. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMPANY IS FORCED TO ACCEPT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 


THE CHARTER ACT oF 1793 


Towarps the end of the eighteenth century, some Englishmen 
had begun to feel that the East India Company should 
accept the responsibility for educating the Indians. F oremost 
among these was Charles Grant, who wrote a treatise in 
which he painted a dark picture of the moral degradation 
of India and suggested that the country could be reformed 
through English education with the help of the State. 
Although Grant’s , Observations! had not been published 
by this time, it was read in manuscript by Wilberforce and 
a few other friends who sympathised with, and supported, 
the author’s views. These friends intended to propose the 
inclusion of a clause in the Company’s Charter to the effect 
that it was the peculiar and bounden duty of the British East 
India Company to promote the interests and happiness of 
the inhabitants of India by imparting to them useful know- 
ledge as well as religious instruction for moral improve- 
ment. The Directors were alarmed at this move, and they 
organised an effective opposition. When Wilberforce pro- 
posed in the House of Commons that the Company should 
be required to send, from time to time, a sufficient number 
of skilled and suitable missionaries and schoolmasters to 
spread secular knowledge and true religion in India, he 
was opposed by Fox and even by the Bishop of St. David. 
Fox said that all schemes of proselytisation were not only 
wrong but positively mischievous, while the Bishop sur- 
prisingly questioned the very right of any people to force 
their religion on any other nation. The House of Commons 
accepted the resolution stating “that measures ought to be 
adopted for securing the advancement of India in ‘useful 
knowledge’ and ‘religious and moral improvement’ though 
they rejected the proposal seeking to provide for the des- 
*See Chapter XII for a more detailed account. 
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patch of ‘a sufficient number’ of schoolmasters and missiona- 
ries to be maintained by the Government of the Presiden- 
cies; and the Company was very chary of granting licences 
to missionaries. ”? . 

Giving his evidence in 1853 before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to inquire into the affairs 
of the East India Company, J. C. Marshman stated the 
reasons why Wilberforce’s pious clause had to be with- 
drawn from the Company’s Charter Act of 1793. In the 
debate that followed Wilberforce’s proposal, Marshman 
said, ‘One of the Directors stated that we had just lost 
America from our folly, in having allowed the establish- 
ment of school and colleges, and that it would not do for 
us to repeat the same act of folly in regard to India; and 
that if the natives required anything in the way of educa- 
tion, they must come to England for it.’ 

The East India Company’s apathy towards Indian edu- 
cation should not be surprising, when we compare it with 
the policy of the white people elsewhere. Even about the 
middle of the nineteenth century there existed in Virginia, 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama laws to the effect that if 
a negro taught his people to read or write, he was to be 
whipped, fined and imprisoned, and if a white man taught 
them, he was to be fined one hundred dollars or impris- 
oned for six months.* 

Again, education of the people was not fully recognised 
as the duty of the State even in England, during the early 
years of the nineteenth century.® It was supposed to be the 
responsibility of the English Church. How, then, could a 
body of merchants like the British East India Company, 
whose prosperity depended chiefly upon the ignorance of 
the people it traded with, possibly be expected to under- 
take, at its own sweet will, the education of the Indian 
people? : 

2 Sir Philip Hartog: Some Aspects of Indian Education, p-5. 

* Quoted by B. D. Basu in his Education in India under E. I. Company, p. 6. 

* Actual laws quoted by B. D. Basu from Harmsworth’s History of the World, 


Vol. IV, p. 2814, (Basu, pp. 3-5) 
**In Great Britain itself it was not until 1833 that the House of Commons 
made a grant of £ 30,000 for the purpose of Education.” (Sir Phpilip Hartog 
‘in a footnote on page 74 of Some Aspects of Indian Education). 
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Although the attempts of Wilberforce, Charles Grant and 
others to saddle the East India Company with the 
responsibility of educating the Indian people had failed 
for the time being, ‘they did not sit quiet. According to 
Mayhew in his Education of India, Wilberforce had been, 
since 1792, “inconveniently vocal in the Commons on meas- 
ures for the moral and religious instruction of the natives” 
of India. Other events in England gradually forced the 
Directors of the East India Company to accept the respon- 
sibility for the education of the Indians. 

The twenty years between 1793 and 1813 form a period 
in British history when great philanthropic and educational 
efforts were made. Numerous philanthropic societies came 
into being in England for the amelioration of the lot of the 
poor. Among these, the Sunday School Union (1803), the 
Royal Lancastrian Institution (1808) and the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor (1811) deserve special 
mention. Unsuccessful attempts were also made in the 
British Parliament by Whitbread and Brougham to en- 
act laws for two years’ free schooling to poor children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 years, and for better education 
of the poor in England and Wales. Burke’s speeches on 
Indian affairs during the Impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings also clearly pointed out the dangers of the East India 
Company’s purely commercial policy and the unlimited 
avarice of its ambitious servants. Burke called them “birds 
of prey and passage.” ; 

Besides these influences in England, some of the Com- 
pany’s officials in India also raised their powerful voice in 
favour of the education of the Indian people. Lord Minto, 
Governor-General of India between 1806 and 1 
his famous Minute of 1811 abou 
India and attributed it “to the want of that encouragement 
which’ was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains and 
opulent individuals under the native governments.” He 
said, “The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite litera- 
ture neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
what is connected with the peculiar, religious doctrines of 
the people. The immediate consequence of this state of 
things is the disuse, and even actual loss of many valuable 


813, wrote in 
t the sad state of learning in 
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books; and it is to be apprehended that, unless Govern- 
ment interpose with a fostering hand, the revival of letters 
may shortly become hopeless from a want of books, or of 
persons capable of explaining them.” Lord Minto adds that 
ignorance of the natives not only deprives them of the bene- 
fits which the cultivation of letters affords but also materially 
obstructs “the measures adopted for their better govern- 
ment.” “Little doubt can be entertained,” he goes on to` 
say, “that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery, 
so frequently noticed in the official reports, is in a great measure 
ascribable, both in the Mahomedans and Hindoos, to the 
want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets 
of their respective faiths.”® 

All this combined agitation, both in England and in India, 
was: bound to influence the educational policy of the East 
India Company, so that when the Company’s Charter came 
up for renewal in 1813, a clause for the appropriation of one 
lakh of rupees for Indian education was inserted. 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE PERIOD BEFORE 1813 


Very early in the seventeenth century the Directors of the East 
India Company encouraged missionary activities and favoured 
the conversion of the Indians to Christianity. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century we notice a change in the Direc- 
tors’ attitude. When the missionaries, through Wilberforce 
and Charles Grant, tried to force the Gompany in 1793 to 
send to India “missionaries and schoolmasters” to bring 
to the “pagans and heathens” the Gospel of Christianity, 
the Directors fought tooth and nail and succeeded in getting 
Wilberforce’s pious clause eliminated from the Charter Act 
of 1793. On the authority of Richter’s History of Missions 
in India we learn how one of the Company’s Directors 
(named Mr. Bensley) summed up the official position in 
the following words : “So far from approving the proposed 
clause or listening to it with patience, from the first moment 
I heard of it I considered it the most wild, extravagant, 


è © Minto's Minute of 1811 in the Appendix I to The Report of the Select Gom- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, 1832. 
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expensive and unjustifiable project that ever was suggested 
by the most visionary speculator.” Again, when in pent 
1806, a sepoy rebellion in Vellore district broke out, it was 
attributed to the activities of the missionaries. “This insigni- 
ficant circumstance”, says Richter, “sufficed to extinguish 
the last spark of sympathy with missions on the part of those 
in authority.” í 

Shri K. S. Vakil in his Education in India? (Modern Period) 
quotes an interesting passage from the Secret Despatch No. 3 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
dated Sept. 7, 1808: 

When we afforded our countenance and sanction to the 
missionaries who have from time to time proceeded to India 
for the purpose of Propagating the Christian religion, it 
was far from being in our contemplation to add the influ- 
ence of our authority to any attempts they might make; for, 
on the contrary, we were perfectly aware that the progress 
of real conversion would be gradual and slow, arising more 
from a conviction of the purity of the principles of our religion 
itself, and from the pious examples of its teachers, than from 
any undue influence or from the exertions of authority which 
are never to be resorted to in such cases.” 

Another trend that characterises the period under review 
was the constant refusal of the Company’s Directors to 
acknowledge the responsibility for the education of the Indian 
people. Even after the Charter Act of 1813 by which the 
Company had to set aside the sum of one lakh of rupees for 
the people’s education, the authorities, as we shall see later, 
were unwilling to carry out the intention of the British Parlia- 
ment faithfully. Some of the Company’s officials like Warren 
Hastings, however, partially recognised the duty ofa civilized 
government to promote education. I use the word “‘partially” 
advisedly, because the chief motive behind Hastings’ educa- 
tional effort was political—the conciliation of influential 
Hindus and Muslims, 

“We can also trace during this period the gradual evolution 
of the Orientalist policy, which prevailed during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and also the germ of that A 
Anglicists-Orientalists controversy, which reached its climax 

7 (1840 edition) p. 44, 
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during the early thirties. The establishment of the Calcutta 
Madrasah in 1780 and the Banaras Hindu College in 1791, 
were the first steps in the evolution of the Orientalist policy, 
while Charles Grant’s advocacy of imparting Western 
knowledge through the medium of English reflected the 
future Anglicist view-point. Lord Minto’s famous Minute 
of 1811 also lent its powerful support to the Orientalists 
and determined to a great extent the way in which the sum of 
one lakh of rupees allotted every year to education was to be 
spent for the first two decades after the Charter Act of 1813. 

Again, the establishment of Oriental institutions of higher 
learning and the encouragement given only to a few selec- 
ted classes adumbrate what later came to be known as the 
“Downward Filtration Theory”, i.e. the view that the 
knowledge and culture of the topmost classes was bound 
to filter down to the masses in course of time. 


Tue CHARTER Act oF 1813 


This Act may be regarded as the triumph of the missonary 
effort which had become intensified since 1793 to force the 
East India Company to undertake the education and moral 
uplift of the Indian people. Let us see how the historian 
of missionary activities in India views the whole matter: 
“The 13th Resolution, the one in which the whole mis- 
sionary question was really involved, ran as follows: ‘Re- 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that it is 
the duty of this country to promote the interests and hap- 
piness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and that measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge 
and moral improvement. That in furtherance of the above 
objects sufficient facilities shall be afforded by law to per- 
sons desirous of going to, or remaining in, India for the 
purpose of accomplishing those benevolent designs.’ That 
meant that the missionaries were to be allowed to enter India 
and reside there; they might preach, found churches, and 
discharge all spiritual duties; in a word, they might fulfil 
their missionary calling in its completest and widest sense.”* 


8 Richter: History of Missions in India, p. 151. 
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While this part of the Act is important because it led to 
the intensification and extension of missionary effort in 
India, section 43 of the Act was still more important because 
it provided money for Indian education and defined the 
objects of the Company’s educational policy in India. It 
ran as follows :- 

“Tt shall be lawful for the Governor-General-in-Council to 
Pirech thata <r Aiaren A cad a sum not less than one lakh of 
rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the 
revival and improvement of the learned natives of India, 

‘and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British terri- 
tories in India.” 

The words at the beginning should be noted very care- 
` fully—“It shall be lawful”. The appropriation of the sum 
of one lakh of rupees for education was not obligatory but 
was left to the discretion of the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil. Again, although the objects of the educational policy are 
mentioned, they are vague and admit of several interpre- 
tations. Moreover, the section gives no directions whatso- 
ever about the methods in which the three educational 
objects mentioned above were to be achieved. As a result 
of these shortcomings little or nothing was done for a decade 
after the passing of the said Act, and another decade was 
consumed more in fruitless controversies than in adopt- - 
ing measures for the real educational advancement of the 
country. Another reason for the absence of Government 
educational activity during the first decade was the pre- 
occupation with the wars with Nepal (1814-16) and with 
the Marathas (1817-19), which were a great strain on the 
finances of the Government. 


Tue REACTION OF THE DIRECTORS IN THEIR DESPATCH or 1814 


The educational clause, as I have already stated, was included 
in the Charter Act of 1813 in the teeth of the opposition 
from the Directors of the East India Company. They were 
not enthusiastic about carrying it out at all. In their Des- 
. patch of June 3, 1814, to the Governor-General-in-Council 
the Directors gave their interpretation of the educational 
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clause mentioned above and suggested how the sum. of 
one lakh of rupees should be spent on education every 
year. In their opinion, none of the objects of the clause - 
could be achieved “through the medium of public colleges 
se bate because the natives of caste and of reputation 
will not submit to the subordination and discipline of a 
college.” The best method, they suggested, was to leave them 
“to the practice of an usage, long established amongst them, 
of giving instruction at their own houses, and by our encoura- 
ging them in the exercise and cultivation of their talents, 
by the stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, and in 
some instances by grants of pecuniary assistance.” For 
political reasons they wanted that educational efforts should 
be concentrated on Banaras ‘‘which is regarded as the central 
point of their (i.e. of the Hindus) religious worship, and as the 
great repository of their learning.” The Government repre- 
sentative at Banaras was, therefore, to report “what ancient 
establishments are still existing for the diffusion of knowledge 
in that city; what branches of science and literature are 
taught there; by what means the professors and teachers 
are supported; and in what way their present establishments 
might be improved to most advantage.” The Directors also 
talked about “many tracts of merit” in Sanskrit “on the 
virtues of plants and drugs and on the application of them in 
medicine” and about “treatises on astronomy and mathe- 
matics” which might “not add new light to European science,” 
but which still might prove useful. They, therefore, wanted 
“that due encouragement should be given to such of our 
servants in any of these departments as may be disposed 
to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit language.” 
They summed up their position in the following words: 
“We shall consider the money that may be allotted to this 
service as beneficially employed, if it should prove the 
means, by an improved intercourse of the Europeans with 
the natives, to produce those reciprocal feelings of regard 
and respect which are essential to the permanent interests of 
the British Empire in India.”? 

From this Despatch it is clear that the Court of Directors 


° From the Affairs of the East India Company, Vol. 1., (1832) quoted in steer 
detail by B. D. Basu in bis Education in India under the East India Company, p. 12. 
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did not intend to do anything more than to “bestow hono- 
rary marks of distinction? on some learned natives of India, 
to give some financial assistance to a few deserving men 
from their midst, and to encourage their own servants to 
study the Sanskrit language. They found a lame excuse 
‘for not starting colleges in their imaginary notion that the 
Hindus would not submit to college discipline. But most 
of all they had at their heart “the permanent interests of 
the British Empire in India” and not the education of the 
Indian people. It is, therefore, not surprising that even 
this meagre sum of one lakh of rupees a year was not utilised 
at all, or only partially utilised, for nearly a decade. 

The Committee of Public Instruction, when it was estab- 
lished in 1823, made no endeavour to obtain any portion 

- of the arrears of the annual budgeted allowance of one lakh 
of rupees for education. Only the arrears from the year 
1821 were accounted to the Committee. 

While the Company’s Directors had been so unwilling to 
spend money on the education of the Indian people even 
after the sanction of the British Parliament, they had been 
spending large sums of money on the training of English 
civil servants in India. In 1880 there was established in 
Calcutta a college for the education of civilians and the 
Company’s Directors sanctioned the sum of 1,50,000 rupees 
for the annual expenses of the college. Major B. D. Basu 
in his Education in India under the East India Gompany*® gives 
illuminating details of the yearly expenses from 1800 to 1830 
on the training of the Company’s civil servants in the presiden- 
cies and also the contributions made to the Calcutta Madrasah 
and the Banaras Hindu College, and reaches the following 
conclusion: 

“Thus it would be observed that the Indian Government 
had to spend every year more money on the education of 
their civil servants, who in the three presidencies seldom 
exceeded more than 100 in number, than on the education 
of their Indian subjects, who at the lowest computation 
must have exceeded fifty millions of human beings.’ 


10. pp. 25-36. 
1 ibid., p. 37.. 


PART TWO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


CHAPTER v 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
VERNACULARS 


THE first to use the vernacular as a medium of instruction 
in their schools were the Christian missionaries who worked 
‘chiefly among the people of the lowest castes and sought 
to convert them. They not only carefully studied the 
vernacular languages but wrote their grammars, compiled 
dictionaries and translated the New Testament into those 
vernaculars, I have already discussed the good work done 
in this respect by Ziegenbalg, Schultze, Schwartz, De Nobili 
and others. But the mission vernacular schools do not 
seem to have become popular because of the prejudices 
of the Hindus and Muslims who were afraid of the evange- 
lizing motives of their founders. As early as 1725 the Protes- 
tant missionaries of Tranquebar had about 17 schools for 
“Heathen and Muhammedan’” children and four schools 
for Christian children. The first group of schools was soon 
neglected because Christianity could not directly be taught 
there. Later, the missionaries introduced English also in 
their schools, partly to meet a popular demand, and partly 
in the hope that it would lead to people’s conversion to 
Christianity, 

It was no part of the Orientalist policy, followed by the 
Government towards the end ofthe eighteenth century and during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century, to encourage 
the vernacular languages. This neglect of the vernacular 
languages on the part of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction was noticed by the Court of Directors, who in 
their communication to: the Bengal Government in 1830 
said: “We perceive some traces in the General Committee, 
and still more in the local Committee of Delhi, to underrate 
the importance of what may be done to spread useful knowl- 
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edge among the natives through the medium of books and 
oral instruction in their own languages.” Indeed, the 
General Committee did nothing to encourage the vernacular 
languages. It vaguely believed that the study of the classical 
languages would somehow enrich and standardise the vernac- 
ular languages automatically. The Committee only noted the 
popularity of Hindi in the Oriental College at Agra and gave 
a little financial assistance to about nine vernacular village 
schools at Saugar in about 1831. In its report for the year 
1831, the General Committee said, “The schools at Saugar, 
although of the nature of village schools, are apparently 
required by the great want of means of instruction in that 
part of the country, and by their being situated among a 
population so essentially Hindoo. One of the Committee's 
objects has always been the formation of a standard language 
for the Western Provinces by the cultivation of the vernacular 
dialects.” 

The Anglicists, on the other hand, dismissed the claims 
of the vernacular languages on the ground that these were 
not in an adequately advanced state for the communication 
of a knowledge of Western science and literature. Thus 
the vernacular languages in Bengal were, to all intents and 
purposes, crushed to death between the two millstones of 
the Orientalist and Anglicist policies. 

Before the General Committee of Public Instruction came 
into existence in 1823, Lord Moira, however, in his Minute 
on Education dated October 2, 1815 had raised his voice in 
favour of encouraging village teachers. He complained that 
the chief defect of native education in village schools was 
“that the inculcation of moral principle forms no part of it” 
and that the “village shoolmasters could not teach that in 
which they had themselves never been instructed.” He 
thought that the money spent on Oriental colleges of higher 
learning was a mere waste because he did “not believe that 
in those retreats there remained any embers capable of being 
fanned into life.” He added, “It is true, the form of tuition 
is kept up in them, but the ceremony is gone through by men 
who are (as far as I could learn) devoid of comprehension in 


* Letter, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Government of Bengal, dated 29th September 1830, par. 13. 
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the very branches which they profess to teach.” The same 
year Sir Charles Metcalfe replied to the objections of certain 
officials that if the Government promoted education among 
the native subjects, the latter might be led to demand indepen- 
dence. Sir Charles Metcalfe contended that by conferring on 
the natives the blessings of education, the British Government 
would earn not only ‘‘the gratitude of India”, but also “the 
admiration of the world.” He went on: “My own opinion 
is that the more blessings we confer on them, the better hold 
we shall have on their affections and in consequence the greater 
strength and duration to our empire.’”* 

In 1817 the Calcutta School Book Society was formed for 
“the preparation, publication and cheap or gratuitous supply 
of works useful in schools and seminaries of learning;’’? and 
the preliminary rules also stated that “it forms no part of the 
design of this institution to furnish religious books.” Sir 
Edward Hyde East, who helped in the establishment of the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya, was also a member of this committee. 
He has given the origin of the Society in the following words: 

“A few individuals engaged in establishing schools for 
the instruction of native children having found a great obstacle 
to their exertions in the want of lessons and books, in the 
native language suited to the capacities of the young, or at all 
adapted for the purpose of enlightening their mind, or improv- 
ing their morals, proposals have been circulated for a subscrip- 
tion, for the publication of elementary books in the Bengalee 
and Hindustani languages.” It was not till 1821 that the 
Government consented to give this Society an annual grant 
of Rs. 6,000/-. 

Another Society called the Calcutta School Society was 
also formed in 1819 for establishing schools for the instruction 
of the natives mainly through the medium of the vernacular 
languages first in Calcutta and its neighbourhood and then in 
other parts of the country. But the Orientalist policy of the 
Government, and the popular demand for English, nipped 
in the bud these tendencies in favour of the vernacular lan- 
guages in Bengal. 

The events in Bombay, and partly in Madras, however, 
took a different course which was more favourable to the 


2Adam’s Reports, (Calcutta edition), p. 406. 
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vernacular languages till the final triumph of the Anglicists 
in Bengal, which was bound to influence the whole of British 
India. 

We have already discussed how the South of India became 
the first field of Protestant missionaries, who started elementary 
schools for the education and conversion of the natives. 
Among these the Danish missionaries of Tranquebar were 
most famous. When the Charter Act of 1813 provided for 
the missionaries greater facilities of work and movement 
in India, new missionary societies entered the field. The 
London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, 


and the Scotch Missionary Society did good work in Madras . 


and its vicinity. 

But little educational work had been done by the Govern- 
ment in Madras Presidency till Sir Thomas Munro became 
the governor in 1820. We have already discussed Munro’s 
efforts at investigating the state of native education in the 
presidency. In his circular letter of directions to the different 
collectors he insisted upon the principle of non-interference 
with the native schools. “It is not my intention to recommend 
any interference whatever in the native schools. Everything 
of this kind should be carefully avoided and the people should 
be left to manage their own schools in their own way. All 
that we ought to do is to facilitate the operation of these schools 
by restoring any funds that may have been diverted from 
them, and perhaps granting additional ones where it may 
appear advisable,” 

Munro, in his famous Minute of March 1826, made a 
few proposals for the improvement of education in his 
Presidency. He suggested how some of the causes, like the 
people’s poverty and the absence of well-instructed teachers, 
which were responsible for a low state of education, could 
be removed. “The poverty of the people may in a great 
degree be removed by the endowment of schools throughout 
the country by Government, and the want of encouragement 
will be remedied by good education being rendered more 
easy and general, and by the preference which will naturally 
be given to well-educated men in all public offices.” He 


7 A. J. Arbuthnot: Selections from Munro's Minute and other Official Writings, Vol. 
9 
2, p. 330. 
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recommended a monthly sum of Rs. 700/- to be given to the 
Madras School Book Society which included in its programme 
the establishment of “a school for educating teachers”, because 
Munro felt that “no progress....can be made without a 
body of better instructed teachers than we have at present.” 
He also recommended “that Government should establish 
in each collectorate two principal schools, one for Hindus 
and the other for Mahomedans; and that hereafter, as teachers 
can be found, the Hindu schools might be augmented so as 
to give one to each Tahsildary.” But the number of Mahome- 
dans being only one twentieth of that of the Hindus, it was 
“not necessary to give more than one Mahomedan school 
to each collectorate, except in Arcot and other collecto- 
rates” where Mahomedans lived in larger numbers. 

He proposed to establish twenty Collectorate schools 
for Mahomedans, twenty Collectorate schools for Hindus 
and 300 Tehsildari schools at a total monthly expense to 
the Government of Rs. 4,000/-, including the monthly grant 
of Rs. 700/- to the Madras School Book Society. He also 
made it clear that the existing endowments and public grants 
amounting in all to a little less than Rs. 20,000 and belong- 
ing “chiefly to the teachers of Theology, Law and Astron- 
omy” should not be appropriated for the purpose of establi- 
shing new schools. 

Although Munro’s suggestions were accepted by ‘the 
Court of Directors, Munro’s death in 1827 cut short his 
scheme. Only about 70 Tehsildari schools could be estab- 
lished by the year 1830, when the Court of Directors issued 
fresh instructions to the Madras Government in favour of 
English education for the higher classes of Indian society. 
They criticised the Madras Government’s scheme because 
“no provision was made (in it) for the instruction of any 
portion of the natives in the higher branches of knowledge. 
A further extension of the elementary education which already 
existed, and an improvement of its quality by the multiplication 
and diffusion of useful books in the native languages were all that 
was aimed at. It was indeed proposed to establish at the presi- 
dency a central school for the education of teachers, but the 
teachers were to be instructed only in those elementary 
acquirements which they were afterwards to teach in Tehsildari 
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and Collectorate schools. The improvements of education, 
however, which most effectually contribute to elevate the 
moral and intellectual condition of a people are those which 
concern the education of the higher classes of persons pos- 
sessing leisure and natural influence over the minds of their 
countrymen.” The Court of Directors also expressed their 
“anxious desire to have at our disposal a body of Natives 
qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger 
share and occupy higher situations in the civil administra- 
tion of their country” and pointed out that the Madras Gov- 
ernment measures were not calculated to satisfy that desire. 
They expressed their satisfaction with the measures adopted 
in Bengal for “instruction in the English language and in 
European literature and science” and directed: “We are 
desirous that similar measures should be adopted at your 
Presidency.”” 

But efforts in this direction, in Bombay, were initially more 
successful, although ultimately the predominance of English 
rendered them ineffective. 

In 1815 certain European gentlemen of Bombay formed the 
Bombay Education Society “with the benevolent object of 
training up the children of their own countrymen in pious 
attachment to the principles of Christianity and implanting 
in their minds such other knowledge and habits of industry 
as might render them useful members of the community.’ 
By 1820 the Society also had four schools for Indian children 
with about 250 pupils reading in them. As the work of edu- 
cating the native children increased, the Society appointed a 
special committee to look after it. This special Committee 
in 1822 separated from the parent body under the name of the 
Native School Book and School Society, with the object of a 
“general diffusion of useful knowledge among the native 
inhabitants of India subject to the presidency of Bombay.” 
Its main objects included the provision of suitable vernacular 
and English books for use in schools, assistance to and improve- 
ment of existing schools, and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of new schools in keeping with the needs of the people 

* Condensed from the Directors’ letter to Madras, dated Sept. 29, 1830, given 


in the Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 1, pp. 179-180. 
* Taken from the First Annual Report of the Society. 
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and the resources of the Society. The Society appointed a 
special committee “to examine the system of education 
prevailing among the natives and to suggest the improvements 
necessary to be applied to it.” This committee found four 
chief defects in native schools—inadequacy of the books of 
instruction, want of qualified teachers, absence of an efficient 
method of teaching and lack of funds. To remove these defects 
the committee suggested that help from Europeans with a 
knowledge of the vernacular languages should be obtained, 
that Bell’s system of tuition should be adopted for economy 
and that suitable books shoud be published, It also recom- 
mended the establishment of English schools, but only those 
pupils who had acquired a fixed minimum standard in their 
mother-tongue were to be admitted to such schools. The 
recommendations also included suggestions for the training 
of teachers and for an appeal to be made to the Government 
for funds. In 1823 the Society applied to the Government for 
financial assistance, which was granted and which also oc- 
casioned Elphinstone’s famous Minute on education. 

In 1827 the Bombay Native School Book and School Society 
changed its name for a briefer one—the Bombay Native Edu- 
cation Society. With the support of the Government of 
Bombay it had, by 1833, published nearly 50,000 volumes at 
a cost of two lakhs of rupees, started numerous primary schools 
and four English schools at Bombay, Thana, Panvel and 
Poona. 

Elphinstone in his famous Minute of December 13, 1823 
acknowledged the need of “great assistance from Government” 
for the proper education of the natives. His educational plan 
consisted of the following seven measures: 

1. Improvement of native schools and increasing their 

number; 

2. Adequate supply of school books ; 

3. “Encouragement to lower orders of natives to avail them- 
selves of the means of instruction thus afforded them;” 
4, Establishment of schools “for teaching the European 

sciences and improvements in the higher branches of 

education ;” 
5. “The preparation and publication of books of moral and 
physical science in native languages;” 
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6. Establishment of schools for “teaching English to those 
disposed to pursue it as a classical language and as a 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the European dis- 
coveries;” and 

7. “Encouragement of the natives in the pursuit of those last 
branches of knowledge.” 

In order to carry out the programme of education outlined 
above, Elphinstone suggested the institution of examinations 
and a scale of prizes and rewards for the encouragement of 
students and financial assistance for the encouragement 
of private educational effort. 

But Elphinstone’s scheme was opposed by Mr. Warden, a 
member of his Council, who advocated the use of the English 
medium for the promotion of education in Bombay. These 
differences later developed into the well-known Anglicists- 
Vernacularists controversy, which we shall discuss in a separate 
chapter. : 

A few years later Adam made similar recommendations in 
Bengal for the promotion of vernacular education. We have 
already discussed Adam’s reports about the state of indigenous 
education in Bengal and Bihar. 

Adam believed that the native Indian institutions of edu- 
cation “‘present the only true and sure foundations on which 
any scheme of general or national education can be estab- 
lished.” He did not favour Government interference with 
native schools and objected to the establishment of even govern- 
ment-controlled model schools on the ground that the loss of 
native control might excite the illwill of displaced teachers. 
He, therefore, recommended a plan of “payment by results”. 
Collaboration between the Indians and Europeans was needed 
for preparing school books of increasing difficulty in Bengali, 
Hindi and Urdu. He was against any attempt to alter the 
religious conviction of the pupils, who were to be instructed in 
the principles of their own religions. Teachers were to be 
suitably rewarded for their own proficiency and for the attain- 
ments of the pupils taught by them. 

But Adam’s scheme was rejected because the Government 
supported the policy of educating higher classes in Western 
learning through the medium of English. 
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VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 
or AGRA AND OUDH 


When in 1840 the educational institutions of the North-Western 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh passed into the control of the 
provincial government, the policy of promoting education 
through the medium of the vernacular was adopted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thomason. The reason given for 
this change from the Bengal Government education policy 
was that “much less encouragement there exists here for the 
study of English than is the case in the Lower Provinces, and 
in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. There are here 
very few European residents, except the functionaries of Govern- 
ment. There is no wealthy body of European merchants 
transacting their business in the English language, and accord- 
ing to the English method. There is no supreme court where 
justice is administered in English, no English Bar or Attorneys, 
no European sea-borne commerce, with its shipping and English 
sailors, and constant influx of foreign articles and commodities, 
and even in the public service, the posts are very few in which 
a knowledge of the English language is necessary for a discharge 
of their functions.” ê 

It is interesting to note that the reason given for the en- 
couragement of education through the medium of the vernac- 
ular is the absence of any incentive to the study of English, 
and not any conviction that the vernacular medium is the only 
effective means of the promotion of education among the 
masses. 

Mr. Thomason had for the provinces of Agra and Oudh 
a plan based on the recommendation made by Adam in his 
Reports on the Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar. 
Every Tehsildari was to have a village school conducted by 
a schoolmaster on a salary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 a month. 
The subjects to be taught included “reading and writing the 
vernacular languages, both Oordoo and Hindee; Accounts 
and Mensuration of land according to the native system,” 
together with “such instruction in Geography, History, Geom-» 
etry, or other general subjects conveyed through the medium 
of the vernacular language, as the people may be willing to 


è Selections from Educational Records, Vol. 11, pp- 228-9. 
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receive.” Rivalry between Government schools and indigenous 
village schools was to be avoided by making the terms of 
admission to the former more difficult. For a proper inspection 
of these Government Tehsildari schools there was to be for the 
whole province a Visitor-General, who was to be assisted by 
‘zilla? and ‘pergunnah’ visitors. The ‘pergunnah’ visitors 
, Were to receive salaries ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 a month 
and their duty was “to visit all the towns and principal vil- 
lages in their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what means of 
instruction are available to the people.” They were also 
expected to improve the existing schools by their advice, and 
encourage and assist people in establishing new schools. Prizes 
were to be offered both to the teachers and to the scholars, and 
deserving students were to be admitted to Tehsildari schools 
free of charge. 

Over the ‘pergunnah’ visitors there was to be a ‘zilla’ visitor 
on a monthly salary between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200. He was 
to have the sum of 500 rupees a year at his disposal to be given 
away as prizes on the recommendations of the ‘pergunnah’ 
visitors. Among his chief duties were the supervision of 
periodical examinations, checking of ‘pergunnah’ visitors’ 
work and preparation of annual reports on the progress of 
education in the district, including the state of education in 
indigenous schools. Besides these duties, he was to be “the 
agent for the distribution and sale of school books’? and was 
to “receive a commission of 10 per cent on all such sales.” 

The Visitor-General was to supervise the entire educational 
work in his jurisdiction. He was to “correspond direct with 
the Government” and “to furnish an Annual Report on the 
state of education in the several districts under his charge.”’? 

The Directors of the East India Company approved of 
Thomason’s plan and sanctioned its introduction in eight dis- 
tricts out of a total of thirty-one. The satisfactory results of 
this scheme were praised by Wood’s famous Despatch of 1854. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


“AI! these efforts to educate the Indians through the medium 
of the vernaculars deserve great praise. But they were all iso- 


? The Resolution of the 9th February, 1850; summarised from the Selections 
from Educational Records, Vol. IE, pp. 249-51. 
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lated efforts, too weak to check the flood of English education 
in India. Their only defect was that they did not take the 
indigenous institutions for elementary education adequately 
into consideration, but tried to set up a rival system. In 
Bombay, for example, the indigenous elementary schools were 
allowed to die out, and a few primary schools of a new type 
were established with the aim of imparting to the people 
Western knowledge through the medium of the vernacular. 

The claim of the vernacular languages as the only effective 
means of educating the masses had never been seriously denied 
either by the Orientalists or by the Anglicists. The Orientalists 
vaguely believed that the study of the classical languages 
would automatically enrich the vernacular languages without 
any direct efforts to cultivate or improve the latter. The 
Anglicists always said that the English medium was inevitable 
because of the crude and undeveloped state of the vernacular 
languages. Indeed, after the introduction of English as the 
language of political correspondence between the British 
Government in India and the Indian rulers, when it was sug- 
gested that English should also be made the language of the 
courts of justice, the Court of the Company’s Directors definite- 
ly said,‘ ‘At least the proceedings of the courts of justice should 
be exempted from the practice which you propose gradually 
to introduce, and be conducted in the vernacular language 
of the particular zilla or district, unless, upon consideration, 
you see good reasons for adhering to the present practice.””* 

The case for the vernacular has been very well expressed by 
a writer (quoted by Major B. D. Basu)? as follows: 

“History tells us that no nation has ever yet been civilized 
or educated, save through its own vernacular and that the up- 
rooting of a vernacular is the extermination of the race, oF at 
least of all its peculiar characteristics. Speech, Thought and 
Existence are so closely pound together, that it is impossible 
to separate them. They are the great trinity in the unity 
of the race.” 


$ Letter from Court to Bengal, dated 29th September, 1830. 
3 Education in India under E-L. Company, PP- 98-99. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ANGLICISTS-VERNACULARISTS 
CONTROVERSY AND ITS OUTCOME 


We have discussed how, in Madras, Munro’s scheme of encour- 
aging indigenous education by establishing a large number of 
Tehsildari schools was cut short by his death in 1827 and by 
the criticism. of the Court of Directors in 1830. Even the few 
Tehsildari schools that had been established under Munro’s 
scheme were discontinued in 1836 when the Bengal Govern- 
ment ordered that the aid to Collectorate and Tehsildari schools 
should be stopped, and an English college at Madras and 
English schools in other suitable places should be started. Thus 
Madras was made to fall into step with the Anglicist policy of 
Bengal, 

We have also discussed the efforts made in the North-Western 
Provinces to educate the people mainly through the medium 
of their own vernacular languages. We have mentioned 
Elphinstone’s seven-point programme and Mr. Warden’s 


“I do not contemplate”, he said, “the education of a popu- 
lation of eighty millions of souls in the English language; but 
I do contemplate, and at no distant period, its general use in 
all proceedings, and its ultimate foundation, as the language 
of the educated classes of British India,’*1 

In spite of Warden’s opposition the Bombay Native Education 
Society went on establishing primary schools for the purpose 
of spreading “Western science and knowledge through the 
mother-tongue.” The Society also conducted several English 
schools at Bombay and other places, but it regarded “the 
teaching of the English language as of secondary importance 


1 Appendix I to Report from Commons Select Committee, 16th August, 1832. 
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in effecting the mental and moral improvement of the natives.” 
By the year 1840 when the Society was abolished, as many 
as 115 primary schools had been established. 

In 1823 the Engineering Institution was founded, its chief 
feature being the vernacular medium through which instruc- 
tion in European science was given to Indian students. In 
1826 a medical school was also established where its superin- 
tendent translated several works on medical science into the 
Marathi and Hindustani languages. But these institutions 
were not very successful probably for lack of suitable text- 
books in the vernacular languages. 

When in 1827 Elphinstone retired, the influential people of 
Bombay formed a Committee and raised a sum of Rs. 2,26,172/- 
to institute Elphinstone professorships “for the purpose of 
teaching the natives the English language and the Arts, 
Science and Literature of Europe.” The Court of Directors 
sanctioned an equal amount. 

The declared purpose of the Elphinstone professorships for 
which the people of Bombay had raised such a large sum led 
Mr. Warden to renew his attack on the general policy of the 
Bombay Native Education Society. He was glad to receive 
“so unqualified a corroboration’ of his views and urged “the 
policy of directing our chief effort to one object—to a diffusion 
of a knowledge of the English language, as best calculated to 
facilitate the intellectual and moral improvement of India.” 

But Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, agreed 
with the views of his predecessor, and so, little change in the 
essential principles of Elphinstone’s system was effected during 
his stay. But Malcolm’s successors began to change the 
Bombay Government’s educational policy in favour of Eng- 
lish. Lord Clare suggested that the number of professors for 
Hindu learning at the Poona College should be reduced and 
professors for instruction in English and Persian should be 
added in order to make the institution more useful. Indeed, 
he added in his Minute of May 8, 1832, “In fact in every 
seminary supported by Government the English language 
should be taught”. Lord Clare also abolished the Native 
Medical School founded by Elphinstone. Clare’s successor, 
Sir Robert Grant, founded a Medical College in which the 
English medium was used. 
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In spite of the anglicising policy of Clare and Grant, primary 
schools of the native type were established in 1837 in Purandar 
Taluka of Poona district. These schools were different from 
the primary schools of the Bombay Native Education Society, 
where reading, writing, Arithmetic, History of England and 
India, Geography, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
Euclidean Geometry and Trigonometry were taught. But the 
Purandar schools sought to instruct the masses in reading, 
writing and Arithmetic on the lines of the indigenous schools. 
These schools were controlled by the Revenue Department 
till 1840. 

In 1839 Lord Auckland desired the Bombay Government to 
furnish a report on the state and progress of vernacular schools 
in the province, Captain T. Candy, Superintendent of the 
Poona College and the Government vernacular schools in the 
Deccan, prepared the required report. The gist of Captain 
Candy’s Report of May 27, 1840 was: “The national education 
of India cannot be said to be on a suitable basis till there is a 
vernacular school in every village and an English school in 
every zilla.” Captain Candy’s recommendation was for- 
warded to the Governor-General-in-Council with a request that 
approval to its operation in Bombay should be given. But the 
Governor-General did not give his sanction on two grounds— 
lack of adequate funds and the existence already of a large 
number of vernacular schools. The Governor-General, how- 
ever, sanctioned the establishment of two English schools— 
one in Gujarat and the other in the Southern Maratha country. 

In 1840 the Bombay Native Education Society was abol- 
ished and the Board of Education was established. The 
Board took over not only the institutions of the Society but 
also the Poona Sanskrit College, the Elphinstone Institution 
and the Purandar schools. The policy of the Bombay Board 
of Education marked a further swerve in the direction of English 
education. It regarded the money spent on Purandar schools 
as a waste and “determined on reopening no schools in the 
districts which have been once closed, and on taking all op- 
portunities, as they occur, of closing the schools now open.””? 

In its annual report for the year 1845, the Board of Edu- 
cation, Bombay, gave interesting figures. Out of 10,616 

2 Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, p. 148. 
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scholars in Bombay Government schools only 761 studied 
English; but in Bengal no fewer than 3,953 pupils in Govern- 
ment institutions, out of a total of 5,570, were receiving English 
education. The Bengal Government was spending nearly 
three times the Bombay Government’s expenditure on edu- 
cation. The Board reached the conclusion that the existing 
system of education could not effect the intellectual or moral 
improvement of the people because of a lack of good teachers 
of, and suitable literature in, the vernacular languages. The 
Board became convinced of the theory of “Downward Filtra- 
tion” “of the necessity of beginning from above downward, 
when the attempt is made by a Western nation to introduce 
their own system of education, and their own habits of thought 
among a people whose type and character of civilization have 
been so wholly different.” 

The Board’s policy of encouraging education through the 
medium of English brought the matter to a head. It was sug- 
gested that the Poona Sanskrit College be abolished, but the 
Government had appointed Captain T. Candy as its Superinten- 
dent in 1837 for the purpose of reforming it. Captain Candy 
introduced and encouraged a systematic study of the verna- 
cular languages in the College. He said, “The vernacular 
should be studied by all, from the prince to the peasant; 
and it should, nay it must, form the medium through which 
the mass of the population shall receive the education suitable 
for, and needed by, them. 

“English, on the other hand, should be studied by every 
gentleman,’ by every one who has leisure and means to pro- 
secute the study, by every one who aspires to a superior situa- 
tion under Government, and by every one who wishes to be 
thoroughly educated.” 

But the President of the Bombay Board of Education being 
an advocate of English education, Captain Candy’s sugges- 
tions were not accepted in practice. 

In 1845 the controversy between the Anglicists and Verna- 
cularists became acute. Like the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, the Bombay Board of Education also 
became almost equally divided on the point of a suitable medi- 
um of education. While Colonel Jervis and the three Indian 
members of the Board espoused the cause of the vernacular 
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languages, the president, Sir Erskine Perry, with two European 
members formed the Anglicist group. Colonel Jervis 
said that the policy of the Bombay Native Education Society 
of promoting education through the medium of the mother- 
tongue had remained “unquestioned, until of late years, when 
the influence of certain men in authority of undoubted talent, 
but of strong and peculiar prejudices, introduced the idea of 
giving the preponderating consideration to the study of English.” 
“Surely it must be admitted”, he contended, “that general 
education cannot be afforded, except through the medium 
with which the mind is familiar.” The use of an unfamiliar 
language like English would really “withhold all education 
from the native population of this country, until the English 
language is so familiar to them that each individual can think 
and reason in that tongue.” “The idea”, therefore, “of 
making English the sole language of our Indian subjects”, 
which “has been seriously entertained and propounded”, is of 
a “chimerical nature.” “In proportion as we confine edu- 
cation to the channel of the English language, so will the 
fruits be restricted to a number of scribes and inferior agents 
for public and private offices, and a few enlightened individuals 
isolated by their very superiority from their fellow countrymen.” 
He spoke of the wrong insistence “so much on imposing the 
burden ofthe foreign language of a handful of rulers on millions 
of our native population.” “On the contrary,” he went on, 
“I conceive it a paramount duty, on our part, to foster the 
vernacular dialects, and to use every endeavour to free them 
from the swaddling-bands in which they have been hitherto 
confined. Aided by their cognate classical dialects (Sanskrit 
etc.) they would be capable of a copiousness of expression 
now unknown to them,”? He quoted Horace Wilson also in 
support of his views. 

In a Minute dated April 13, 1847, Colonel Jervis further 
clarified his views: 

“My object is to establish the point that we must look to 
the diffusion of a truly sound, intellectual and moral edu- 
cation, primarily and mainly through the medium of the verna- 
cular dialects”, and that “for that object, we should make 
considerable efforts and sacrifices to obtain good translations 

3 Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, pp. 11-13. 
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and well-educated Englishmen, as teachers, who would enter 
with ardour in the task imposed on them, and would acquire 
the languages of this country.” 

He expounded the two principles governing his advocacy of 
the vernacular—‘‘the greater ease with which the instruction 
is communicated in the first place, and, in the second, the fact 
that an individual, when educated solely through the medium 
of a foreign language, is still unable, to impart the results to 
others, through the medium of his own.” 

The views of the Indian members also of the Board were 
embodied in a Minute dated May 1, 1847 by Jagannath 
Shankarseth, who repeated some of the arguments of Colonel 
Jervis in favour of the vernacular languages, but was also an- 
xious to say as much in favour of English education as he could 
without violent contradiction. Some of the points that he 
emphasized were: 

1, The vernacular was superior to English as a medium of 

communicating useful knowledge to Indians. 

2. A vernacular medium was better understood by the 
people. 

3. A native who is first well-grounded in his own vernacular 
can also make rapid progress in his study of English. 

4, It is impossible to teach the great mass of the people a 
language like English, which is so different from their own. 

5. Contributors to the funds for the Elphinstone Professor- 
ships never meant that the vernacular languages were to 
be neglected. On the other hand, they had hoped that 
these would be “carefully fostered and improved, and 
brought into use as a medium of communicating useful 
knowledge to the great body of the people.” 

6. While Elphinstone and the Native Education Society 
tried to use the vernacular medium for the communi- 
cation of useful knowledge, the then Bombay Government 
was neglecting the vernacular languages. 

7, People are evincing a great desire for a knowledge of the 
English language and literature, but their motives are 
“public employment and a facility of intercourse with 
Europeans.” 

8. The study of English was not to be discouraged, but it 
was “beyond the reach of the masses.” 
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9. Native interest demands greater encouragement of the 
vernacular languages by means of increased pay to the 
teachers of these languages and scholarships to deserving 
students.* 

The Anglicists with Sir Erskine Perry at their head repeated 
the arguments of the corresponding party in Bengal and said 
that Colonel Jervis’s proposals were impolitic and impracticable. 
The President of the Board called the proposal of Colonel Jervis 
“Gmpolitic, because all experience shows that the improvement 
of a native in knowledge, and probably in morality also, must 
always proceed from above downwards......Colonel Jervis 
seems to think that a vernacular literature and men of genius 
can be raised to order. I, on the other hand, conceive that 
Government is exceedingly impotent in these matters.” Speak- 
ing on the basis of his twenty-five years’ experience Sir Perry 
said “that the tendency and desire of the natives throughout 
India is to acquire a knowledge of the English language”. 

A motive that guided Sir Erskine Perry in his advocacy of 
English as a medium of instruction is well brought out in his 
Note on Education printed as Appendix to the Bombay Board 
of Education Report for the year 1849. Sir Perry said, “It is 
only by close inter-communication that complaints become 
heard and redressed, that the views of the Government for 
general improvement can be appreciated, that the corruption 
and extortion of intermediate agency can be checked. It is 
the clear perception of these views that causes Government to 
lay so much, and such just, stress on their European employees’ 
making themselves masters of the native languages. But the 
same good results are produced, and in much more effective 
manner, when the natives on their part acquire the English 
language.” 

The dispute was referred to the Government, whose judgment 
could be interpreted by either party to be in its own favour. 
In a letter dated April 5, 1848, the Government communicated 
to the Board its own decision, which may be analysed as fol- 
lows: 

Pupils in vernacular schools were superior to those in 
English schools “in sound and accurate understanding of 
the subject of their studies.” Therefore “the main efforts 

4 Summarised from Selections Siom Educational Records, Vol, II, pp. 16-17. 
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for the general education of the people should be exerted 
in the language familiar to them from infancy.” But at 
the same time ‘the means of acquiring the higher branches 
of education in the English language’ should “unques- 
tionably” beafforded. The policy of regarding the study of 
English as of primary importance and “the communication 
of knowledge in the vernacular” ‘‘as of secondary moment” 
must be reversed, and “the vernacular must become the 
medium for the diffusion of sound knowledge among the 
masses.” The efficiency of the district and village schools 
where that medium is employed “should be increased by 
better training of teachers and increased salaries.” The 
letter concludes as follows: 

“The Governor-in-Council is of opinion that the present 
system should be maintained in as efficient a state as pos- 
sible; admitting all who seek it, and who have capacity to 
acquire European learning, to the advantages of Education 
in the English language. The chief and greatest exertions 
should, however, be directed to the promotion generally 
of education, by means of vernacular classes and schools. 
Good elementary works in the vernacular, on science, 
literature, and morals, ought to be provided; while the 
efforts in English should be confined to a school in each 
province, and the college at the Presidency, where moreover 
the higher branches of learning should be taught also in the 
vernacular tongue, as the progress of translations may enable 
this to be effected.’ i 

In spite of the vagueness of the Government decision, 
this letter seemed to be in favour of the vernacular educa- 
tion. But when the Bombay Government applied to the 
Supreme Government of Bengal for the sanction of a 
scheme for promoting vernacular education, it was not 
given on the ground of the heavy expenditure it would entail. 
The Governor-General, on the other hand, suggested that the 
Bombay Government should concentrate its efforts on English 
education. Thus gradually, in Bombay also, English became 
the medium of instruction in the higher branches of learning, 
although the efforts of the vernacularists succeeded in retaining 


ë Summarised and partially quoted from Selections from Educational Records, 
Vol. II, pp. 19-20. 
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the use of the vernacular language as the medium of ins- 
truction till the secondary stage. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


I have discussed, in my criticism of Macaulay’s Minute 
and at appropriate places elsewhere, some of the motives, 
both administrative and political, that led the Anglicists 
to advocate a knowledge of European sciences and English 
literature to be given to the Indians through the medium 
of the English language. That Sir Erskine Perry, in his 
advocacy for English in Bombay, also thought more of the 
convenience of a few British officials than of the education 
of the Indian people is clear from his words already quoted. 
Although the Anglicists could not deny theoretically the 
importance of the vernacular languages for the education 
of the bulk of the Indian people, they took every care, in 
practice, to see that no encouragement was offered to these 
languages on one pretence or another. As Major B. D. Basu 
in his Education in India under the E.I. Company has shown, 
the British educational policy in India was of a piece with 
their policy in Ireland, where active measures for the suppres- 
sion of the Irish language were actually taken. They realised 
that the development of the vernacular languages and litera- 
ture was bound to foster among the Indians a strong sentiment 
of nationalism . Major Basu has quoted Dr. John Wilson’s 
remarks about Shivaji: 

“There cannot be a doubt that the vernacular literature 
which had sprung up in the province to which he belonged, 
during the two centuries which preceded him, nursed the 
spirit of Hinduism in himself and his contemporaries, and 
was one of the main causes of their hatred of, and success- 
ful rebellion against, the Muhammedan power which he 
was instrumental in heading.” ® 

While there is no room for doubt about the real inten- 
tions of the Anglicists, there were certain Europeans like 
Elphinstone in Bombay, Munro in Madras, Adam in Bengal 
and Thomason in the North-Western Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, who saw the utter impracticability of educating 

¢ Education in India under E.I. Company, p. 97. 
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the Indian people at large through the medium of the English 
language. They, therefore, insisted upon the use of vernacu- 
lars as media of instruction. Captain T. Candy, whose 
opinions we have discussed already, admirably summed up 
what the educational policy in the real interest of the country 
should have aimed at: 

“In a word, knowledge must be drawn from the stores 
of the English language, the vernaculars must be employed 
as the media of communicating it, and Sanskrit must be 
largely used to improve the vernaculars and make them 
suitable for the purpose. I look on every native who pos- 
sesses a good knowledge of his own mother-tongue, of Sanskrit, 
and of English, to possess the power of rendering incalculable 
benefit to his countrymen,” 7 

A patriotic Indian could hardly state the aims of educa- 
tion in a better way. These aims could be achieved by 
insisting that every Indian acquired a fixed minimum stan- 
dard of attainment in his own mother-tongue, by giving 
him both the accumulated knowledge of the East and the 
West through the medium of his own vernacular, and by 
providing him facilities, if he was capable of benefiting by 
them, for studying the English language and literature. The 
aims certainly could not be achieved by making English 
the medium of all instruction. 


? The Bombay Board of Education Report (1840-41), p. 35 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NEGLECT OF INDIGENOUS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


WE have seen how there spread over the whole country 
a net-work of elementary schools both for the Hindus and 
for the Muslims when the Europeans came to India. Many 
of these schools disappeared fast when the country was 
torn with internecine wars during the, years of the decline 
of the Mughal power. The elementary schools continued to 
die out because neither the early European officials nor the 
missionaries ever thought of improving them. They started 
schools of a new type, specially for Christian children. The 
Protestant missionaries of Tranquebar did start, inabout 1725, 
some schools for “Heathen and Muhammedan” children, 
but they soon neglected these schools because they could not 
preach Christian doctrines direct there. Great as was the effort 
of the missionaries in the sphere of primary education, their 
measures were not conducive to the encouragement of indige- 
nous elementary schools which did not serve the purpose of 
evangelization. 

After Munro’s unsuccessful efforts for the promotion of 
primary education in Madras, “partly in consequence of 
too exclusive attention to higher education, and partly from 
the want of adequate funds, the duty of diffusing primary 
education among the masses was neglected by the govern- 
ment until 1868.”! The number of unaided indigenous 
schools in Madras, known to the Education Department in 
1882 was 2,828 with 54,064 pupils, 

Even in a province like Bombay, where education through 
the medium of the vernacular was favoured during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, no effective measures were 
taken to maintain, much less to improve, indigenous schools. 
In Bombay, elementary institutions of a new type were es- 
tablished where the aim was to give Indian children Western 
knowledge through the medium of the vernacular. 

In its report for the year 1846, the Board of Education, 


1 The Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 29, 
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Bombay, defined its attitude to Purandar primary “schools 
(which had been started in 1837 by Captain Shortrede on 
national lines) in the following words: i 

“Under these circumstances, it has- appeared to us, that 
we were wasting our resources by continuing the monthly 
expenditure of rupees 350 dedicated to the experiment, and 
that such amount would be more profitably expended in 
support of a few schools, such as we may reasonably hope 
to make good schools sooner or later. . We, therefore, de- 
termined on reopening no schools in the districts, which 
have been once closed, and on taking all the opportunities 
(not infrequent) as they occur, of closing the schools now 
open.’ Even after the recommendations of Wood’s Des- 
patch of 1854 and Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 1859, there does 
not seem to have been any material change in the attitude 
of the Bombay Government. In 1881-82, only 73 indigenous 
schools received some grant-in-aid, although the Education 
Department was aware of the existence of no fewer than 
3,954 indigenous schools with 78,205 scholars. 

The system of primary education in Bengal was, how- 
ever, built upon indigenous schools. Sir George Campbell 
in 1872 recommended that indigenous schools should be 
inspected by the Education Department, and assisted by 
means of stipends to teachers of between Rs, 2 and Rs. 5 
per month. This was replaced later by the system of pay- 
ment by results. 

The extent of help offered to indigenous schools in other 
provinces in 1881-82 is clear from the following table: 


No. of known 


No. of aided unaided 
Provinces indigenous schools indigenous schools 
with scholars with scholars 


1. North-Western 243 schools with 6,172 schools with 


Provinces 15,019 pupils 61,634 pupils ; 
2. The Punjab 278 schools with 13,109 schools with 
14,616 pupils 1,35,384 pupils 


2 Selections from Educational Records, Vol. II, p. 148. 
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Thus we see that most indigenous schools received no 
help whatsoever. Some that did were changed beyond 
recognition. By the end of the nineteenth century, there were 
hardly any indigenous primary schools left, and the aided 
or departmental schools could never possibly be in adequate 
strength to supply the needs of the country. Indeed, it 
has now become almost difficult to believe that in the re- 
cent past there existed an effective system of elementary 
education in India. 

It cannot be denied that most of the indigenous elemen- 
tary schools were defective. The teachers were poorly 
qualified and received a mere pittance, and the instruction 
they gave was of a very rudimentary character. But the 
education given took into consideration the practical needs of 
the pupils. Considering the circumstances in which they 
were working, their efforts deserve praise. There were no 
printed text-books;. there was no State aid; the people in 
general were poor; there were no school buildings; the teachers 
had to work on starving wages, etc. etc. In spite of all these 
handicaps they had a feature which was thought worthy 
of imitation in England. The monitorial system, where 
the advanced pupils taught their less advanced fellow students, 
was learnt by Dr. Andrew Bell, Chaplain at Madras, from 
indigenous schools, and introduced into England. In their 
Despatch dated June 3, 1814 to the Governor-General-in- 
Council, the Court of the Directors of the East India Company 
said: 

“The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has 
been practised under these masters has received the highest 
tribute of praise by its adoption in this country, under the 
direction of the Reverend Dr. Bell, formerly Chaplain at 
Madras, and it is now become the mode by which educa- 
tion is conducted in our national establishments, from a 
conviction of the facility it affords in the acquisition of language 
by simplifying the process of instruction.” 

It was a great mistake to neglect these indigenous schools 
because it has never since been possible to replace them 
with new ones in any adequate measure. They could very 


3 Selections from Educational Records, Part 1, p. 23. 
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well have been suitably improved at much less cost and 
effort. Adam wisely recommended “that existing native 
institutions, from the highest to the lowest, of all kinds and 
classes, were the fittest means to be employed for raising 
and improving the character of the people, that to employ 
those institutions for such a purpose would be the simplest, 
the safest, the most popular, the most economical, and the 
most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the native 
mind which it needs on the subject of education, and for 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their 
improvement, without which all other means must be un- 
availing.” These recommendations were based on his con- 
victions that “to whatever extent such institutions may exist, 
and in whatever condition they may be found, stationary, 
advancing or retrograding, they present the only true and 
sure foundations on which any scheme of general or national 
education can be established. We may deepen and extend 
the foundations; we may improve, enlarge and beautify the 
superstructure; but these are the foundations on which the 
buildings should be raised.””® 

Adam also suggested a plan of improvement to be first 
tried on an experimental basis in a limited area, The plan 
included the preparation of a set of books in modern Indian 
languages for the use of teachers and pupils, the appoint- 
ment of a chief executive officer for an area to survey his 
area, to meet teachers, to explain the books, to conduct 
examinations, to grant rewards, etc., the establishment of 
normal schools for teachers in indigenous schools, the insti- 
tution of a system of rewards both for the pupils and the 
teachers, the grant of endowments of lands to village schools, 
ete. 

But no heed was paid to this sound advice. Sporadic 
efforts were made in Madras, Bombay and the North West- 
ern Provinces of Agra and Oudh to educate the people through 
a new type of primary schools where the vernacular was 
used as a medium of instruction. In Madras out of 300 
Tehsildari schools proposed to be started by Munro, only 
70 such schools could be started by 1830, when the Court 

* Adam’s Reports, Calcutta Edition, pp. 349-350. 

Sibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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of Directors advised the Madras Government to concentrate 
on higher education of the people through the medium of 
English. The Bombay Native Education Society started, 
by 1840, about 115 primary schools, where the aim was the 
spread of Western science and knowledge through the mother- 
tongue. These primary schools were different from our 
idea of primary schools and corresponded to the secondary 
schools of the present day. The fact is clear from the follow- 
ing list of subjects that were taught in these primary schools 
of Bombay: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History of England 
and India, Geography, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Algebra, Euclidean Geometry, and ‘Trigonometry. Even 
Thomason’s effort in the North Western Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh can be said to have encouraged indigenous schools 
only indirectly. His schools in each Teshil were meant to 
serve as a model for indigenous schools to imitate. Finding it 
impossible to start a school in every village, the collector 
of Mathura had a new system of halka (circuit) schools. 
He started a school in a central village to serve the needs of 
all neighbouring villages within a radius of two miles. The 
Zamindars were also persuaded to contribute one per cent 
of their land revenue for the maintenance of these schools. 
This idea was taken up by other collectors also, with the 
result that by 1854 there were about 758 such schools with 
17,000 pupils.® 

The new elementary schools that gradually replaced the 
indigenous institutions were certainly better in many respects. 
They had better qualified teachers; they taught a wider 
range of subjects; most of them had school buildings of their 
own; their working hours became more regular, etc., etc. 
But judged from the point of view of the needs of the country, 
they were never in adequate numbers. The only suitable 
solution of the great problem was the improvement of the 
indigenous schools which should never have been allowed 
to die out. 


® The Hunter Commission Report of 1882, p. 20. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EXPANSION OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


(From Wood’s Despatch to Curzon’s Reforms) 
Woop’s DESPATCH 


Woop’s famous Despatch of 1854 marks an important change 
in the attitude of Government towards primary education. 
While in 1813 the Court of Directors had unsuccessfully 
opposed the measure requiring them to set aside the sum of 
one lakh of rupees for the purpose of Indian education, they 
now clearly stated: “It is one of our most sacred duties, 
to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the 
natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge.” 
Through education they expected “‘to uproot demoralising 
practices, and even crimes of a deeper dye” and thus have 
more reliable servants for Indian administration. But they 
were characteristically unwilling to lose sight of material 
advantages of these educational measures which, besides 
enhancing British prestige in the eyes of the world, would 
“secure to us a large and more certain supply of many articles 
necessary for our manufactures and extensively consumed 
by all classes of our population, as well as an almost inex- 
haustible demand for the produce of British labour.” 


AIM OF EDUCATION 


Without wishing “to diminish the opportunities which are 
now afforded in special institutions for the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian literature” a knowledge of which was 
needed for three reasons — “for historical and antiquarian 
purposes,” for “the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law”, 
and “for the critical cultivation and improvement of the 
vernacular languages of India” — the Court of Directors 
emphatically declared the object of Indian education to be 
“the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe; in short, of European knowledge.” 
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They mentioned the efforts made to engraft Western know- 
ledge on Oriental learning, but regarded these as mere 
“auxiliaries” which could form “a very inadequate foundation 
for any general scheme of Indian education.” They no 
longer wanted to give higher education to only “a small 
number of persons but were “desirous of extending far 
more widely the means of acquiring general European know- 
ledge of a less high order, but of such a character, as may 
be practically useful to the people of India in their different 
spheres of life.” 


Tue MEDIUM or EDUCATION 


The Directors admitted that preference given to English- 
knowing persons for “employment, public as well as private” 
led people to look upon “a very moderate proficiency in the 
English language as the end and object of their education 
rather than as a necessary step to the improvement of their 
general knowledge” and further led them “unduly to neglect 
the study of the vernacular languages.” “It is neither our 
aim nor desire”, they declared, “to substitute the English 
language for the vernacular dialects of the country”, and 
as a proof of their sincerity, they referred to their previous 
order by which the vernacular took the place of Persian as 
the court language of India. But they regarded a knowledge 
of English as essential for “a high order of education” while 
“the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far 
larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted 
with, English.” They, therefore, concluded: “We look, 
therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular 
languages of India together as the media for the diffusion 
of European knowledge, and it is our desire to see them 
cultivated together in all schools in India, of a sufficiently 
high class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requi- 
site qualifications.” 


ABANDONMENT OF THE DOWNWARD FILTRATION THEORY 


The Directors pointed out that financial reasons had led 
so far “to too exclusive a direction of the efforts of Govern- 
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ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very 
high degree of education for a small number of natives of 
India, drawn, for the most part, from what we should here 
call the higher classes.’ They wanted now to take up 
a “more important” task “which has been hitherto, we are 
bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to every station of life, may 
be best conveyed to the great mass of the people”? and ex- 
pressed their “desire to see the active measures of Govern- 
ment more specially directed, for the future, to this object, 
for the attainment of which we are ready to sanction a consid- 

. erable increase of expenditure.” In order to achieve this 
end, Government were to encourage schools, both Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular, and “wise encouragement” 
was to be offered to indigenous schools also, “under the 
system organised by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western 
Provinces”. The teachers of these schools were to “‘pos- 
sess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, and of the 
vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to 
their pupils.” 


THE SYSTEM OF GRANT-IN-AID 


Realising “the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India”, they “resolved 
to adopt in India the system of grant-in-aid” which had 
been carried out successfully in England and which was 
“based on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religious instruction conveyed in the school assisted.” The 
institutions where “a good secular education” was given 
and where the managers consented to Government inspec- 
tion were to receive such grants. The aided schools should 
charge from their pupils some tuition fee, however small. 
The grants were to be made for “specific objects” rather 
than “in the form of simple contribution in aid of the gene- 
ral expenses of a school”, and their amount and continuance 
were to depend upon the inspectors’ reports. The Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular institutions imparting elemen- 
tary education were not to be excluded from the benefit 
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of the system of grant-in-aid, although “a more minute and 
constant local supervision’? would be needed in these cases. 
The Directors looked “forward to the time when any gene- 
ral system of education entirely provided by Government 
may be discontinued with the gradual advance of the system 
of grant-in-aid, and when many of the existing government 
institutions, especially those of the high order, may be safely 
closed or transferred to the management of local bodies 
under the control of, and aided by, the State.” 


VERNACULAR ScHooL Books 


“Equal in importance to the training of schoolmasters is 
the provision of vernacular school books which shall provide 
European information which is to be the object of study 
in the lower classes”. The Directors accepted for this purpose 
Elphinstone’s suggestion of 1825 that “the best translations 
of particular books, or the best treatises in specified languages, 
should be advertised for and liberally rewarded.” 

The Government attitude towards education in general, 
and towards primary education in particular, has been 
nicely summed up in the following words of the Despatch 
itself: 

“We have declared that our object is to extend European 
knowledge throughout all classes of people. We have shown 
that this object must be effected by means of the English 
language in the higher branches of instruction, and by that 
of the vernacular languages of India among the greater mass 
of the people. We have directed such a system of general 
superintendence and inspection by Government to be estab- 
lished, as will, if properly carried out, give efficiency and 
uniformity to your efforts. We propose by the institution 
of Universities to provide the highest test and encouragement 
of liberal education. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private 
effort, we hope to call to the assistance of Government private 
exertions and private liberality. The highest classes will 
now be gradually called upon to depend upon themselves; 
and your attention has been more especially directed to the 
education of the middle and lower classes, both by the estab- 
lishment of fitting schools for this purpose and by means 
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ofa careful encouragement of the native schools which exist... . 
We have noticed some particular points connected with 
education, and we have reviewed the condition of differ- 
ent Presidencies in this respect, with a desire to point out 
what should be imitated, and what is wanting, in each.” 

Wood’s Despatch may, therefore, be said to have laid 
the real foundation of the modern system of primary edu- 
cation. The aim became the diffusion of western know- 
ledge among the people at large through the medium of 
the vernacular languages. The ‘Downward Filtration 
Theory” (according to which only the classes with leisure 
and money were to be educated in the hope that their know- 
ledge and culture would filter down to the masses) was given 
up in favour of the policy of conveying “useful and practical 
knowledge, suited to every station of life”, to the great mass 
of the people. Indigenous institutions were also to be im- 
proved in the light of this aim. The grant-in-aid system was 
also to apply to primary schools on the condition that fees 
were charged from the students and the people came forward 
to meet at least some part of the expenditure of these schools. 
Vernacular languages were to be encouraged (side by side 
with English) and good translations and treatises were to 
be advertised for and liberally rewarded. 

Some of the good sentiments expressed in Wood’s Despatch, 
however, remained only a pious hope. 

The system of grant-in-aid to primary schools did not 
work satisfactorily. In indigenous elementary schools, the 
pupils were free to pay their teachers in cash or kind on 
suitable occasions. But in aided primary schools they had 
to pay regular fees in cash every month; and although the 
sum of money involved was very small, yet it was not conve- 
nient to many parents. Moreover, the grant-in-aid system 
insisted upon private contributions by the people towards 
the cost of the schools in addition to the fees paid by students, 
Sometimes the conditions of the grant-in-aid required people 
to pay more than half the entire expenditure of the schools. 
In Bombay, for example, a primary school was to be started 
by the Government if the people were prepared to pay half 
the salary of the teacher, besides all contingent expenses, 
to provide and maintain a suitably furnished school building, 
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and to pay the monthly fee of one anna for every boy who 
should also provide himself with the requisite class books. 
As most of the people were poor, and the rich people, who 
wanted to send their children to English schools, were unwil- 
ling to pay for these schools, adequate subscriptions for 
primary schools could not be collected. 

The Government also could not find adequate funds for 
the expansion of primary education. The additional grants 
allocated to education were disproportionately absorbed! 
by the newly created departments of education while the 
expansion of English education continued unabated. Very 
little money was thus available for the promotion of primary 
education. 

Again, since imparting Western knowledge through the 
medium of the vernacular became the aim of primary 
education and since indigenous institutions could not achieve 
this aim without a violent reform, most of them disappeared 
or were changed beyond recognition. Even in Thomason’s 
North-Western Provinces, his original plan of encouraging 
indigenous institutions had to be abandoned in favour of 
Halka-bandi schools. According to this system, several 
villages were grouped together for the purpose of education. 
An elementary school was established in a central village 
so that no boy from other villages of the circle had to walk 
for more than two miles. A small percentage of the land 
revenue had to be voluntarily paid by the land-owners for 
the upkeep of such schools. In Bengal a “circle system” 
was adopted according to which Government employed 
pundits, “each of whom was attached to a circle of three 
or four village schools under their own gurus or masters. 
The gurus received grants equal to those earned by their 
pupils, every one of whom, on attaining a certain standard, 
was rewarded according to his progress.” ? 

In the face of all these shortcomings it is difficult to agree 
with Sir Philip Hartog that as a result of Wood’s Despatch 
“an educational policy was evolved as part of a general policy 


* In his Despatch of 1859 the Secretary of State for India complained that the 
administration of the education departments consumed a disproportionate 
share of public funds allotted to education (see par. 40). 

2 The Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 96. 
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to govern India in the interests of India, and to develop 
her intellectual resources to the utmost for her own benefit.’° 
Mr. M. R. Paranjpe makes. a suitable reply in the following 
words: 

“The Despatch does not even refer to the ideal of univer- 
sal literacy although it expects education to spread over 
a wide field through the grant-in-aid system; it does not 
recognize the obligation of the State to educate every child 
below a certain age; it does not declare that poverty shall 
be no bar to the education of deserving students.’ 

The progress made in primary education during the 
period of five years immediately following Wood’s Des- 
patch can be judged from the statistics mentioned in the 
Despatch of 1859 written by the Secretary of State for India. 
The total number of institutions of all kinds, both Govern- 
ment and aided, was about 1500 towards the end of the 
Company’s rule. The number of pupils reading in “inferior 
schools”, by which primary schools seem to have been meant, 
was 7,097 in Bengal, 6,588 in the North-Western Provinces, 
1,769 in Madras and 23,846 in Bombay. The grants-in-aid 
sanctioned to all private institutions up to the April, 1857 
were as follows: 


In Bengal Per Annum 
Missionary schools Rs, 9,828 
Other schools Rs.68,604 
In Madras 

Missionary schools Rs.28,597 
Other schools Rs. 5,615 


Statistics for Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
are not available for that period. But we learn from the 
same source that the institutions in Bengal that taught English 
received nearly three times the amount given to vernacular 
schools, in spite of all the fuss that the Directors of the East 
India Company had made about the promotion of vernacular 
education in their famous Despatch of 1854. 

3 Some Aspects of Indian Education, p. 23. 

* Progress of Education, Poona, July 1941, pp. 51-52, quoted by Messrs Nurullah 

and Naik: History of Education in India, (1951 edition), p. 216. 
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Tue Despatcu oF 1859 


While the Secretary of State for India approved in gener- 
al the educational policy enunciated by Wood’s Despatch, 
he envisaged far-reaching changes as far as the expansion 
of primary education was concerned. With regard to the 
promotion of vernacular education he suggested: “It is 
most important to make the greatest possible use of exist- 
ing schools and of the masters to whom, however ineffi- 
cient as teachers, the people have been accustomed to look 
up with respect.” The grant-in-aid system also was not 
suited “to the supply of vernacular education to the masses 
of the population”, because the people, for reasons of poverty, 
could not take advantage of it. He, therefore, recommended: 
“The means of elementary education should be provided 
by the direct instrumentality of the officers of Government.” 
In order to raise adequate funds for the purpose, he suggested: 
“An education rate should be imposed from which the cost 
of all schools throughout the country should be defrayed.” 
In support of his views the Secretary of State quoted a certain 
Mr. Woodrow as follows: 

“The poorest classes do not want schools at all because 
they are too poor to pay schooling fees and subscriptions, 
and because the labour of the children is required to enable 
them to live. The middle and upper classes will make no 
sort of sacrifice for the establishment of any but English 
schools. In fact, we expect the peasantry and shopkeepers 
of Bengal to make sacrifices for education which the same 
classes in England often refuse to make.” Mr. Pratt of the 
Southern Bengal Division is also quoted as considering the 
rules of the grant-in-aid system to be “out of place ina coun- 
try where the value of education is utterly unfelt by the mass 
of the people, based as they are on the supposition that 
the people of this country are so desirous of an improved 
description of instruction that they will pay not only school- 
ing fees, but contributions from private sources.” The 
‘Secretary of State had, therefore, to admit that the grant- 
in-aid system, as recommended by Wood’s Despatch, was 
not suited to primary education. He thus regarded “the 
levy of a compulsory rate as the only really effective step 
to be taken for permanently supplying the deficiency.” 
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As a consequence of this recommendation, local rates 
were imposed during the decade 1861-71 in all the provin- 
ces except Bengal, where the existence of the Permanent 
Settlement was an obstacle. Even before Wood’s Des- 
patch, Thomason in the North-Western Provinces had 
already taken a step in this direction. The local rate in urban 
areas took the form of a tax on houses and was collected 
by municipalities. In the absence of any statutory obliga- 
tion to spend a definite proportion of their income on education, 
the municipalities contributed only small amounts to educa- 
tion. The percentage of their expenditure on education 
to their total income ranged from 0.39 in Assam to 5.29 in 
the Punjab. Consequently in some places, specially in 
Bombay, part of the money raised from local cess in rural areas 
was spent on primary schools in urban areas. People objected 
to this practice, and insisted that “Municipal Boards must 
be compelled to make more adequate provision for primary 
education out of the funds at their disposal.’ 

The administration of the local fund cess differedin different 
provinces. While in Bombay and Madras income from the. 
local rate was regarded as a fund distinct from the revenue 
of the Provincial Government, in the Northern provinces 
the local fund was looked upon as Government revenue 
placed at the disposal of the District and Municipal Boards’ 
for local expenditure. Any unspent amounts ‘in. 
the latter case lapsed to the Provincial Governments. Again, 
while in Bombay a definite proportion of the local fund 
cess, viz. one third, was assigned for education, in Madras 
no such percentage had been fixed. Opinions also differed 
whether the part of the local fund cess allocated to education 
could be spent on higher education also. Again, it was also 
debated whether the allocations to education from the local 
fund cess should be regarded as public contributions, and 
consequently the Government should give additional 
grants to education, or they,,should be regarded as funds 
given out of Government revenue, and so the question of 
grant-in-aid did not arise. 

Some of these controversies were finally resolved by the 
Government of India Circular No. 63 of February 11th, 

* The Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 154. 
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1871. “The Circular admitted that “the grant-in-aid rules 
have in practice, been found so unsuitable to primary schools, 
that except in special cases, such grants-in-aid are seldom 
sanctioned from the general revenues. It has, moreover, been 
repeatedly affirmed that we must look to local exertions and 
to local cesses to supply funds required for the maintenance 
of primary schools.” It accepted the principle that “pri- 
mary education must be supported both by imperial funds 
and by local rates.” It also tried to fix the limits of the 
State contribution. “A rule, however, should be laid down 
that State contribution is not to exceed one half of the aggre- 
gate contributions from all other sources, or/one-third of the 
total expenditure on education in the schools concerned.” 
As a consequence of this clarification, regular grants began 
to be given to primary education from provincial funds. 
The Indian Education Commission of 1882 found that the 
total expenditure on primary education in British India 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 69,64,000.° Rs. 16,77,000 came from 
the provincial funds, Rs. 24,88,000 from the Local Board and 
Municipal funds, Rs. 17,82,000 from fees and Rs. 10,17,000 
from other sources. Between 1871 and 1882, the number 
of departmental schools (together with indigenous schools 
incorporated in the department) rose from 16,473 schools 
with 607,320 pupils to 82,916 schools with 2,061,541 pupils. 
But viewed from the point of view of the need of the country, 
that progress could not be regarded as satisfactory. The 
position cannot be summed up better thanin the words of 
the Indian Education Commission of 1882: “The most 
advanced province of India still fails to teach 75 per cent 
of its male children of the school-going age and 98 per cent 
of its female children of that age; while in one province, 
with its total population of both sexes exceeding 44 millions, 
nearly 92 boys in every hundred are growing up in ignorance, 
and female education has hardly begun to make any progress.””? 


Tue Inpran Epucatron Commission oF 1882 
Its Terms OF REFERENCE 


The Government of India resolution which appointed the 


€ The Report of the Indian Education of 1882, pp. 166-7. 
7 ibid., p. 584. 
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Commission also set down its terms of reference. The resolu- 
tion expressed “the desire of the Governor-General-in- 
Council that the Commission should specially bear in mind 
the great importance which the Government attaches to 
the subject of primary education.” It pointed out that 
although “the development of elementary education was 
one of the main objects contemplated by the Despatch of 
1854”, “there can, His Excellency-in-Council believes, be 
very little doubt that owing to a variety of circumstances, 
more progress has up to the present time been made in high 
and middle than in primary education.” The instructions 
to the Commission were, therefore, “to inquire particularly 
shee into the manner in which effect has been given 
to the principles of the Despatch of 1854; and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to the further carry- 
ing out of the policy therein laid down.” The Commission was 
also asked to consider how further extension of the grant-in- 
aid system could be brought about, “because, apart altogether 
from the consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is 
chiefly in this way that the Native Community will be able 
to secure that freedom and variety of education, which is 
an essential condition in any sound and complete educational 
system.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ÅBOUT INDIGENOUS EDUCATION 


Prior to the Commission’s appointment, there had been 
little or no effort to encourage indigenous schools. Indeed, 
the Committees of Public Instruction that had been formed 
in the twenties of the nineteenth century, and the Education 
Departments that came into existence later as a result of 
Wood’s recommendations neglected them. Even where 
some half-hearted efforts were made to incorporate the 
indigenous schools in the departmental system, the Edu- 
cation Departments insisted upon a thorough-going reform 
of a far-reaching nature. 

An indigenous school was defined by the Commission as 
“one established or conducted by natives of India on native 
methods.” Adam’s rejected recommendation that indigenous 
schools should form the basis of a national system of education 
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in India found its support for the first time when the Com- 
mission said, “All indigenous schools, whether high or low, 
be recognised and encouraged, if they serve any purpose of 
secular education whatsoever.” ‘‘Gradual improvement in 
indigenous schools” was to be brought about “with as little 
immediate interference with their personnel or curriculum as 
possible”, and “special encouragement” was to be afforded to 
indigenous schoolmasters to undergo training and to bring 
their relatives and probable successors under regular training. 
“The registration, supervision, and encouragement of indi- 
genous elementary schools, whether aided or unaided”, was to 
be entrusted to Municipal and Local Boards which were “‘to 
establish fresh schools of their own only where the preferable 
alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be 
adopted.” Indigenous schools for elementary education were 
to be given “free play and development”, and any aid given 
to them was to be “a charge against the funds at the disposal 
of Local and Municipal Boards where such exist.” The curri- 
cula and standards of examination were to be elastic in order 
“to suit each Province, with the view of preserving all that is 
valued by the people in the indigenous systems, and of encour- 
aging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful 
subjects of instruction.” Aided indigenous schools, other 
than those registered as special schools, were “to be open to 
all classes and castes of the community, special aid being, if 
necessary, assignable on account of low-caste pupils.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Government of India resolution had desired that “the 
Commission should specially bear in mind the great 
importance which the Government attaches: to the subject of 
primary education.” The Commission, therefore, paid spe- 
cial attention to this section of its report. Primary education 
was to “be regarded as the instruction of the masses through the 
vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their posi- 
tion in life, and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of 
instruction leading up to the University.” Realizing the 
inadequacy of the Government effort so far made for the pro- 
motion of primary education, the Commission recommended: 
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“While every branch of education can justly claim the foster- 
ing care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances 
of the country, to declare the elementary education of the 
masses, its provision, extension and improvement to be that 
part of the educational system to which the strenuous efforts of 
the State should now be directed in a still larger measure than 
heretofore; and “that primary education be declared to be 
that part of the whole system of Public Instruction 
which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues,” 
The principle of aiding and improving indigenous schools was 
also to be “recognised as an important means of extending 
elementary education”, and an attempt was to “‘be made to 
secure the fullest possible provision for, and extension of, pri- 
mary education by legislation suited to the circumstances of 
each province.” “The standards of primary examinations” 
were to “be revised with a view to simplification, and to the 
larger introduction of practical subjects”; but no attempt was 
to be made “‘to secure general uniformity throughout India.” 
“As much elasticity as possible” was “‘to be permitted both as 
regards the hours of the day and the seasons of the year 
during which the attendance of scholars” was required. 
While “the freedom of managers of aided schools in the 
choice of textbooks” was to be maintained, all inspecting 
officers and teachers were “to see that the teaching and disci- 
pline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct and the character of the children.” 
Physical development was to be promoted “by the en- 
couragement of native games, gymnastics, school-drill and 
other exercises suited to the circumstances of each class of 
schools.” 

Both Municipal and Local Boards were to keep a separate 
school fund consisting of a “fair proportion” of total revenues, 
the fees, any assignment from Provincial funds, any money 
received for the promotion of education and any unexpended 
balance of the school-fund from previous years. If in a Mu- 
nicipal or Local Board school there was a minority representing 
a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate 
classes or schools and wishing to beinstructed through a medium 
other than the vernacular of the majority, such classes or 
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schools were to be established and “a fair proportion of the 
whole assignable funds” was to be spent on them. 

To encourage primary education, the principle of Lord 
Hardinge’s Resolution of 1844, that for “the lowest offices 
under Government, preference be always given to candidates 
who can read and write”, was reaffirmed. The governments 
of Bombay and the North-Western Provinces were also to be 
requested to consider the advisability of carrying out Wood’s 
suggestion “of making some educational qualification necessary 
to the confirmation of hereditary village officers, such as Patels 
and Lambardars,” 

Aid to primary schools was to be “regulated to a large 
extent according to the results of examinations”, but an 
exception might be made “in the case of schools established 
in backward districts or under peculiar circumstances.” All 
Municipal or Local Board schools were to charge fees and to 
keep admission open to all castes and classes except in aided 
schools “registered as special schools”, But such a propor- 
tion between special and other primary schools was to “be 
maintained in each school district as to ensure a propor- 
tionate provision for the education of all castes.” A certain 
proportion of pupils was also “admissible as free students on 
the ground of poverty”. 

The achievement of the Indian Education Commission of 
1882 was summed up ten years later by its Chairman, W.W. 
Hunter himself, in the following words: 

“Tt carefully examined the condition of education in each 
province, indicated defects, and laid down principles for further 
development. The results of its labours have been to place 
public instruction on a broader and more popular basis, to 
encourage private enterprise in teaching, to give a more 
adequate recognition to the indigenous schools, and to provide 
that the education of the people shall advance at a more equal 
pace along with the instruction of the higher classes, Female 
education and the instruction of certain backward classes 
of the community, such as the Muhammadans, received special 
attention from the Commission. The general effect of the 
recommendations is to develop the Department of Public 
Instruction into a system of truly national education for India, 
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conducted and supervised in an increasing degree by the 
people themselves.” 

Every student of the history of Indian education knows very 
well that most of these claims are extravagant. The “ade- 
quate recognition” of indigenous schools led to their complete 
disappearance from the country by the end of the last cen- 
tury. As far as Government’s efforts to make primary educa- 
tion keep pace with higher education are concerned, the 
expenditure on primary education from Government funds 
rose from Rs. 16.77 lakhs in 1881-82 to only Rs. 16.92 lakhs 
in 1901-1902. The local bodies, however, raised their expendi- 
ture on primary education from Rs. 24.9 lakhs in 1881-82 to 
Rs 46.1 lakhs in 1901-1902. The Report of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission lacked vision and a proper appreciation of 
the magnitude of the problem, and there was not even a distant 
indication of the possibility of universal primary education. The 
system of payment by results recommended by the Com- 
mission for primary schools also did not succeed. Accord- 
ing to the Quinguennial Review, 1902-1907: “This system, 
notorious by the name of payment by results, is universally 
acknowledged to have been a failure wherever it has been 
introduced.” 

In 1882, Lord Ripon took a very important step in the form, 
of introducing a real element of local self-government in the 
local bodies which had been formerly official committees full 
of Government nominees and presided over by official chair- 
men. It was to these newly constituted local bodies that the 
responsibility for primary education was transferred in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Indian Education Commission. 
Rules were also framed in almost all provinces, fixing the mini- 
mum percentage of their total incomes that the local bodies 
were expected to spend on primary education. There was, 
however, no uniformity about these rules. In some places it 
was decided that local bodies should not spend any money 
on higher education till the claims of primary education were 
fully satisfied. 

During the period of twenty years between 1882 and 1902, 
the contribution of the local bodies, as has already been men- 

® The Indian Empire (1893), p- 562, quoted in Modern India and the West, 

edited by L. S. S. O’Malley, p. 161. 
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tioned above, nearly doubled. But in the absence of any 
material increase from Government funds, sufficient progress 
could not be made. The local bodies too could not vigorously 
levy an education cess for fear of displeasing their electorate, 
and the demand for more money for the expansion of primary 
education could not be met. 

An idea about the progress of primary education bet- 
ween 1882 and 1902 can be formed from the following tables, 
compiled from the statistics given in the Government of India 
Resolution of 1904; 


Primary Schools and Scholars in British India (1882-1902) 


Year No. of Primary Schools Number of Pupils 
1881-82 82,916 2,061,541 
1891-92 97,107 2,837,607 
1901-02 E 98,538 3,268,726 


(Including Burma) 


Expenditure on Primary Education (1882-1902) 


SOURCES 


Year From Provincial Funds From Local Board 
& Municipal Funds 
1881-8219 Rs.16,77,000 Rs.24,88,000 
1891-92 Rs.13,43,343 Rs.35,86,208 
1901-02 Rs.16,92,514 Rs.46,10,387 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA RezsoLuTION or 1904 on PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


Although Lord Curzon concentrated on the reform of Univer- 
sities and institutions of higher education, he did not leave 
primary education entirely untouched. The Government 
of India Resolution of 1904 which embodied most of Curzon’s 
ideas on ‘education is at once a nice assessment of the progress 
of primary education in the preceding years and an indicator 
to show in what direction it should move in future, 

The Resolution of 1904 defined primary education as 

° The 11th Quinguennial Review (pp. 58-59) gives different figures for this 

year, viz. 97,854 primary schools with 3,204,336 scholars. 


1 Figures for this year come from the Indian Education Commission Report (1882), 
pp. 166-7. 
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“the instruction of the masses, through the vernacular, in 
such subjects as will best stimulate their intelligence and 
fit them for their position in life.” It agreed with Lord 
Lawrence’s statement made in 1868 that “among all the sources 
of difficulty in our administration, and of possible danger to 
the stability of our Government, there are few so serious as 
the ignorance of the people,” and therefore announced that 
“the Government of India fully accept the proposition that 
the active extension of primary education is one of the most 
important duties of the State.” It pointed out the need for 
primary education on another ground also, An illiterate 
cultivator was at a great disadvantage because he had been 
brought into closer contact with the commercial world by the 
extension of railways. “The material benefits attaching to 
education have at the same time increased with development 
of schemes for introducing improved agricultural methods, 
for opening agricultural banks, for strengthening the legal 
position of the cultivator, and for generally improving the 
conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend largely for 
their success upon the influence of education permeating the 
masses and rendering them accessible to ideas other than those 
sanctioned by tradition.” It then pointed out the unsatis- 
factory state of primary education in the country. Out of 
over eighteen million boys of school-going age, only a sixth 
were actually receiving primary education. According to 
the census of 1901, “only one in ten of the male population 
and only seven in a thousand of the female population were 
literate.” The expansion of primary education had not 
kept pace with the need of the growing population. “Nor 
has the rate of growth of primary schools kept pace with that 
of secondary schools, in which the number of scholars has 
considerably more than doubled during the last twenty years.” 
The Resolution, therefore, arrived at the following conclusion: 

“On a general view of the question the Government of 
India cannot avoid the conclusion that primary education 
has hitherto received insufficient attention and an inadequate 
share of public funds.” 

The Resolution, therefore, laid down a policy not mate- 
rially different from that recommended by the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882. “They (i.e. the Government of 
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India) consider that it (i.e. primary education) possesses a 
strong claim upon the sympathy both of the Supreme Govern- 
ment and of the local governments, and should be made a 
leading charge upon provincial revenues; and that in those 
provinces where it is in a backward condition, its encourage- 
ment should be a primary obligation.” 

Lord Curzon also did away with the notorious system of 
payment by results and raised the Government grantfrom one- 
third of the total expenditure to one half of the total expenditure 
on primary education. He emphasized better methods of 
teaching in primary schools and tried to introduce them by 
encouraging the training of the primary school teachers and 
by increasing their salaries. He also wanted the courses for 
rural schools to be somewhat differentiated from those of 
urban schools. ‘The aim of the rural school should be, not 
to impart definite agricultural teaching, but to give to the 
children a preliminary training which will make them intel- 
ligent cultivators, will train them to be observers, thinkers and 
experimenters in however humble a manner, and protect them 
in their business transactions with the landlords to whom they 
pay rent and the grain dealers to whom they dispose of their 
crops.” The prescribed books for reading were to be written 
in simple language, not in an unfamiliar literary style, and 
were to deal with topics associated with rural life. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Before Wood’s Despatch, the Government paid little or no 
attention to the education of the masses. Their only aim was 
to provide a higher type of education to a few people with 
leisure and money in the hope that their knowledge and 
culture would filter down to the masses. This policy has come 
to be known as the Downward Filtration Theory. But this hope, 
for a variety of reasons, was never fulfilled. Indeed, English 
education created in caste-ridden India yet another caste—the 
class of English-knowing people as distinct from those who 
did not know it. 

Although Wood’s Despatch realised the need of educating 
the masses in useful knowledge through the medium of the 
vernacular, secondary education through the medium of 
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English continued to expand unchecked, so that the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 felt that primary education 
had not received due attention and a proper share of public 
funds, and recommended that “the strenuous efforts” of the 
Government should be directed towards its promotion. When 
the departments of education came into existence, soon after 
Wood’s recommendations, they started their own primary 
schools and also incorporated at some places a few indigenous 
schools into their new system. But indigenous primary schools 
were generally allowed to die out on the ground that they 
were inefficient and worthless. That they had many defects 
such as unsuitable buildings, lack of equipment, inefficient 
teachers, irregular hours of work, absence of printed text-books, 
etc., cannot be denied. But they had fulfilled the needs of the 
people for a long time. They were capable of improvement. 
Indeed, their efficiency in some respects earned a tribute 
from some Europeans themselves. Mention has already been 
made of the Monitorial System which was copied by Dr. Bell 
from indigenous Indian schools and introduced into England. 
According to Sir George Campbell," at these indigenous 
schools boys learnt to read and write, to count and to cipher 
with a rapidity and accuracy which would put to shame 
many a skilled European accountant. Instead of establishing 
a rival system of primary education, the existing system 
should have been improved and modified to suit the changing 
social conditions. This step was all the more necessary because 
the Government could not expect to provide funds for an ad- 
equate number of new primary schools needed by the country. 

Realising the “impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means 
for the education of the natives of India”, Wood’s Despatch 
suggested a system of grant-in-aid to primary schools on the 
condition that over and above the tuition fees of the pupils, 
the people must also contribute some money for the mainten- 
ance of the schools, Because of the poor’s inability and 
the rich’s unwillingness to pay for these new primary 
schools, the system of grant-in-aid did not work. Other 
sources of income had to be tapped. Local bodies like Dis- 
strict Boards and Municipalities were created and responsi- 


11 Memoirs of My Indian Career (1893), Vol. II, p. 321. 
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bility for primary education was generally entrusted to them 
They were expected to spend a part of their income on the 
promotion of primary education in their areas and also to 
impose an education cess. The new system of primary 
education expanded rapidly between 1871 and 1882 and 
more slowly afterwards. As a result of the Indian Education 
Commission’s recommendation regarding help from provincial 
Tevenues, primary education expanded during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, though it could not keep pace 
with the expansion of secondary education. 

The greatest defect of the educational policy, which con- 
tinued to exist unremedied during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, was a total lack of a concrete programme. 
The Government never tried to make an estimate of the number 
of primary schools needed by the country or to work out the 
details of how, with the resources at their disposal, they could 
be established within a specified period. The only aim seemed 
to be expansion, and if every year the number of schools in- 
creased and the expenditure on their maintenance increased, 
they felt perfectly satisfied. As has been very well said by 
somebody, they concentrated their attention on “the little 
done” and entirely ignored “the vast undone”. The population 
of the country has been increasing at a fast rate, so that even 
if there is a slight increase in the percentage of literacy, it does 
not mean that the number of illiterates has become smaller. 

In certain respects, however, the new type of primary 
schools that replaced the indigenous ones were an improvement. 
Not only had they buildings of their own, but they were also 
better staffed. Printed text-books and better methods of 
instruction came into use, although it was unfortunate that 
in view of inadequate funds and teachers, advantage was not 
generally taken of the monitorial system. From the point 
of view of the curriculum the gain cannot be calleda decided 
improvement. The subjects taught in indigenous schools 
kept the practical problems of life in view. But “in spite of 
attempted reforms and innovations the present curriculum is 
more or less a miniature replica of the secondary course, just 
as narrowly theoretical and bookish as the latter,’*!2 


12 A. N. Basu’s article, “Primary Education” in 15 Years Ahead, published by 
the Bombay Radio Press, Bombay, 1946. 
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Lord Curzon’s suggestions did not aim at reorganising the 
system of primary education. In one respect, however, he 
showed remarkable insight. He realised that the extension 
of primary education in adequate measure could not be 
achieved by the local bodies and therefore recommended that 
it must be regarded as “one of the most important duties of 
the State”, He also correctly pointed out that in view of the 
different needs of village children the curriculum of rural 
primary schools should be different from that of the schools 
in urban areas. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EFFORTS TO INTRODUCE COMPULSION 
(1910-1937) 


Brrore Lord Curzon the promotion of primary education 


was the chief responsibility of the local bodies, though the ~ 


provincial governments also gave some money. But the 
Government of India Resolution of 1904 explicitly stated 
“that the active extension of primary education is one of the 
foremost duties of the State”. This statement immediately 
led to an increase in the Government grant for primary edu- 
cation and indirectly formed the basis for the demand, a few 
years later, that the State should accept the responsibility 
for compulsory primary education in the country. 

Again, before Lord Curzon, the system of grant-in-aid was 
rather irregular. As the Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India, 1902-1907, points out: “Some of the grants 
run annually, some for a term of years; some are of an amount 
exactly ascertainable beforehand and prescribed in the code, 
others are determined at the end of the year on fixed principles, 
others depend upon the discretion of the authorities after con- 
sidering the circumstances of the school.................. 
Some provinces make no conditions as to the funds that shall 
be forthcoming from private sources to meet the grant, others 
make conditions under which the amount to be supplied from 
private sources ranges from one-sixth (Assam) to two-thirds 
of the expenditure (Bombay) ; one excludes the fees and another 
includes the fees, when reckoning the private sources.” After 
the Resolution of 1904 the assessment of grants began to take all 
or some of the following factors into consideration: the number 
of teachers and their qualifications, the number of scholars and 
the regularity of their attendance, the subjects taught and the 
efficiency of teaching as judged by inspection, examination, 
and the number of children in the upper classes, general 
need and merits of the schools, contributions from private 
sources, etc. 

Because of these two measures, primary education received 
a stimulus. The number increased from 1,12,930 primary 
schools with 39,37,866 pupils in 1906-1907 to 1,23,578 primary 
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schools with 49,88,142 pupils in 1911-1912. The expenditure 
also increased from Rs. 1,55,53,512 to Rs. 2,07,26,145.? 

While this progress seemed to be quite satisfactory to all 
Government officials, most of whom thought there remained 
nothing else to worry about, Indian opinion, much concerned 
at the appalling state of illiteracy in the country, began to be 
vocal about the inadequacy of primary education. As K, G. 
Saiyidain has pointed out: “Some idea of the size of the 
problem can be gathered from the sobering fact that in 1907 
only 36 lakhs out of 180 lakhs of boys of school-going age were 
actually at school, i.e., 80 out of 100 boys had no schooling 
whatever—good, bad or indifferent—and ‘being at school’, as 
we shall see later, is by no means synonymous with achieving 
literacy! This leaves the girls entirely out of the picture, as 
their percentage was still to be computed in decimal fractions,””* 

People began to think in terms of compulsory primary 
education to solve the great problems of illiteracy that faced 
the country. The lead in the matter was taken by the State 
of Baroda when, in 1906, an ‘Act for introducing compulsory 
primary education was passed. The first definite demand for 
the introduction of compulsory primary education was made 
by Shri G. K. Gokhale in March 1910, when he moved the 
following resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council: 

“That this Council recommends that a beginning should 
be made in the direction of making elementary education 
free and compulsory throughout the country, and that a 
mixed commission of officials and non-officials be appointed 
at an early date to frame definite proposals.” 

But the motion was withdrawn on an assurance from the 
Government that the demand would be considered sympa- 
thetically. But as the Government did little in this respect, 
Gokhale, a year later, introduced another bill “to make better 
provision for the extension of elementary education”. Ex- 
plaining the scope and nature of the Bill, he said, “The Bill is 
of a purely permissive character and its provision will apply 
to areas notified by municipalities or district boards which 
will have to bear such proportion of the increased expenditure 
which will be necessitated, as may be laid down by the 

1 All these figures have been taken from the Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, 

pp- 58-60. 2 3 meh. EN e AE A 

* Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p- 8. 
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Government of India, by rules.” Moreover, the introduction 
was subject to the approval of the provincial government which 
was to give its sanction only after satisfying itself that an 
adequate percentage of children were at school. Even Sir 
Harcourt Butler, Government spokesman, while opposing 
the Bill admitted: “It is in itself a most modest and unassum- 
ing measure. It is full of safeguards—so full of safeguards that 
it seems to many likely to remain a dead letter.”? But even 
such a modest bill with numerous safeguards was opposed by 
all official members and some of the non-official members also. 
The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was defeated 
by 38 votes to 13. Among the Government reasons for the rejec- 
tion of Gokhale’s Bill were that persuasion should be exhausted 
before compulsion was resorted to, that there was no popular 
demand for the measure, that a section of educated Indians 
were opposed to it, that Local Authorities would be unwilling 
to increase existing taxes or impose new ones to raise the neces- 
sary funds, that the provincial governments were not in 
favour of the Bill, that there would be numerous administrative 
difficulties in the enforcement of compulsion, etc. To quote 
Saiyidain again, “The point to be noted, however, is that 
these arguments could commend themselves only to those 
who were opposed ab initio to the principle and the ideals 
underlying the Bill, and who were not prepared to face all 
its financial and administrative implications and difficulties. 
It was a crucial test of the lip-devotion to the cause of education, 
and neither the officials nor many of the non-officials emerged 
well out of it,”* 

While apparently Shri Gokhale’s efforts seem to have 
failed, they did stimulate Government activity in the field 
of primary education. Both the King’s declaration on the 
occasion of his coronation, and the Government of India 
Resolution of 1913, emphasized the need of a rapid expan- 
sion of primary education. 

During his visit to India (1911-1912), in connection with 
his coronation, His Majesty King George V declared: “It 
is my wish that there may spread over the land a network 
of schools and colleges from which will go forth loyal and 


* Quoted in a footnote by A.N. Basu: Education in Modern India, p. 55. 
4 Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 9. 
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manly and useful citizens, able to hold their own in industries 
and agriculture and all the vocations in life.” An annual 
grant of fifty lakhs of rupees for popular education was also 
announced, and this gave great impetus to primary educa- 
tion as mentioned before. Because of the controversies and 
confusion that reigned, it became necessary in 1913 for the 
Government of India to announce their educational policy 
in the form of a resolution. 


Tur Government or Inp1A Resovution 1913 
While admitting that primary education should have “a 
predominant claim upon the public funds”, the Government 
of India refused to recognise the principle of compulsory 
education “for financial and administrative reasons of deci- 
sive weight”, but desired “the widest possible extension 
of primary education on a voluntary basis”. The Govern- 
ment thought it impracticable “to dispense wholly with 
fees” because “a total remission of fees would involve to a 
certain extent a more prolonged postponement of a provi- 
sion of schools in villages without them”. The Resolution 
revealed: ‘Local governments have been requested to Cx- 
tend the application of the principle of free elementary 
education amongst the poorer and more backward sections 
of the population.” 

The Government of India laid down the following prin- 
ciples for the expansion and improvement of primary educa- 
tion: 

(a) There should be a large expansion of lower primary 
schools teaching the three R’s with Drawing, know- 
ledge of the village map, nature study and physical 
exercises. 

(b) Upper primary schools should be established at suit- 
able centres, and, where necessary, lower primary 
schools should be developed into upper primary 
schools. 

(c) Aided schools under recognised management should 
be encouraged only when, since for financial reasons, ex- 


* His Majesty's reply to the address of welcome presented by the University 
of Calcutta on Jan. 6, 1912. 
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pansion by means of Board schools was impossible. 

Those maktabs and pathshalas which were prepared 

to undertake the teaching of general knowledge 

through the vernacular should be given liberal sub- 
sidies. “Venture schools” were not to be encour- 
aged except under strict conditions. 

(d) It was difficult to draw any great distinction bet- 
ween the curricula of rural and of urban primary 
schools, but in the latter class of schools there was 
special scope for practical teaching of Geography, 
school excursions, etc., and the nature study course 
should vary with the environment. 

(e) Trained teachers drawn from the class of the boys 
whom they were to teach should be preferred. 
They should not receive less than Rs. 12 per month, 
together with the benefit of a pension or provident fund, 
Schools should be housed in sanitary and commodi- 
ous but inexpensive buildings. These principles for 
immediate guidance were not intended to put any 
limits on government aspirations, but it was “the 
desire and hope of the Government of India to see 
in the not distant future some 91,000 primary public 
schools added to the 100,000 which already exist for 
boys, and to double the 44 millions of the pupils who 
now receive instruction in them”, 

Thus we see that the Resolution of 1913 failed to give 
any new lead, but suggested only useful details for carry- 
ing out the existing policy with regard to primary educa- 
tion. Its expansion was still to be attempted through the 
instrumentality of Local Boards, supplemented by grants- 
in-aid to encourage private efforts. 

Right from Wood’s Despatch of 1854 down to the Govern- 
ment of India Resolution of 1913 the need and importance 
of primary education had been constantly emphasized. 
“But the recognition of the greatness of the problem”, as 
H. R. James has pointed out, “and affirmation of the duty 
of accepting responsibility for it, though valuable as incitements 
to effort, leave things just as they were, until words and 
intentions take shape in action.” As we have already seen, 

è Education and Statesmanship in India, p- 97. 
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in spite of over half a century’s effort at improving and ex- 
panding primary education, only less than twenty per cent 
of the boys of school-going age could find their way into 
schools of any kind. 

Even the increasing number of Government-sponsored 
primary schools and of the scholars reading in them 
was no sign of real progress because most of the boys en- 
tering primary schools did not stay there long enough to 
attain permanent literacy. The Hartog Committee in 1929 
found an “‘appalling waste” in primary education.’ Chapter 
XVII of this Committee’s report is a very good commentary 
on the progress of primary education in India. 

Even as late as 1913, the British Government in India 
was not prepared to accept the principle of compulsion, 
but wanted to expand primary education on “a voluntary 
basis”. Has any country in the world ever eliminated illit- 
eracy without compulsion of some sort at the initial stage? 

The measures to improve primary education taken during 
this period did serve their limited purpose, but were hardly 
calculated to face the real problems of the country squarely. 
Through Shri Vithalbhai Patel’s efforts in Bombay, the prin- 
ciple of compulsion was accepted there at least theoretically. 


From THE “MONTFORD” REFORMS TO THE HARTOG 
COMMITTEE, 1919-1929 


Partly because the Indian troops played a magnificent part in 
the Great War (1914-1918), and partly because the Congress 
leaders demanded a clear declaration of the British objectives 
in India, Mr. Montague announced in 1917 that “the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government” was “that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India, as an integral part of the British Empire”.§ As a 
consequence, a report on Indian Constitutional Reforms was 
jointly prepared by Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford, 

7 Report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, p. 345. 

3 Quoted in A Short History of India by W. H. Moreland and Atul Chandra 

Chatterjee, p. 455. 
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and the Government of India Act, which was based on it, was 
passed in 1919. This Act, popularly known as the ““Montford”’ 
Reforms, came into operation in 1921. 

The main constitutional changes affected provincial 
administration, Each of the larger provinces was placed 
in charge of a Governor, who had both an Executive Council 
and a body of Indian Ministers to help him. The depart- 
ments of the administration were grouped as “reserved” 
and “transferred”. The reserved departments which gen- 
erally included law and order, revenue and finance were 
administered by the Governor-in-Council; but the trans- 
ferred departments, which generally included local self- 
government, education, sanitation, economic development, 
etc., were administered by “the Governor acting with his 
ministers”, to use the official phrase. This dual arrange- 
ment of the administration of the provinces came to be known 
as “dyarchy” or “rule of the two”. While the Governior-in- 
Council was responsible, through the Government of India, 
to the Secretary of State for India, the Indian ministers were 
responsible to the provincial legislatures for their respective 
departments. 


Thus for the first time education in different provinces 
passed into the hands of Indian ministers. But even these 
ministers had the power only to prepare paper schemes, 
which could not be carried into effect without money, and 
the purse-strings were held by the Governor and his exe- 
cutive councillors, The provincial governments were all 
the more unwilling to allocate adequate funds to educa- 
tion because they had to pay the Central Government 
large contributions which became the first charge on their 
revenues. A large-scale expansion and reorganisation of 
education was, therefore, out of the question. 

The ministers’ control of education was limited in sever- 
al other respects also. Centrally administered universi- 
ties like the Banaras Hindu University, special institutions 
for Indian chiefs, for His Majesty’s forces or other public 
Servants or their children, and the education of the Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans were beyond the ministers’ control. 
They had no voice in the establishment, constitution and 
functions of a new university or its jurisdiction outside the 
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province. Even the reorganisation of secondary education in 
Bengal for a period of five years was not within their power. 

Nor were these the only difficulties of the Indian ministers. 
The key-posts in the education department were held by 
members of the Indian Educational Service, who did not 
sympathise with the Indian ideas of reconstruction. Even 
when in 1924 recruitment to All-India Services operating in 
transferred fields was stopped, and the principle that the local 
government should recruit the personnel for such services 
was recognised, little immediate results could follow. The 
old Indian Educational Service men continued to dominate 
the education departments. The ministers complained that 
their policies were not carried out by the chief executive 
officers, and the latter complained of ministerial interference 
in their day-to-day executive work. Owing to mutual 
recrimination, little direction into healthy channels could 
be given to the course of Indian education. 


THE Non-Co-operATION MOVEMENT 


The “Montford? Reforms were not regarded as satis- 
factory by the Indian National Congress, and so Mahatma 
Gandhi launched his movement of non-co-operation with the 
Government. It was decided to boycott all Government- 
sponsored schools and to replace them with national insti- 
tutions more suited to the needs of the Indian people. 
‘Vidyapiths’, or national universities, weré establishd at 
Calcutta, Patna, Ahmedabad and other places. Even at 
Aligarh, where the Muslim University already existed, an- 
other National Muslim University was started. (This was 
later transferred to Delhi where it thrives under the name of 
Jamia Millia). Between 1920 and 1922, the enrolment of 
high schools fell by over 37,000, and that of colleges by 
over 6,000. But when the agitation subsided, many of the 
national institutions disappeared almost as quickly as they 
had appeared. By 1922 the political situation had already 
returned to normal, and the financial stringency was also 
over. There was a renewed enthusiasm for education so 


® J. R. Cunningham in Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S O'Malley) 
p- 172. 
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that.the expansion of education between 1922 and 1927, 
as we shall see, was quite impressive. But the nationalist 
movement could not directly influence the general course 
of education to any great extent. 


EXPANSION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


While between 1917 and 1922 the number of pupils in 
the recognised primary schools rose from 6,404,20019 to 
6,897,147, an increase of 7.7 per cent, the total number in 1927 
reached 9,247,617, giving an increase of 34.08 per cent during 
the preceding five years. The total expenditure on recognised 
primary schools rose from Rs.2,93,13,545 in 1917 to 
Rs.5,09,08,107 in 1922 and to Rs.6,95,21,696 in 1927. The 
increase in the number of recognised primary school pupils 
during the quinquennium 1922-27 was out of all proportion 
to the increase in the total expenditure on primary edu- 
cation. Consequently, the quality of education must 
have further deteriorated. But the increase in numbers and 
a slight increase in the total expenditure were hailed by 
Government officials as signs of great progress. The Tenth 
Quinguennial Review explained the causes of the great expan- 
sion between 1922 and 1927 as follows: 

“A burst of enthusiasm swept children into schools with 
unparalleled rapidity; an almost child-like faith in the 
value of education was implanted in the minds of people; 
parents were prepared to make almost any sacrifice for 
the education of their children; the seed of tolerance to- 
wards the less fortunate in life was begotten; ambitious and 
comprehensive programmes of development were formulated, 
which were calculated to fulfil the dreams of a literate India; 
the Muslim community, long backward in education, pressed 
forward with eagerness to obliterate past deficiencies; enlight- 
ened women began to storm the citadel of old-time prejudice 
against the education of Indian girls; Government, with the 
full concurrence of the Legislative Council, poured out large 
sums of money on education, which would have been regarded 
as beyond the realm of practical politics ten years previously.” 


10 The Hartog Committee Report, pp. 22-23. 
1 The Tenth Quinquennial Review, Vol. 1, p 3. 
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This rosy picture seems to be very much exaggerated. 
We have already seen that during the quinquennium (1922-27) 
while the. percentage of increase in the number of primary 
school pupils was nearly five times that in the preceding 
quinquennium, the actual increase in the total expenditure 
was nearly half that of the preceding quinquennium. The 
unsatisfactory state of primary education in other respects 
was pointed out by the Hartog Committee only two years later. 

The most important development in the sphere of pri- 
mary education was the passing of the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Acts in most of the provinces. What Gokhale failed 
to achieve for the whole of India in 1911, Shri Vithalbhai 
Patel achieved, at least in theory, for Bombay. In 1918, 
Bombay passed its Primary Education Act, permitting muni- 
cipalities to introduce compulsory education in their areas, 
under certain conditions. Other provinces also followed 
suit, Within a few years, Acts aiming at compulsory primary 
education were passed in most of the provinces, like the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, 
Bengal, and Madras. The provisions of the Acts in different 
provinces were more or less similar. The Acts transferred 
large powers of administration and control over primary 
education to the local authorities like the District or Muni- 
cipal Boards or the District Education Council in Madras 
or the District School Board in Bengal. These local author- 
ities were to prepare schemes for the expansion and develop- 
ment of primary education within their jurisdictions, and 
could introduce compulsion, subject to the approval of the 
provincial governments which were to give such financial 
assistance as was needed for the purpose. The local author- 
ities were also given the power to levy an education cess 
in order to meet the additional expenditure on primary 
education. The age of compulsion ranged from 6 to 11 
years, the compulsory period being 4 years in some provinces 
and 5 years in others. While compulsory education was 
to be free in some provinces, it was not to be ordinarily free 
in others. If the children of the compulsory age-group did 
not attend schools, their parents and/or employers could be 
prosecuted. 

The introduction of compulsion in all the Acts was left 
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to the discretion of the local bodies, who were hardly ready 
to court unpopularity by levying any additional cess, With 
the existing provincial resources of income, the Acts could 
have little more than symbolic value. By 1927 only the 
following areas had compulsion : 


AREAS UNDER COMPULSION BY PROVINCES!2 


Provinces Municipalities and | District Boards and 
Urban Areas Rural Areas 
Madras 21 
Bombay 11 - 
Bengal | _ - 
United Provinces 25 | as 
Punjab 57 1,499 
Bihar and Orissa | 1 3 
Central Provinces & Berar | 3 66 
Assam = -= | 
Delhi 1 - | 
Total 119 1,571 


Explaining the causes of this slow Progress, the Hartog Com- 
mittee says: “Apart from technical flaws in the statutes, the 
main difficulties up to the present have been due to the lack 
of experience and, in some cases, of interest on the part of 
Local Boards, or to the inaction or inexperience of attendance 
officers and committees, to unwillingness to make use of the 
power of prosecution under the Acts and the delay in the 
conviction of defaulters.” 


Tue HARTOG COMMITTEE 


The Indian Statutory Commission appointed an Auxiliary 
Committee to review the growth of education in British 
India. The Committee is popularly known as the Hartog 
Committee, after its chairman, Sir Philip Hartog, and 
submitted its report in 1929, 3 


Scope or Inquiry 


The members of the Hartog Committee “devoted far more 
attention to mass education than to Secondary and university 


1? The Hartog Commitee Report, p. 85, 
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education, because the condition of the former appeared 
to us (i.e. members of the Committee ) far less satisfactory 
than that of the latter; and this is due in part to the fact that 
while much attention has been paid in the past to the consid- 
eration of the higher forms of education, the problems of 
primary education have been comparatively neglected”’.1* 


INDICATION OF PROGRESS 


After a brief survey of Indian Educational Policy the Commit- 
tee found the following indications of progress: “The percen- 
tage of increase between 1917 and 1927 in the primary stage 
was 44-4; in the middle stage 63-87; in the high stage 9-54 
and in the collegiate stage 44-71. The number of male 
pupils increased by 45:1 per cent and the number of female 
pupils by 51-43 per cent.” There had been a corresponding 
increase in the total expenditure on education during the 
period, “the expenditure on primary schools increasing by 
over 4 crores, on secondary schools by over 3$ crores, and 
on universities and arts and professional colleges by over 14 
crores”, 


Mass EDUCATION 


The control of primary education was distributed among 
aided and unaided agencies, District and Municipal Boards 
and Government. Out of a total of 1,62,666 boys’ primary 
schools in British India, 11,617 were unaided, 92,104 aided, 
56,598 District and Municipal Board schools and only 
2,347 Government schools. And out of a total of 26,682 
girls’ primary schools in British India, 3,350 were unaided, 
17,149 aided, 5,838 District and Municipal Board schools 
and only 345 Government schools.!5 This distribution of 
control was not conducive to the introduction of compul- 
sion or other effective measures. Indeed, the Hartog 
Committee said, “Nothing short of a strong, concerted and 
well-directed effort will redeem it (i.e. mass education) 
from the waste and ineffectiveness which now exists.”!® 

13 The Hartog Committee Report, pp. 3-4. 

u ibid., p. 29. 

38 ibid., p. 35. 

1% ibid., p. 40. 
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Dirricuttres OF Mass EDUCATION 


“The problem of mass education in British India is prepon- 
derantly a rural problem. Only 12-9 per cent of the popu- 
lation of 247 millions live in towns........ Of the total 
village population over 179,000,000 live in villages with less 
than 2,000 inhabitants. Over 360,000 villages in British 
India have a population of under 500 inhabitants and their 
aggregate population is approximately 70 millions.” 

While in towns primary education was comparatively 
easy to provide and organise, “in rural areas school units 
are usually small; adequate staffing is more expensive; the 
conditions of life are not attractive to teachers unless they 
are specially selected and trained; women teachers cannot 
as arule, live in villages unless circumstances are excep- 
tionally favourable; the teachers are isolated and the difficulties 
of administration, supervision and inspection are much greater; 
and it is more difficult to secure regular and prolonged atten- 
dance of children’’.17 

Among other difficulties were the poverty and improvi- 
dence of the majority of agriculturists, their ignorance of 
the value of education, low density of population (“less than 
150 persons to the square mile’’!8) in some areas, epidemics 
and seasonal illness, differences of caste, religion, community 
and language and the uneconomic multiplicity of segregate 
schools for the ‘untouchables’. 


Great WASTE AND STAGNATION 


The Committee pointed out that “between 1892 and 1922 
the percentage of male literates of five years and over in British 
India increased by only 1-4 per cent (from 13-0 to 14-4), 
and that of female literates by 1-3 per cent (from 0-7 to 2-0)”. 

More than eighty per cent of the pupils who joined the 
first class of the primary schools in India dropped by the 
wayside before reaching the fourth class. After carefully 
examining the statistical data from the different provinces, 
the Hartog Committee reached the conclusion that in British 


17 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 37. 
18 ibid., p. 38. 
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India as a whole “out of every hundred pupils (boys and girls) 
who were in class I in 1922-23 only eighteen were reading 
in class IV in 1925-26.”1° And permanent literacy could 
not be ensured unless a pupil stayed in a school for at least 
four years. The wastage is thus enormous and it inyolves an 
immense waste of money and effort. 


RELAPSE INTO ILLITERACY 


Some of the few who did stay at a primary school long 
enough to become literate relapsed later into illiteracy. 
“The fact that the number of literates in the age-group 
10-15 in the Census of 1921 was approximately only half the 
number of pupils in the age-group 5-10 at school five years 
previously indicates not only waste but rapid relapse into 
illiteracy.”2° This was no doubt due to the environment 
and absence of suitable vernacular literature and to the 
absence of any systematic attempt to eliminate adult illiteracy. 

The irregular attendance and stagnation of many pupils “in 
a class for a number of years” were other sources of waste. 
Again, the three-class primary schools which could not 
possibly be “expected to affect materially the growth of 
literacy” numbered “36,000 in Bengal and over 25,000” in 
Bihar?! 

In several provinces, in spite of an increase in the number 
of primary schools and their enrolment, the actual number 
of students in class IV declined. “In Bengal, in spite of 
the addition of nearly 11,000 new schools and an increased 
enrolment of nearly 370,000 pupils, the number of pupils 
who reach class IV has actually declined.”?? The same 
was true of Assam and Madras and probably of some other 
provinces also. 

The Hartog Committee agreed with the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in their criticism of the curricula of rural 
primary schools that they were unrelated to the conditions of 
village life, but thought that “a wise selection and an effective 


19 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 47. 
20 ibid., p. 49. 
a ibid., p. 51. 
a2 ibid., p. 59. 
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training of the village teachers was more important”. Only 
44 per cent of the primary school teachers in British India were 
trained, and even those who had been selected for training had 
very low qualifications, “scarcely superior to those of the pupils 
in the highest class of the primary stage”. 


INSPECTION 


The total number of inspectors and inspectresses were reduced 
between 1917 and 1922, notwithstanding the expansion of 
education during the quinquennium. The average number 
of primary schools per inspector varied from 57 in the Central 
Provinces to 172 in Bengal. In Bombay there was an almost 
complete cessation of Government inspection in some districts. 
In these circumstances the quality of instruction was bound 
to suffer. 


REMEDIES AND IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED BY THE HARTOG 
COMMITTEE 


(i) There should be a policy of concentration rather than 
of “multiplication of schools on the lines which have been 
generally adopted”. The multiplication of bad schools was 
likely to convert apathy into antagonism to education. More- 
over, India could neither afford ill-directed expenditure, nor 
could the country afford to wait indefinitely till literacy was 
achieved. 

(ii) The greatest waste being in the three-class lower primary 
schools, the primary course should be lengthened to one of at 
least four years. 

(iii) “Far-reaching improvements are needed in the quality, 
training, status and pay of the teacher before real progress can 
be made.”?* Expansion and improvement of vernacular 
middle schools and of training institutions, and making the 
teachers’ remuneration and conditions of service attractive 
enough to retain men of good quality, were the crying needs of 
the time. The efficiency and the interest of the teachers should 
be maintained through refresher courses and conferences. 


233 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 74. 
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(iv) The curricula and the methods of teaching should be 
brought into greater harmony with the needs and condi- 
tions of village children. 


(v) Among minor remedies for existing defects the Com- 
mittee recommended special training of teachers in plural 
class teaching (i.e., the way in which one teacher could teach 
well several classes), the adjustment of school hours and holi- 
days to seasonal requirements, the institution of the Lower 
Primary Certificate examination, the undertaking of village 
uplift and community work by primary schools, eté. 

(vi) In order to eliminate waste and stagnation, the 
lowest class should be placed in charge of better qualified 
teachers. i 

(vii) The inspecting staff should be adequately streng- 
thened. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMPULSION 


Local ‘option in the matter of compulsion was responsible for 
inaction. In the opinion of the Committee “the responsi- 
bility for mass education rests primarily with the State; and 
the provision of educational facilities for all classes of the 
community and for all areas should not be left entirely to the 
mercy of local authorities, who may be unwilling, either for 
political or other reasons, to initiate schemes by which com- 
pulsion may be financed, or who, owing to the backwardness 
of the area or the people, may be unable to devise suitable 
measures for compulsion on their own initiative.”*4 But a 
drastic reorganisation of the elementary system should precede 
compulsion, as any ill-considered and impetuous application 
of the principle would involve unprofitable expenditure and 
other evils. Compulsion should be local and partial in the 
first instance and should depend on the willingness of an area 
to adopt it and on the cost entailed. Compulsion could reduce 
waste only if there was an adequate administrative and ins- 
pecting staff. 


24 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 87. 
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From THE HARTOG COMMITTEE To THE END OF Dyarcuy 


The period between the Hartog Committee Report and pro- 
vincial autonomy was marked by great financial stringency. 
The Tenth Quinquennial Review of 1927-32 says, “Economic 
distress, far exceeding in magnitude and intensity even that 
experienced in the post-war years, has intervened; expenditure 
has been cut down in all directions; the pace of expansion 
has been retarded; political life has been disturbed; communal 
bitterness has been accentuated.’ This financial stringency 
did not end with the quinquennium, but continued right to 
the close of the next. The Eleventh Quinquennial Review™® 
quotes the reports of the various provinces to the effect that 
education had suffered a good deal because of the great finan- 
cial distress. In Bengal “the result for education has been. dis- 
astrous. What was bad has become worse, and what was 
tolerable has in many instances become bad. Improvements 
long meditated and long overdue had to be postponed in- 
definitely, and, instead of even normal progress, there was at 
many peints a visible retrogression.”?” . 

The first five years immediately following the Hartog 
Committee’s Report were also disturbed by political agitation 
in the country. Another, but minor, cause of the slow pro- 
gress in education was possibly the policy of consolidation in 
preference to that of expansion recommended by the Hartog 
Committee. 

“There was a gradual increase in the number of institutions 
from 1926-27 to the beginning of 1931-32 when an annual 
increase of about two to three thousand schools was suddenly 
replaced by an actual decrease of twice that number. There 
was a further decrease of 2,445 in the number of institutions 
in 1932-33. Sincethen the number has practically remained 
stationary with slight variations in each subsequent year’??® 
of the quinquennium ending in 1937. Again, “while the 
total educational expenditure increased by Rs. 6'2 crores 
during the quinquennium of 1922-27 and by Rs. 2°6 crores 

25 The Tenth Quinquennial Review, p. 1; quoted in the Eleventh Quinquennial 

Review, Vol. I, p. 1. 

*6 Vol. I, pp. 1-2. 
27 The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, p. 2. 
28 ibid., Vol. I, p. 5. 
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during the quinquennium of 1927-32, it has shown an increase 
ofa little over Rs.87 lakhs only during the quinquennium under 
review. In the contributions made by Government and local 
bodies, there is an actual decrease of Rs. 9,65,274 and Rs. 
3,68,960 respectively. Although there has been an increase 
in the amounts collected from fees and other sources, this in- 
crease compares unfavourably with that of the last quin- 
quennium.”’?° But the increase in the number of students 
between 1927 and 1937 was a little less than three million. 
“It is plain that the disparity between the increase in numbers 
and the increase in cost cannot in a world of rising standards 
point to an increase of efficiency.’”°? 

Let us now examine the progress made in primary education 
during the period 1931-32 and 1936-37. 


Procress OF Primary Epucation Durine 1932-373! 


| 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 


+ No. of rec 
nised prima 
schools 


201,470 199,706) 200,934 200,373 197,858) 197,227 


2. No. of pupils 
reading in 9,454,360] 9,531,970, 9,806,356! 10,089,672) 10,308,403} 10,541,790: 
them | | 

+ Direct expen-| | 
diture on pri- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
mary  educa-/8,12,60,290*|7,84,05,582* 8,00,44,690*|8,05,68,457* Ae VA Na 

tion | 

SS ee 

*These figures include corresponding figures for Burma. 


As is clear from the foregoing table, the progress in primary 
education was not at all satisfactory. The number of pupils 
constantly increased while the number of primary schools 
actually decreased by 4,243 between 1931 and 1937. The 
expenditure on primary education in 1931-32 was greater 
than that in any subsequent year except the last two years 
of the quinquennium. 5 

The “wastage? and “stagnation” in primary education 

29 The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. 1, p. 15. 

3 Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S.O. Malley), p. 178. 

31 Compiled from Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, p. 61, and Education 

in Universities in India, 1947-48, p. 64 (both published by Bureau of Educa- 
tion, India). 
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could not be eliminated to any appreciable degree during 
the period under review. 


WASTAGE IN Primary CLASSES IN BRITISH INpIA®? 


No. of pupils in Proportion of 
pupils in 
Class I | Class II | Class III | Class IV | Class I | Class IV 
1933-34 | -1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1933-34 | 1936-37 
Boys | 3,863,319 | 1,736,781 | 1,361,521 | 1,070,360 100 | 28 | 
Girls | 1,508,453 | 486,509 | 334,639 | 215,400| 100 14.3 | 


Thus in the whole of British India 72 per cent of the boys and 
nearly86 per cent of thegirls who entered primary schools failed 
to reach Class IV, the earliest stage at which they could be 
expected to attain permanent literacy. Little effort seems to 
have been made to eliminate the real causes of this great 
waste of educational effort—causes such as “the incomplete 
structure of a large number of schools, the inadequate supply 
of teachers which necessitates plural class teaching, the lack 
of qualified teachers, ineffective teaching and supervision, 
admission to schools throughout the year, irregular attendance, 
and faulty administration by local bodies.” 

In spite of the urgent need for an increased supply of trained 
teachers for primary schools, the number of normal and 
training schools and their trainees actually declined between 
1932 and 1937. There were 425 training institutions with 
21,823 students in British India in 1932, but only 346 training 
institutions with 19,976 students in 1937.34 

Compulsory education also did not make satisfactory pro- 
gress. There were 153 urban areas and 2,977 rural areas 
under compulsion in 1931-32, and there were 167 urban areas 
and 3,034 rural areas under compulsion in 1936-37. “But 
the mere increase in the number of areas brought under 
compulsion cannot be a source of satisfaction unless the compul- 
sory system leads to a higher percentage of enrolment and 
attendance and a better flow of promotion from class to class, 
so that the stage of literacy is reached by a much larger number 

32 Compiled from the Eleventh Quingquennial Review, Vol. 1, pp. 131 and 159. 

53 The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, p- 128. 

34 ibid., Vol. I, p. 139. 
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of scholars than at present. Judged by this standard, the 
progress of compulsion in the Punjab is said to be slow, halting 
and uncertain.” And the Punjab was the leading province 
in this respect with no fewer than 54 urban areas and 2,924 
rural areas under compulsion in 1932 and 63 urban areas and 
2,981 rural areas under compulsion in 1937. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Indian dissatisfaction with the inadequacy of educational 
opportunity in the country, specially in the sphere of pri- 
mary education, became inconveniently vocal for the Govern- 
ment early in the twentieth century. By this time the govern- 
ment-sponsored primary schools had almost entirely eliminated 
the indigenous institutions for elementary education, but their 
rate of increase had not been commensurate with the increasing 
needs of a fast growing population. The reforms envisaged 
by Curzon did not attempt any reorganisation of the primary 
educational system, nor did they suggest any concrete pro- 
gramme for the solution of the immense problem of illiteracy. 
They only wanted to accelerate the speed of expansion of 
primary education. 

Shri G. K. Gokhale voiced the Indian demand for the in- 
troduction of compulsory primary education in the country. 
But the Government were unwilling even to accept the princi- 
ple of compulsion and relied upon the encouragement of private 
enterprise and local bodies, which had already proved in- 
effective, for the expansion of primary education. Goaded 
by Indian criticism the rate of expansion of, and expenditure 
on, primary education increased a little. 

The “Montford’’ Reforms gave only a semblance of power 
to the provincial ministers of education who could do little 
beyond making paper schemes. Indian ministers had no 
control over important departments like finance, and they 
did not have the co-operation of the old members of the Indian 
Educational Service who held the key posts in the education 
departments. The principle of compulsion was theoretically 
accepted in almost all the provinces,and Compulsory Education 
Acts were passed everywhere. But as the local authorities 
who were mainly responsible for primary education, were un- 


% The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, p. 142. 
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willing to carry out the policy of compulsion for reasons already 
discussed, the Compulsory Education Acts generally remained 
a dead letter. 


On the popular side, however, there was considerable 
enthusiasm for education. Increased enrolment in all schools, 
after the brief course of the Non-Co-operation Movement, 
was a clear indication that the apathy of the masses to educa- 
tion was breaking down. The depressed classes and the 
Muslims had also begun to assert their right to education. 
There was also a social and political ‘awakening among the 
women of India. 

But the system of primary education was not fulfilling its 
twofold aim of producing “literacy and the capacity to exer- 
cise an intelligent vote”.®® Indeed, “throughout the whole 
educational system there is waste and ineffectiveness’’.’? 
The waste in the case of girls was even more serious than in 
the case of boys. 

It was not enough for the Government of India to serve 
as a centre of educational information and as a means of co- 
ordinating the educational experiences of different provinces. 
The Central Government should have been made responsible 
for the introduction of universal primary education and should 
have been constitutionally enabled to render such financial 
assistance as was needed by the provinces. 

The policy of “consolidation” and “concentration” recom- 
mended by the Hartog Committee further slowed down the 
rate of expansion of primary education which had already 
become almost dead slow because of financial stringency and 
political agitation in the country. The implementation of 
the Compulsory Education Acts of the preceding decade having 
been left to the discretion and initiative of the local bodies 
with. their small financial resources which they were unwilling 
to supplement by fresh taxation, these utterly failed to solve 
the problem of mass education. Even where compulsion was 
introduced, conditions were hardly better than those in places 
There primary education was given on a voluntary basis. 
whe great waste in education pointed out by the Hartog Com- 
mittee continued almost unabated, making “educational 


5° The Hartog Committee Report, p. 345. 
* ibid, 
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expenditure unprofitable, educational effort ineffective and 
schools inefficient”.°* The rate of increase in literacy, less 
than | per cent in ten years, if even that could be main- 
tained, was calculated to achieve 100 per cent literacy in 
one millennium. But the gravity of the problem had keen 
becoming more and more serious, because the population 
increased much faster and the actual number of illiterates 
in the country was much larger than it was at any time in 
the nineteenth century. No half-hearted measures, but effective 
compulsion alone, could solve the problem. But at first the 
Government of India refused to accept, even theoretically, 
the principle of ccmpulsion, and then later, regarded it as 
a luxury which could wait indefinitely for better times. 
The contents and ideology of primary éducation were also 
defective. “For various reasons, our primary education 
has been meagre, ineffective and uninteresting. It has 
neither quickened the minds nor enriched the life of the 
students. Cramped within the narrow compass of the tradi- 
tional academic subjects and certain technical’ skills, it has 
neither been based on the psychology of the child nor respon- 
sive to the needs of national life. The future of education. 
cannot be better than its depressing past unless we can recon- 
struct radically the curriculum, the methods and the whole 
atmosphere of the primary schools, on which rests the entire 
educational superstructure. If the work of these schools 
lacks life, reality and the touch of imagination, nothing can 
guarantee the health of the educational system as a whole.’!° 


3 K, G. Saiyidain : Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 11. 

39 The percentage of literacy was 3.5 in 1881 and 8 in 1831, giving an increase 
of 4.5 per cent in fifty years. 

“9 Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, (1943), p. 14. 


CHAPTER X 


BASIC NATIONAL EDUCATION AND ITS PROGRESS 
TILL INDEPENDENCE 


Ir became increasingly clear during the thirties that minor 
changes in the existing system of education like the broadening 
of the curriculum, the introduction of vocational bias, a hesi- 
tant recognition of the place of the mother tongue, etc. were 
not enough, According to the Indian nationalist opinion, 
nothing short of thoroughgoing reforms could solve the edu- 
cational problems of the country. In 1937, therefore, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi initiated in the columns of The Harijan a discus- 
sion of Indian educational problems and offered several 
suggestions based specially on the following principles : 

(a) The course of primary education should be extended 
at least to seven years and should include the general 
knowledge gained up to the Matriculation standard, 
less English, but including a substantial vocation. 

(b) For the all-round development of boys and girls all 
training should, so far as possible, be given through a 
profit-yielding vocation. 

(c) This primary education, besides training the mind, 
should equip boys and girls to earn their bread by the 
State guaranteeing employment in the vocations learnt 
and by buying from the schools their manufactures at 
prices fixed by the State. 

(d) Such education taken as a whole can and must be 
self-supporting. 

(e) Higher education should be left to private enterprise 
and the State universities should be purely examining 
bodies. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals were discussed at an All- 
India National Education Conference held at Wardha in 
October 1937, under the presidentship of Gandhiji himself. 
Gandhiji’s original ideas were modified and the following 
resolutions were passed : 

(a) That free and compulsory education be provided for 

seven years on a nation-wide scale. i 
(b) That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 
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(c) That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Gandhiji that the process of education throughout 
this period should centre round some form of manual 
and productive work and that all the other abilities 
to be developed or the training to be given should, as 
far as possible, be integrally related to the central 
handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment 
of the child. 


(d) That the Conference expects that this system of educa- 
tion will gradually be able to cover the remuneration 
of the teachers. 


The All-India National Education Conference also ap- 
pointed a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Zakir 
Husain of Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, to formulate a scheme 
of Basic Education on the lines suggested by its resolutions. 
The Zakir Husain Committee report has come to be popularly 
known as the Wardha Scheme. 


THe WARDHA SCHEME 


The Zakir Husain Committee condemned the existing system 
of education for its failure to meet in the past “the most urgent 
and pressing needs of national life and to organise and direct 
its forces and tendencies into proper channels. To-day, when 
quick and far-reaching changes are reshaping both national 
and international life and making new demands on the citi- 
zens, it continues to function listlessly and apart from the real 
currents of life, unable to adapt itself to the changed circum- 
stances. It is neither responsive to the realistic elements of 
the present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving and crea- 
tive ideal. It does not train individuals to become useful, 
productive members of society, able to pull their own weight 
and participate effectively in its work. It has no conception 
of the new co-operative social order which education must help 
to bring into existence to replace the present competitive and 
inhuman regime based on exploitation and violent force. 
There is, however, a demand from all sides for the replace- 
ment of the, present system of education by a more construc- 
tive and human system, which will be better integrated with 
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the needs and ideals of national life, and better able to meet its 
pressing demands.”1 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


“The most effective approach to the problem of providing 
an integral all-sided education” was to educate “children 
` through some suitable form of productive work”. The craft or 
productive work chosen was to be “rich in educative possibili- 
ties”? because “the object of this new educational scheme is not 
primarily the production of craftsmen able to practise some 
craft mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educative 
purposes of the resources implicit in craft work”. 

As all teaching work was to centre round a craft, this 
craft “should find natural points of correlation with important 
human activities and interests, and should extend into the 
whole content of the school curriculum”, 

The Zakir Husain Committee did not wholly support the 
“self-supporting” aspect of the scheme. It was not sure 
whether the scheme could be really self-supporting. “Even 
if it is not ‘self-supporting’, in any sense, it should be accepted 
as a matter of sound educational policy and as an urgent 
measure of national reconstruction. It is fortunate, however, 
that this good education will also incidentally cover the major 
portion of its running expenses.”2 While realising the need of 
“‘a measurable check’? for ensuring thoroughness and efficiency 
in teaching and in the work of the students, the Committee 
also realised the obvious danger. “There is an obvious danger 
that in the working of this scheme the economic aspect may 
be stressed at the sacrifice of the cultural and educational ob- 

jective. Teachers may devote most of their attention and 
energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour from chil- 
dren, whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and moral impli- 
cations and possibilities of craft training.” 
The seven-year course of Basic. Education included : 
(1) the basic crafts like spinning and weaving, car- 
pentry, agriculture, fruit and vegetable gardening, 
leather work or “any other craft for which local 


1 Report of the Zakir Husain Committee. 
2 ibid. 
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and geographical conditions are favourable and 
which satisfies the conditions mentioned above”; 
(2) the mother tongue; 
(3) Mathematics; 
(4) Social Studies, including Geography, History and 
Civics; 
(5) General Science, including Nature Study, Botany, 
Zoology, Physiology, Hygiene and Chemistry; 
) Drawing; 
(7) Music; and 
) Hindustani (in both scripts). 


Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Candidates for admission to the Basic training institutions 
must have read up to the Matriculation standard or must 
have had at least two years’ teaching experience after pass- 
ing the Vernacular Final Examination or some equivalent 
examination. ‘‘Since they are to teach not only certaifr aca-- 
demic subjects, but also crafts, their training should include 
a reasonably thorough mastery of the processes and tech- 
niques of certain basic crafts.” While the complete course 
of teachers’ training was to cover a period of three years, 
a short emergency course of one year’s training should be 
provided for specially selected teachers. 


SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATIONS 
a 


“An efficient and sympathetic supervisory staff is almost 
as important for the new schools as a well-trained teaching 
personnel.” Supervisors were to be specially trained because 
they were expected not only to inspect Basic institutions but 
also “to play the role of leaders and guides in the educational 
experiment”. ` 

Examinations were not to occupy, as they had done so 
far, “a place out of all proportion to their utility”. “Ehe 
purpose of the examination can be served by an administrative 
check of the work of the schools in a prescribed area, by a 
sample measurement of the attainment of selected groups - 
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of students conducted by the inspectors of the Education 
Board.” The tests “should be long enough to cover the 
whole range of the curriculum and should be in a form which 
makes marking objective and independent of individual 
judgment”. The promotion from grade to grade was to 
“be decided exclusively by the teaching faculty of the school 
on the basis of careful records of the pupils’ work”. 

The Zakir Husain Committee also felt “very strongly the 
necessity for some organisation of pre-school education for 


children” between the ages of three and seven when com- ' 


pulsion was to be enforced; but, for financial and other 
reasons, it made no recommendations at the moment in this 
connection, 


f 


THE VIDYAMANDIR SCHEME 


The Hon'ble Pandit R. S. Shukla of the Central Provinces 
accepted the Basic syllabus for the content of education, 
but had another scheme for making primary education free 
and self-supporting. The main idea in the scheme was 
that well-to-do and philanthropic gentlemen of the province 
should come forward with an offer of a piece of land of 20 
to 25 acres each in every village. A trust was to manage 
the property with the aid of Co-operative and Agricultural 
Departments in order to utilise the land and the income thus 
derived from it towards meeting the remuneration of the 
teacher. Thus the nucleus of the village Trust of Vidya- 
mandir would be formed and contributions would be accepted 
in the form of money, grain or any other commodity. 
In 1938 the Central Advisory Board of Education appoint- 
ed a Committee under the presidentship of Shri B. G. 
Kher to consider the Wardha Scheme. Dr. Zakir Husain 
was also invited to attend the meetings of the Committee 
‘in order to answer the criticisms of, or to remove any mis- 
understanding about, the Wardha Scheme. Dr. Zakir 
Husain explained that the Wardha Scheme. 
“(a) emphasizes education through activity and is not 
primarily concerned with the production of saleable 
material; i 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 
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does not make spinning and weaving the only basic 
craft, but admits of the inclusion. of any craft of equal 
or higher educative possibilities; 

does not imply the ruling out of facilities for religious 
(denominational) education, where any community 
desires it; and : 

does not state or imply that the salary of the teachers 
must be directly met from the sale of material made 
in the school.” 


The Kher Committee reached the following conclusions, 
which were accepted by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education : 


“(1) 
(2) 


(6 


> 


a 


=> 


(8) 


The scheme. of ‘Basic Education’ should first be intro- 
duced in rural areas. 

The age range for compulsion should be 6 to 14 years, 
but children can be admitted to the ‘Basic School’ 
at the age of five. 

Diversion of students from the ‘Basic School’ to other , 
kinds of schools should be allowed after the Sth” class 
or about the age of 11 plus. ba 
The medium of instruction should be the vernacular 
of the pupils. 

The common language for India should be Hindu- 
stani with both the Urdu and Hindi scripts, every teacher 
being acquainted with both scripts. (Some members 
suggested the use of the Roman script.) 

The Wardha Scheme of Basic .Education is in full 
agreement with the recommendations made in the 
Wood-Abbott Report so far as the principle of learning 
by doing is concerned. This activity should be of many 
kinds in the lower classes and later should lead to a 
basic craft the produce from which should be saleable 
and the proceeds applied to the upkeep of the school. 
Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot 
be correlated with the basic craft, must be taught 
independently. 

The training of teachers should be reorganised, and 
their status raised. 


ê Report of the First Kher Committee on the Wardha Scheme. 
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(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20/- per mensem. 
(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women teachers 


au 
(12 
(13 
(14 


(15 


(16 


ea he 


= 


) 


> 


) 


and to persuade girls of good education to take up 
teaching. 

Basic schools should be started only when suitable, 
trained teachers are available. 

The curriculum will need revision in the light of 
experience. 

English should not be introduced as an optional subject 
in Basic schools. 

The State should provide facilities, as at present for 


* every community to give religious teaching, when so 


) 


) 


desired, but not at the cost of the State. 

No external examination need be held. At the end 
of the Basic school course a leaving certificate based 
on an internal examination should be given. 

Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 
5th class (age 11 plus) should also be granted a leaving 
certificate. 

Promotion from class to class will be determined by 
the school, though the results of the internal exami- 
nations should be subject to the supervisor’s inspection.” 


In 1939 the Central Advisory Board of Education appoint- 
ed a Second Wardha Education Committee to examine the 
scheme in the light of further experience. Shri B. G. Kher 
again presided over the Committee meetings. 

Among the Committee’s main conclusions were: 

“(1) Although for the lack of money and of trained women 


teachers, ‘pre-Basic’ education in nursery and infant 

schools could not be made compulsory, the provincial 

governments should aim 

(a) at providing model Infant and Nursery schools 
in suitable centres, 

(b) at increasing the supply of properly trained infant 
teachers who should be women. 

(c) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘Basic’ schools 
of children below the minimum age of compul- 
sory attendance, and 

(d) at stimulating the provision by voluntary agencies 
of efficient ‘pre-Basic schools’; 


Soa 


(2) 


(4) 


(7) 
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That ‘Basi Education should comprise a course of 
eight years from the age of 6 to 14 and that this course 
while preserving its essential unity should consist of two 
stages—the ‘junior’ stage covering a period of 5 years 
and the ‘senior’ stage covering 3 years; 

That the transfer of children from the ‘Basic’ school 
to other forms of post-primary education. should be 
allowed after the 5th grade, i.e., at the conclusion of 
the junior Basic stage; 

That the various types of post-primary schools (other 
than the ‘senior Basic’ school) to which suitable children 
may be transferred at the end of the ‘junior Basic’ 
stage should provide a variety of courses extending 
over a period of at least five years after the age of 11. 
These courses, while preserving an essentially cultural 
character, should be designed to prepare pupils for 
entry to industrial and commercial occupations as 
well as to universities; ; 

That special arrangements should be made in these 
schools for assimilating pupils who decide to contihué 
their education after completing the full course in 
the ‘Basic’ school, i.e., after reaching the 8th class; 
That suitable courses should be framed for girls attend- 
ing senior Basic schools, which should include such 
subjects as cookery, laundry-work, needle-work, home 
crafts, the care of children and first-aid; the remainder 
of the instruction to be correlated with this course 
of domestic science in accordance with the general 
principles of the ‘Basic Education’ scheme; 

That a standing committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should be appointed to watch 
new éducational experiments carried on in the pro- 
vinces as well as the progress of educational develop- 
ments generally with special reference to Basic Education, 
and to make recommendations to the Board for necessary 
action. There should be a representative of the Hindu- 
stani. Talimi Sangh on this Committee; 

That subject to such conditions as are set out in the 
report, the Central Government should contribute not 
less than half the amount of the approved net recurring 
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expenditure on ‘Basic’ Education in each province, 
the balance to be found by the Provincial Government 
and the local bodies entrusted by it with the administra- 
tion of compulsory education. For capital expenditure 
on buildings, equipment, etc., a loan system should be 
adopted; 

(9) That a central agency should be established in each 
province for the disposal of marketable articles pro- 
duced in schools.” 


The Central Advisory Board of Education did not accept 
the Committee’s most important recommendation, viz. No. 
8 given above. The Board remarked : 

“While the majority of the members of the Board accepted 
the view of the Committee, the official members represent- 
ing the Government of India expressed their inability to 
commit themselves in any way.” 

The Board also did not accept recommendation No. 7 
and decided to strengthen their existing Vernacular Edu- 

_ cation Committee instead of setting up a special Committee. 
"7 AII other conclusions of the Committee were, however, 
adopted by the Board. 


Tue Procress or Basic EDUCATION 


The Constitution embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935: came into operation in 1937, when the Indian 
National Congress took office in seven out of the eleven pro- 
vinces of British India on the condition that the Governors 
would not use their special powers to veto legislation or pass 
independent legislation in such a way as to hamper the 
constitutional activities of the ministries. It is beyond the 
scope of this book to deal with the undemocratic nature 
of the Constitution; but the Congress Ministries in the various 
provinces had an opportunity to give the Wardha Scheme a 
fair trial. In the Central Provinces, in 1938, a training school 
was opened at Wardha to train one hundred and sixty teachers 
for the Vidyamandirs. The following year nearly 98 Vidya- 
mandirs were opened in different districts of the C.P. and 
100 newly trained teachers were sent to these schools to 
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initiate the experiment of Basic Education. A central training 
college called the Vidyamandir Training Institute was also 
opened at Wardha to re-train a certain proportion of the 
normal -school and high-school teachers. A short course 
and a refresher course were also organised for inspectors. — 

The United Provinces appointed an Education Reorgani- 
sation Committee, which recommended the adoption of the 
system of Basic Education and the organisation of the training 
of teachers as the first step in this programme, In 1938 
two training centres, one at Allahabad for the training of 
men graduates and the other at Banaras for the training 
of women teachers, were started. Later the Banaras train- 
ing institute was transferred to Allahabad, where a practis- 
ing school with the crafts of spinning, card-board work and 
gardening was also started. Several training centres were also 
started at Meerut, Agra, Bareilly, Allahabad, Banaras, Luck- 
| now and Fyzabad to give short refresher courses in the 
| theory and practice of Basic Education to 250 teachers from 
| the District Boards and Municipalities in each of the circīes: ~ 
l In Bihar and Bombay, Basic Education was introduced as 
| an experimental measure and not as the official educational 
policy of the Government as in the U.P. and the C.P. Compact 
areas were selected for the purpose. 

Under the guidance of Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Kashmir 
| also made some progress in this direction. A training centre 

was opened at Srinagar to train 102 teachers of Basic Edu- 

cation, and two experimental Basic schools were opened at 
Jammu and Srinagar. i 

Orissa and Madras also followed the lead given by the 
C.P. and the U.P. 

In 1939 there were in India ten Government ‘Basic’ training 
institutions and four non-government training centres besides 
seven short refresher course centres in the U.P. 


P ae . Medium of 
Government Training Centres | Province Instruction 
1. Basic Training School, Patna. Bihar Hindustani 
2. Basic Training College, Allahabad. U.P. Do 
3. Basic Training School, Bari. Orissa Oriya 
4. Basic Training School, Loni. Maharashtra Marathi 
5. Basic Training Schools, Kataragam. | Gujarat Gujarati 


9 
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Government Training Centres | Province eal 
6. Basic Training School, Dharwar. | Karnatak Kanarese 
7. Basic Training School, Jalgaon. +- Khandesh Urdu 
8. Vidyamandir Training School, | Gp. Marathi & 
Wardha. | Hindi 
9. V. M. Training Institute, Wardha. i Do Do 
10. Basic Training School, Coimbatore. | Madras Tamil 
Institutions in States ! 
11. Basic Training School, Srinagar. Kashmir Urdu 
National Institutions | 
12. Basic Training Centre, Jamia Millia | 
Islamia, Delhi. | Delhi Urdu 
13. Basic Training Centre, Andhra | 
Jatiya Kalashab. Masulipatam Telugu 
14. Vedchhi Ashram. Gujarat Gujarati 


The Congress Ministries in the provinces were not in funds 
partly because of their idealistic programmes of enforcing 
prohibition (of liquor). They could not do much for Basie 
Education during their short rule; and even this slow progress 
in Basic Education came to an end in 1939 by their resignation 
on the issue of India’s forced participation in the War against 
her will. 

“The ‘Adviser’ Governments in Orissa and Madras stopped 
Basic Education. In the C.P. and Berar, Bombay and other 
provinces the work was discontinued........... -In Orissa 
the work was taken up by a private body, the Utkal Maulik 
Shiksha Parishad, and was carried on till 1942 when all 
Basic school teachers in Orissa were imprisoned............ 
During the political struggle of 1942-45 Basic Education insti- 
tutions were closed; workers were in jail; and it seemed for a 
while that Basic Education was out of the picture,’’4 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The supporters of the Wardha Scheme have acclaimed it 
as the panacea for all the social, economic and political ills 
of the country, while its opponents point out many defects 
inherent in it. The idea of making productive work the centre 


4 The Second Year, pages 219-20, issued by the Publication Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
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of education is nothing but an application of the universally 
accepted principle of learning by doing. It not only saves 
“the child from the tyranny of a purely academic and theoret- 
ical instruction against which its active nature is always making 
a healthy protest,” but also “balances the intellectual and 
practical elements of experience and may be made an instru- 
ment of educating the body and the mind in co-ordination,” 
It will not only “tend to break down the existing barriers of 
prejudice between manual and intellectual workers,” but 
“will also cultivate in the only possible way a true sense of the 
dignity of labour and of human solidarity, an ethical and 
moral gain of incalculable significance.’’® 

“Economically considered, carried out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme will increase the productive capacity 
of our workers and will also enable them to utilize their leisure 
advantageoulsy.”’? 

“From the strictly educational point of view, greater con- 
creteness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired 
by children by making some significant craft the basis of educa=" 
tion. Knowledge will thus become related to life, and its 
various aspects will be correlated with one another.”8 

It is also claimed that the Wardha Scheme does not ignore 
cultural values. “True culture comes not from second-hand 
book knowledge, unsupplemented by experience, but through 
socially useful productive work honestly, intelligently and 
spontaneously performed.’® “The primary object of the 
Scheme is not to produce craftsmen trained to practise their 
crafts mechanically but rather to exploit for educational 
purposes the resources for intellectual, moral and practical 
training implicit in craft-work so that the educated individual 
becomes both a better worker and a better man.’?!° 

Because of the association of Mahatma Gandhi’s name, 
the critics of the Wardha Scheme have been generally very 
respectful. In his message to the All-India Educational 

5 The Zakir Husain Committee Report. 

® ibid. 

7 ibid. 

8 ibid. 

° Paper on the Wardha Scheme read by K. G. Saiyidain at the All-India 


Educational Conference, Calcutta, December, 1937. 
2° ibid. 
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Conference held at Calcutta in 1937, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore said, “As the Scheme stands on paper, it seems to 
assume that material utility rather than development of person- 
ality, is the end of education; that while education in the 
true sense of the word may still be available for a chosen few 
who can afford to pay for it, the utmost the masses can have 
is to be trained to view the world they live in, in the perspective 
of the particular craft they are to employ for their livelihood. 
It is true that as things are, even that is much more than what 
the masses are actually getting, but it is nevertheless unfor- 
tunate that, even in our ideal scheme, education should be 
doled out in insufficient rations to the poor, while the feast 
remains reserved for the rich. I cannot congratulate a society 
or a nation that calmly excludes play from the curriculum of 
the majority of its children’s education and gives in its stead 
a vested interest to the teachers in the market value of the 
pupils’ labour.” 

The principle of self-support in Basic Education has come in 
tor a good deal of criticism. It was, no doubt, the extreme 
poverty of the country and the absence of any immediate 
source of additional income that led Mahatma Gandhi to 
emphasize the idea of self-support. But he did modify his 
position and only stipulated that the children’s earnings should, 
in due course, cover the recurring expenditure on the teachers’ 
salaries. The Zakir Husain Committee also realized the 
danger of the self-supporting basis of the Wardha Scheme. 
In order to ensure their salaries, the teachers might concentrate 
on craft work and neglect other subjects. The Plan for Post- 
War Educational Development in India (1944) also did not 
expect much from this arrangement. “The most which can 
be expected in this respect is that sales should cover the cost 
of the additional materials and equipment required for prac- 
tical work.” But persistent attacks of the critics have 
succeeded only in toning down the emphasis on the productive 
aspect of Basic Education. The First Five-Year Plan recom- 
mended “the full development of the productive capacity 
of Basic Education as far as that can be done without sacrific- 
ing educational interests.”12_ The Second Five-Year Plan also 

11 p, 7, (1947 edition). 
12 The First Five-Year Plan, p. 534. 
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concluded : “Fhe productive aspect of Basic Education, 
consistent with the requirements of education, has to be recog- 
nised and encouraged as an essential part of the scheme of 
Basic Education.” !3 

The productive aspect of Basic Education has also been 
defended on educational grounds. “In order to ensure that 
the teaching of the basic craft is efficient and its educative 
possibilities are fully realized, we must insist that the articles 
made should be of good quality, as good as children can make 
them, socially useful and, if necessary, saleable.’ But the 
subject continues to be controversial, and its actual practice 
varies from state to state. The Assessment Committee on 
Basic Education found that in Uttar Pradesh “people rejected 
the idea that Basic Education must be based on productive 
activity with a view to some economic advantage.’ They 
have emphasized “‘creative activity” in place of “productive 
activity’ in the economic sense. But academic interest 
apart, the idea of productive activity cannot be regarded as 
practicable, unless a large majority of our ordinary Basie 
schools are able to practise it successfully. 

But as far as the fundamental principles of the Wardha 
Scheme are concerned, there has been hardly any difference 
of opinion. Various committees appointed by the provincial 
Governments and the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to examine the Wardha Scheme have all endorsed its basic 
principles. The C.P. Government appointed an Education 
Reorganisation Committee; the U.P. Government appointed 
the Primary and Secondary Education Reorganisation Com- 
mittee; the Bombay Government appointed a Committee of 
Vocational Training in Primary and Secondary Schools and 
consequent Reorganisation; and the Central Advisory Board 
of Education appointed two Committees to consider Basic 
Education and invited Messrs Wood and Abbott'® from 
England to advise on vocational education. All accept the 
following principles of the Wardha Scheme. 

18 The Second Five-Year Plan, p. 507. 

14 K, G. Saiyidain’s article in The Handbook for Teachers of Basic Schools, 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1956, p. 7. 

15 Report of the Assessment Committee on Basic Education, Ministry of 


Education, Government of India, 1956, p. 7. 
16 Their report is discussed later on. 
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All agree that free and compulsory education should be 
provided for a period of seven years on a nation-wide scale, 
The Bombay Government were advised by their Committee 
that “a continuous course of seven years should be the mini- 
mum education for a citizen.” The Primary and Secondary 
Education Reorganisation Committee of the U.P. unani- 
mously recommended that “compulsory primary education 
should be provided free on a nation-wide scale and should 
extend over seven years beginning from the age of seven”, 
The Bihar Education Reorganisation Committee also recom- 
mended “a seven years’ continuous comprehensive course” 
for the system of “regular, compulsory, and universal primary 
education”. The C.P. Government Committee agreed with 
the view that “a seven years’ course of Basic Education should 
be the national minimum”. The Central Advisory Board’s 
Committees went a step further by extending the period of 
compulsion by a year from the age of six to that of fourteen. 

The second principle of the Wardha Scheme, that the 

—‘iredium of instruction throughout the course of Basic Edu- 
cation should be the mother-tongue, was also accepted by 
all the Committees mentioned above. 

The third principle, that the process of education through- 
out the Basic course should “centre round some form of manual 
and productive work”, was also generally agreed upon. The 
Bombay Committee came to the conclusion that “the principle 
of education through purposeful, creative activities leading on 
to productive work is sound” and “its adoption is best cal- 
culated to remedy the main weaknesses obtaining in the present 
system of education”. The United Provinces Committee 
was convinced that “the education of a child through craft 
and productive work is a psychologically sound method”, 
The Bihar Committee recommended that “purposeful activi- 
ties” as a medium of educating children “should be a basic 
or governing factor in our Basic schools”, The Central Advi- 
sory Board Committees and Messrs Wood and Abbott also 
endorsed this view. 

The inadequacy of the narrow concept of correlation of the 
various school subjects with the craft has been increasingly real- 
ized in recent years. It is now generally agreed that subjects 
may also be correlated with the natural and social environments 
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of the children. “The study of the curricular content should 
be intelligently related to three main centres of correlation, viz. 
craft work, the natural environment and the social environ- 
ment.”!? Indeed, if any items in the syllabus cannot be 
easily correlated directly with any of the three centres mentioned 
above, these should be “taught according to the methods of 
teaching adopted in any good school.”18 

Thus while there has been a general agreement on the main 
principles of the Wardha Scheme, some of its provisions 
still continue to be subjects of heated controversies. The 
economic, moral and ethical claims for the Wardha Scheme 
appear to be much too exaggerated. Originally the scheme 
was meant for rural areas, but now it has been considerably 
modified to suit urban areas also. We shall discuss the 
changes and developments after Independence in the next 
chapter. 


PLAN For Post-War EpucATONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
1944 & 


In 1944 the Central Advisory Board of Education carefully 
considered the recommendations of its various committees 
appointed to examine the different problems of Indian educa- 
tion and brought out a comprehensive plan for “Post-War 
Educational Development in India’ covering almost all the 
possible aspects of education. The plan aimed at reorganising 
the entire system of Indian education at a total cost of Rs. 
313 crores, out of which Rs. 277 crores were to be met from 
public funds. The plan was to be carried out in eight stages, 
by means of eight five-year programmes. The first five-year 
programme was to be entirely devoted to the training of teach- 
ers, while the remaining seven five-year programmes were 
meant for the gradual extension of the scheme from area to 
area, till it spread over the whole country. 

The main conclusions!® of the Board about Basic Edu- 
cation were: 


17 Saiyidain’s article in the Handbook for Teachers of Basic Schools, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, 1956, p- Phe 

18 ibid., p. 8. 

19 Post-War Educational Development in India, 1944, p. 14. 
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“(a) A system of universal, compulsory and free education 
for all boys and girls between the ages of six and fourteen 
should be introduced as speedily as possible, though in 
view of the practical difficulty of recruiting requisite 
supply of trained teachers it may not be possible to 
complete it in less than forty years, 

(b) The character of the instruction to be provided should 
follow the general lines laid down in the reports of the 
Central Advisory Board’s two Committees®® on Basic 


(c) The Senior Basic (Middle) School being the finishing 
school for the great majority of future citizens is of fun- 
damental importance and should be generously staffed 
and equipped, 


Board’s Committee on the subject. 
_-{e) A vast increase in the number of trained women teachers 
will be required, 
(f) The annual expenditure on the Scheme when it was in 
full operation would be about Rs. 200 crores,” 


PRE-PRIMARY Epucation 


The Board realised the great importance of providing special 
educational facilities for children below the compulsory age 
of six years on a voluntary basis. Their main recommenda- 
tions?! on the subject are; 

“(a) An adequate provision of pre-primary instruction in 
the form of nursery schools or classes is an essential 
adjunct to any national system of education. The 
Provision in this respect at present is negligible. 

(b) In urban areas, where sufficient children are available 
within a reasonable radius, separate nursery schools 
or departments may be provided; elsewhere nursery 
classes should be attached to Junior Basic (Primary) 
schools, 


© See pages 152-28 of this book for their recommendations, 
21 Post-War Educational Development in India, p.18. 


———O 
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(c) Nursery schools and classes should invariably be staffed 
with women teachers who have received special training 
for this work. 

(d) This education should be given freely on a voluntary 
basis. No efforts should be spared to persuade parents 
to send their children to school voluntarily, particularly 
in areas where housing conditions are unsatisfactory. 

(e) The main object of education at this stage is to give 
young children social experience rather than formal 
instruction. 

(f) According to the Board’s calculation provision should 
be made for 10,00,000 places in nursery schools and 
classes, for children between three and six, at an estim- 
ated total cost of Rs.3,18,40,000.? 

An idea of the development of primary education between 
1937 and 1947 can be had from the following table:— 


PRIMARY EDUCATION BETWEEN 1937 AnD 1947 


1937-38 1941-42 1946-47 
No. of primary schools 
(Boys and girls) 1,89,601 1,81,968 1,72,663 
No. of scholars (Boys 
and girls) 1,05,16,353 1,20,18,726 1,30,36,665 
Expenditure on 
primary education Rs. Rs. Rs. 
(Boys and girls) 8,32,45,413 9,49,51,601 18,48,66,503 


The steady decrease in the number of primary schools was 
partly due to the elimination of inefficient schools and partly 
to financial stringency after the world war. The existence of 
two systems—the prevalent primary education and the 
Basic system—was also responsible for the unsatisfactory 
development of education at this level. ` 

Primary education was controlled by three types of 
authorities, the Government, District and Municipal Boards, 
and private agencies. The percentage?? of primary schools 
controlled by each was as follows: 


22 Progress of Education in India (1937-47), Vol. I, p. 53 
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Year Government District and Muni- Private Agencies 


cipal Boards 
1936-37 1.4 38.6 60 
1945-46 1.9 54.5 43.6 


As the large majority of primary schools was controlled 
by the District and Municipal Boards and private agencies, 
compulsion did not make much headway during the period 
under review. In 1946-47,%3 there were only 156 towns 
and cities and 10,375 villages where primary education 
was compulsory only for boys and only 20 cities and towns 
and 1,404 villages where it was compulsory both for boys 
and girls. Various measures like legislation for punishing 
defaulting parents and appointment of attendance officers 
failed to produce appreciable results in extending compul- 
sion or reducing ‘wastage’, which continued to be serious 
during the decade preceding Independence. 


WASTAGE AT THE PRIMARY STAGE24 


„=> 21936-37 1941-42 1946-47 
Proportion of| |Proportion of Proportion of | 


pupils in class; Wastage |pupilsin class Wastage [pupils in class Wastage 
IV to class I percentage |IV to class I | percentage | IV to class I| percentage 
in percentage, in percenkege in percentage| 


Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
PES RENERE eb 39 | 27 | 61 EE 


Among the main causes for this great wastage were early 
withdrawals of children for economic reasons, inadequate 
supply of teachers, ineffective teaching and supervision, 
admissions throughout the year and faulty administration 
by the local bodies. While the percentage of single-teacher 
schools to total primary schools decreased from 36 for boys’ 
schools and 50.2 for girls’ schools in 1940-41 to 23.6 for boys’ 
schools and 20 for girls’ schools in 1946-47, the pupil-teacher 
ratio increased from 21 in 1937-38 to 32 in 1946-47. The 
average enrolment per primary school also rose from 57 for 
boys and 48 for girls in 1937-38 to 76 for boys and 75 for 
girls in 1946-47. These trends were hardly calculated to 
improve the quality of education. 


°° Progress of Education in India (1937-47), Vol. 1. p- 73. 
24 ibid., p. 61. 
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In 1945 the War came to an end bringing in its train 
economic stringency, scarcity and rising prices. No start- 
ling progress or educational reorganisation could be 
expected immediately. Moreover, there was also the un- 
certainty of the political situation. In 1946 the Congress 
Ministries returned to power again in eight provinces and 
began to develop plans for the expansion of Basic Educa- 
tion. The U.P. Government sanctioned the opening of 200 
Basic schools for boys and 200 for girls in rural areas with 
effect from July 1946. Orissa and Assam sent teachers to 
Wardha and Delhi for training in Basic Education. Bihar 
had a scheme of improving and expanding the existing 
elementary training schools into full-fledged Basic training 
schools. In some provinces primary school teachers’ salaries 
were increased. In Bihar, for example, pending the revision 
of the teachers’ salaries, Government sanctioned payment 
of dearness allowance at an average rate of Rs. 10 per head 
per month to primary and middle school teachers. Efforts 
were made to re-employ the teachers dismissed during’ the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of 1942. 

The settlement of August 15, 1947 brought the British Rule 
in India to an end, and the Indian Union and Pakistan were 
created. We shall discuss educational developments in free 
India at the appropriate place. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


During the period under review the dissatisfaction with the 
existing system of education became almost universal. Both 
official and unofficial opinion favoured a wholesale reorga- 
nisation, because it was realised that piece-meal educational 
reforms could not solve the problems of the country. Very 
good suggestions were made in the Abbott-Wood Report, in 
the Wardha Scheme, and in the reports of the various commit- 
tees of the Central Advisory Board of Education. But at 
no period in the history of modern Indian education has 
there been any dearth of good advice. The tragedy all along 
has been that sound educational advice has seldom been 
properly heeded or carried out by the Government of India. 
The recommendations of the various reports and schemes 
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of education could not be carried out because of political 
unrest inside the country and the global war outside it. The 
Congress Ministries in the provinces could not take the Basic 
Scheme of education beyond the experimental Stage during 
their short regime of two years. After the war when the 
Congress Ministries came into power again, they tried to 
renew their old efforts. 

The most outstanding educational events of the period 
are the Wardha Scheme and the scheme of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education for “Post-War Educational 
Development in India”, We have already commented up- 
on the Wardha Scheme. It now remains to examine the 
Central Advisory Board’s Post-War Educational Plan. 

The Sargent Scheme is not an original document. At 
best it is only a good summary of the useful suggestions made 
by previous reports and schemes, including the Wardha 
Scheme. Its chief virtue, however, lies in its comprehen- 
siveness. It boldly visualises Indian education as a whole 
and ‘deals not only with the different types of institutions 
needed in the country, but also with the allied problems 
of the School Medical Service, Recreative and Social Activities, 
Employment Bureau, etc. 

With some of the general principles and even minor sug- 
gestions there can hardly be any difference of Opinion. All 
will acknowledge the state obligation to provide every child, 
without exception, with a minimum of education in the 
form of free and compulsory education up to the age of 
fourteen years, Indeed, this Principle had already been 
accepted by the Wardha Scheme of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Everyone will also agree that the teaching profession should 
be made attractive and truly respectable by raising the teachers’ 
salaries and improving their conditions of service. The need 
for more women teachers, specially for smaller children, 
will also meet with general approval. There will also be 
a general agreement with the proposal that after a minimum 
of general education, pupils should be diverted to different 
types of institutions according to their inclinations and abili- 
ties. Again, few would deny the desirability of making the 
school curriculum and organisation better co-ordinated 

with the needs of rural life. The Sargent Scheme provides 
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for different types of secondary schools, including those 
with a definite vocational and technical bias, and seeks to 
place technical education on a par with academic general 
education in the colleges and universities. Lastly, the impor- 
tance of nursery and infant schools and classes, of providing 
poor pupils with facilities like the mid-day meal, scholarships 
and maintenance allowance will also meet with general 
approval, 

But objections have been raised to certain other features 
of the Sargent Scheme. The scheme gives the barest out- 
line of an educational plan and generally leaves out the 
important questions of the content of education, the curri- 
cula and method. This no doubt makes the scheme more 
elastic, but guidance in the subjects mentioned above is 
also very necessary. 

The period of forty years for the full implementation of 
the Scheme has generally been regarded as too long to meet 
the urgent need of India. It is certainly desirable to reduce 
this period and efforts have been made to do so. But the 
crux of the problem is whether it is really possible to do so 
without lowering the standard of teachers’ qualifications 
and training unduly and sacrificing the quality of education 
at the altar of quantity. It has been suggested that teachers 
with qualifications lower than those recommended, or even 
untrained teachers, may be employed at the initial stage 
of the scheme. But this will not be possible. Basic Education 
requires more qualified and specially trained teachers for its 
successful operation. All that seems possible is to reduce 
the period of teachers’ training and institute short intensive 
courses of training for already trained teachers. But it is 
doubtful whether the period: of forty years can be materially 
reduced. It is no use proposing another scheme claiming 
to achieve wonders within a much shorter period and then 
doing nothing about it because of its greater difficulties, 
It is often said, “When Russia and other countries have done 
it, why can’t we?” It is possible in India also, if the political, 
economic and social structure is first changed. Accepting 
the conditions as they are, there does not appear to be a shorter 
road to success. j 

The cost of the Scheme has been another point of keen 
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controversy, But all the money is not needed at once 3 and 
in the meantime the economic resources of the country 
must be fully developed. 

Tt has also been said that the Sargent Scheme is not national. 
It is true that the Scheme does not propose any change in 
the foreign medium of instruction at the higher stages of 
education. It says little about religious education. But 
these are not the essential features of the Scheme and can 
be changed without any damage to its original structure. 
There is nothing in the Scheme that militates essentially 
against Indian nationalism, Indeed, it incorporates most 
of the principles advocated by Shri Gokhale, Mahatma Gandhi 
and others. 

Tt does not, however, mean that the Scheme is perfect 
and cannot be improved, Many of its details will need 
change and modification in the light of experience. But to 
reject it merely on the ground that a foreigner’s name is 
associated with it is certainly stupid. We must work it, 
“tinless a better scheme is forthcoming; and modify it, if 
hecessary, in the light of further experience, As we have 
already seen, it is neither original nor new but gives a concrete 
form to the suggestions already made in several previous 
reports and schemes of education. 

We have also seen how official opinion had also become 
critical of the educational system of the country. After 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, the Government of 
India was not directly responsible for education in the provin- 
ces. It was the provincial governments and the local 
authorities that were to blame for any defects. So the Central 
Government officials could also join the chorus of criticism 
without any legal awkwardness, 

To sum up, the decade before Independence was fruitful 
from the point of view of new ideas in the field of primary 
education. Itsaw the birth of the Wardha Scheme and 
a comprehensive Plan for Post-war Educational Development 
in India, But the actual development of education remained 
unsatisfactory from many points of view. Compulsion did 
not make much headway, and wastage continued to be serious. 
The buildings and equipment of primary schools remained 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. The Central Provinces 
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Report®> (1940-41) mentioned the extreme case of the school 
in the Betul area which met in cattlesheds when the herds were 
out to graze. The Assam Report? states that the schools 
in rural areas were not provided with seating and writing 
equipment and in several districts even blackboards, teachers’ 
text-books and maps were wanting. In 1946-47, only 65 
per cent of the primary school teachers were trained and their 
conditions of service were pitiable—low salaries, unsympathetic 
control, lack of refresher courses to prevent stagnation, fre- 
quent transfers and low status being some of the glaring 
handicaps. The condition of those in the employment of 
local bodies was even worse. 


* Progress of Education in India (1937-47), p. 76. 
°° Progress of Education in India (1937-47), p. 76. 


CHAPTER XI 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIMARY (INCLUDING BASIC) 
EDUCATION AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Wirx the attainment of political freedom on 15th August 
1947, the Education Department at the Centre became a full- 
fledged Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, which 
was further bifurcated in April 1958 into the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cul- 
tural Affairs. This shows the great importance which the 
National Government began to give to the problem of educa- 
tion in India, The main functions of these ministries have 
been to co-ordinate planning in theirrespective spheres for the 
whole of India, to collect and disseminate necessary informa- 
tion and to give financial assistance where necessary. 

Long before Independence, it had been abundantly realized 
that “an alien Government, however well-intentioned, can 
“never frame a programme of national education that will serve 
‘the nation’s needs”. The National Government, therefore, 
took two momentous decisions. The Constitution laid down 
as a directive principle of state policy: “The State shall 
endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of the Constitution for free and compulsory 
education for all children till they complete the age of 14 
years.” The Government also accepted Basic education 
as the national pattern of education for all children of the 
age-group 6-14 years. All the efforts in the sphere of primary 
education after Independence have generally aimed at 
achieving these educational goals which were set for the 
country. 

The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister for 
Education in the National Government, convened, in Jan- 
uary 1948, an All-India Education Conference, which was 
attended by the representatives of all State governments, 
vice-chancellors of Indian universities and other prominent 
educationists of the country, They accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Sargent Plan for an eight-year period of free 
and compulsory Basic education, but regarded the forty- 

+ The Constitution came into operation on 26th January 1950. 
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year period for the completion of this work as much too long. 
They also endorsed the recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education to appoint a committee to 
consider the ways and means of raising the finances for imple- 
menting Basic education plans, including the questions of 
central grants, an education cess and educational loans. 
This Finance Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Shri B. G. Kher. It thought that universal and com- 
pulsory Basic education could be introduced within a period of 
16 years, by two five-year and one six-year plans. The First 
Five-Year Plan should aim at bringing such education to a 
major portion of the children of the country in the age-group 
6-ll years. The Second Five-Year Plan should extend compul- 
sion to the remaining children of the same age-group so that 
at the end of ten years all the children between the ages of 6 
and 11 years would be under compulsory instruction, During 
the six-year plan, compulsion should be applied in the first 
year to 50 per cent of the children in the age-group 11-12 
and extended year by year so that at the end of three years . 
there would be compulsion for 50 per cent children in the 
age-group 11-14. The second three years should extend com- 
pulsion to the remaining children till in six years all children 
in the age-group 11-14 were brought under compulsion. 

The Committee made the following recommendations 

about the ways and means of financing education : 

1. A fixed percentage of the Central and Provincial revenues 
—about 10 per cent of the Central and 20 per cent of the 
Provincial—should be earmarked for education by the 
respective governments. 

2. About 70 per cent of the expenditure on education should 
be borne by Provincial Governments and local bodies 
together, and the remaining 30 per cent by the Centre. 

3. All the contributions for education approved by the 
Provincial and Central Governments should be exempted 
from income-tax. 

4, The Provincial Education Departments were also advised 
to study the experience gained in Wardha, Bihar and 
Orissa, where the income from craft-work of the pupils 
met a part of the expenditure of Basic schools, and to 
explore, with due regard to the educational interests of 
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“the pupils, the remunerative aspect of the Basic edu- 
cation scheme. 

Although the recommendations of the Kher Committee 
were generally accepted by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, very little could be achieved during the first few 
years of Independence because of a financial crisis of great 
magnitude. Almost at every annual meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the Minister for Education 
complained of a serious inadequacy of funds. In 1948-49, 
the Central provision of Rs 3,85,00,000 for education amounted 
to “less than one per cent” of its budget, and “in the case of 
India as a whole only a little over 5 per cent of the total budg- 
etted expenditure has till now been spent for educational 
purposes”’.* In contrast to the Indian Government’s efforts, the 
U.K. was spending about £300 million for a population of 50 
million, and the U.S.A. 12,000 million dollars for a population 
of about 140 million. Addressing the Central Advisory Board 
of Education meeting held at Cuttack in January 1950, the 

-Minister for Education said : “In spite of our best efforts we 

were unable to provide sufficient funds even for the very modest 
programmes of expansion which we had framed. Our in- 
tention was to provide for an amount of Rs. 11 crores for 
1949-50, as this would enable us to start the Basic education 
programme and undertake preliminary work for social 
education. Our financial position, however, allowed us to 
provide only about Rs 6 crores. Within six months of the 
adoption of this year’s budget, we have had to face a financial 
crisis of such magnitude as to force a reduction of 10 to 20 
per cent in the already approved budgets. Instead of going 
ahead as we had originally planned, we suddenly realized 
that we had to retreat........ The result is that a country 
with a population of almost 350 millions and with hardly 14 
per cent literates cannot provide more than 4% crores from 
its central revenue for education.” 

In March 1950, the Government of India set up a National 
Planning Commission which has been preparing five-year 
plans for the all-round development of the country. The 

2 The speech of the Minister for Education at the 15th annual meeting of the 


Central Advisory Board of Education. 
3 Reported in the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 9 Jan. 1950. 
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first two five-year plans are over, and the third began in April 
1961. An idea of the progress made in primary education 
during the first two plans and the target for the Third Plan 
may be had from the following table : 


ENROLMENT OF Pupits IN Primary ScHooLs:4 
(AcE-crouP 6-11 YEARS) 


Year Enrolment Proportion of the total 
estimated population 
in the age-group. 


1950-51 1,92,00,000 43.1% 

1955-56 2,52,00,000 51.0% 

1960-61 3,30,00,000 60.0% 
(estimated) 

1965-66(target) 5,04,00,000 80.0% 


The increasing emphasis laid on primary education in 
the successive five-year plans is clear from the following 


figures.5 . 
Total Outlay Amount allocated to 
Plan on Education Elementary Education 
(Rupees in crores) (Rupees in crores) 
First Five-Year Plan 169 93 
Second Five-Year Plan 275% 92 
Third Five-Year Plan 500 180 


Thus we see that the amount allocated to elementary 
education in the third five-year plan is almost double the 
amount set aside for the same purpose either in the first or 
the second five-year plan. 


Important TRENDS In Primary EDUCATION AFTER 
INDEPENDENCE 


Since Independence special efforts have been made to 
expand the facilities for, and improve the quality of, primary’ 
education in India. 


* Draft Outline of the Third Five-Year Plan, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, p. 99. 

ë Compiled from the Draft Outline of the Third Five-Year Plan, p. 98, and 
the Second Five-Year Plan, p. 500. i 

ê The original outlay of Rs 307 crores was later reduced to Rs 275 crores, 
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(a) Between 1957 and 1959 an all-India survey of elementary 
education was made to delimit areas to be served by the 
existing schools and to suggest suitable locations for new 
schools so that every child might have a school within reason- 
able walking distarice from his home. This was the first 
scientific analysis of the existing school position for the location 
of future schools. 

(b) An All-India Council for Elementary Education was 
set up in June 1957 for the expansion and improvement 
of primary education in India. In October 1958 the Coun- 
cil recommended the achievement of 100 per cent attendance 
of the children in the age-group 6-11 years by the end of the 
Third Five-Year Plan. It also recommended a special drive 
to bring children to school and keep them there till the 
end of the primary stage. In 1959, the Council approved 
a draft model legislation for compulsory primary education 
to form the basis of state acts for the same purpose. The 
draf legislation empowers state governments to declare 
primary education compulsory in specified areas and to 
impose penalties on parents and/or guardians failing to send 
children to school. The Delhi Primary Education Act of 
1960 is based on this model. Most of the other states are 
also examining their own Acts on this subject in order to 
introduce necessary changes at an early date. 

(c) Probably the most important trend in primary education 
after Independence has been the opening of Basic schools 
and the conversion of ordinary primary schools into the Basic 
type. Under the First Five-Year Plan a group of model Basic 
institutions was started in each of the Part “A” and 
“B” states and in Delhi among the Part “C” states, Each 
group was to consist of a number of pre-Basic and Basic 
schools, a post-Basic school, a teachers’ training school and a 
teachers’ training college. This was an experimental measure 
aimed at developing a spirit of self-help and co-operation 
in the school community and promoting an all-round recons- 
truction of the larger community around. In February 1956, 
the National Institute of Basic Education was established in 
Delhi for conducting, co-ordinating and encouraging research, 
producing literature, giving statistical and other information 
about the development of basic education and carrying out 
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experiments in the Crafts and Arts Section of the Institute. 
The Institute has been organising a number of short-term 
courses and seminars for teachers and administrators on the 
various aspects of Basic education. It has conducted a survey 
of Basic education in the Delhi area and prepared pamphlets 
on bamboo craft and cotton craft. In 1959 a Basic Educa- 
tion Literature Committee was also created to advise 
on matters of production of suitable literature for Basic 
schools and training institutions. The Central Ministry of 
Education has brought out a Handbook for the Teachers of 
Basic Schools and instituted prize competitions for similar 
guide books. In order to create a better understanding of 
the system of Basic education among the people, most of the 
states have been celebrating Basic Education Weeks every 
year, the programmes generally consisting of lectures, discussion 
groups, exhibitions and demonstrations of different crafts. 

(d) With the growth of industrialisation in the country, 
the traditional crafts and the primitive methods of production 
are bound to change. Now Basic education cannot be 
impervious to these changes. There are already suggestions 
for experimental Basic scools in urban areas to discover the 
necessary modifications of the Basic system to suit urban 
conditions of life. The Union Minister for Education has 
contributed a chapter to the Handbook for Teachers of Basic 
Schools mentioned above. It is called “Basic Education 
in the Machine Age”. 

(e) In order to strengthen science teaching at the primary 
stage, science consultants have been provided in selected 
areas in most of the states. The main purpose is to improve 
syllabuses and methods of teaching science. In 1959-60 the 
Central Government offered to bear 100 per cent of the 
expenditure for setting up these pilot projects in various states. 

(f) Some efforts have been made to introduce compulsory 
primary education in specified areas. A few states, such as 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and Rajasthan, have introduced 
universal compulsory primary education in some of their 
N.ES. blocks, Educationally backward states have received 
greater allocation of funds from the Centre than more advanced 
states. In February 1960, the Education Ministers of six 
states—Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
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Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh—met to consider how to bring 
to school their large numbers of children of the age-group 
6-11 years. It is said that 70 per cent of the non-attending 
children in the age-group 6-11 in the Indian Union as a whole 
are to be found in these states alone. The disparity of educa- 
tional progress at the primary stage in different states will 
be clear from the following table:7 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN THE AcE-Group 6-11 YEARS 
ACTUALLY IN SCHOOLS IN Marcu 1959 


States Percentage of children in Schools 
Jammu and Kashmir 27.0 
Rajasthan 27.1 
Orissa 32.4 
UP. 35.4 
Bihar 38.2 
Punjab 60.3 
Madras 66.5 
Bombay 75.5 
West Bengal 85.7 
Kerala 99.8 


There is also a marked disparity between boys and girls 
attending primary schools. While, during the period 1950-51 
to 1960-61, the proportion of boys in the age-group 6-11 
years increased from 60 to 79 per cent, that of girls increased 
from 20 to 40 per cent.® It is because of this factor and 
because some areas are specially backward that it is estimated 
that by the end of the Third Five-Year Plan the pro- 
portion of children in the age-group 6-11 may not exceed 
80 per cent.® 

(g) The community-development movement may not 
have succeeded in its main objective of stimulating village 
effort for its own welfare, but it has certainly created a 
demand for primary schools in the rural areas, and occasion- 
ally villagers have also come forward with offers of labour 


7 Revealed by the Minister for Education in his speech in reply to the debate 
in the Lok Sabha on 17 March 1959 on the demand for grants for his Ministry. 

® The Draft Outline of The Third Five-Year Plan, p. 99. 

° Indeed, the Minister for Education expects it to be only 76.7. See The 
Education Quarterly, Spring 1961, p. 56. 
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and money to construct school buildings. The experiment of 
Democratic Decentralisation in some states like Rajasthan 
is too recent for substantial results in either direction. In 
these states the responsibility for primary education has 
been entrusted to the elected bodies at the: village and 
district levels. The immediate ‘reactions of the Government 
primary school teachers, at least in Rajasthan, do not appear 
to be favourable. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In the flush of Independence, efforts were made to reduce 
the period of forty years (suggested by the Sargent, Plan for 
introducing compulsory primary education in India) to six- 
teen years and later to ten years. But now it is expected that by 
the end of the Third Five-Year Plan, that is, in about 18 years 
after Independence, only 76:7 per cent of the children between 
the ages of 6 and 11 years and 30 per cent of the children 
between the ages of 11 and 14 years will be actually in schtools. 
The question of money is ultimately a question. of priorities. 
In the case of war or the danger of war, every government 
manages to find all the money it needs for adequate prepara- 
tions. But in India the value of education is yet to be ade- 
quately realised. The first two five-year plans haye sought 
mainly to strengthen the agricultural and industrial base for 
promoting the prosperity of the nation. But we cannot 
wait indefinitely for some future period of plenty for the 
implementation of our educational programmes. In his 
reply to the debate in the Lok Sabha on the demand for grants 
of his Ministry in March 1959, the Minister for Education 
estimated that Rs. 300 crores would be needed to introduce 
free compulsory primary education in India during the Third 
Five-Year Plan, and yet the Plan provides only half the 
money actually needed, that is, Rs.180 crores for primary 
education. But luckily there are other sources of financial 
help. We should take advantage of Unesco’s Scheme for 
introducing compulsory primary education in Asia. This 
plan is aimed at raising the enrolment from 62 million (8 
per cent of the total population) in 1960 to 237 million (20 
per cent of the total population) in 1980 at a cost of 56 billion 
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dollars. The Scheme visualises intensification of general 
economic development in the Asian region, the mobilisation 
of all possible internal resources for the development of primary 
education, and obtaining external assistance on a fairly 
large scale.1° 

In spite of all that we have been hearing, the progress in 
Basic education has been extremely slow. ‘In 1950-51, the 
number of children going to Basic schools accounted for 
less than one per cent of the total number of children in the 
elementary stage; the proportion increased to nearly four 
per cent by the end of the First Five-Year plan and is expected 
to rise to eleven per cent by 1960-61. 

The desire to expand fast has stood in the way of improving 
the quality of primary education in the country. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education at their annual meeting 
in 1956 recommended the introduction of the double shift 
system in schools, though not as an ideal method, but to 
meet certain practical difficulties, Indeed, the Second 
Five-Year Plan goes to the extent of recommending: “The 
Starting of a school in a village need not be contingent on 
certain prescribed standards being observed. A school 
could be started under whatever arrangements are immediately 
Possible in a locality.”12 It is difficult to imagine a piece 
of advice which is educationally more unsound. 

Again, most of the Basic schools that have been established 
in the country so far are five-year Junior Basic schools. But as 
early as March 1952, the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion clearly stated: “A system of education cannot be 
considered as Basic education in the real sense unless it (a) 
provides an integrated course, including both the Junior 
and Senior stages and (b) places adequate emphasis on 
craft work in both its educational and productive aspecis,’! 
If this criterion is rigorously employed, we have very little 
of Basic education in the country in the real sense. Another 


10 The details of the Scheme were revealed in the Lok Sabha by the Minister 
for Education on 23 March 1961 (Press Information Bureau). 

11 The Second Five-Year Plan, p. 506. 

12 The Second Five-Year Plan, p. 505. 

18 Quoted in the First Five-Year Plan, p- 534. 
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aspect of the situation which causes great concern is ‘wastage’ 
“which exceeds 50 per cent at the primary stage.” 

An Assessment Committee on Basic Education brought 
out in 1956 a report called Basic Education in India. “The 
general, factual picture’ discovered by the Committee is 
far from encouraging, and most of its recommendations are 
still waiting to be implemented. “Officials of the Education 
Department, specially at the higher level, who control the 
administration, personnel, policies and finances of the small 
Basic education sector are often, though not always, persons. 
who have no understanding, faith or training in Basic educa- 
tion, This creates the very undesirable situation of non-Basic 
personnel misdirecting the Basic sector.”1* Unfortunately 
it seems to be true that most of the Government officials at 
the higher level lack faith in Basic education. We have 
not heard of even one minister, anywhere in India, who 
sent his children to a Basic school. If they had faith in Basic 
education and were convinced of its superiority, at least-some 
ministers should have set an example by sending their children 
to Basic schools. 

But given the conviction and necessary will to work hard, 
there is no reason why Basic education should not make more 
satisfactory and rapid progress. There is no dearth of sound 
advice on the subject. The Report of the Assessment Commit- 
tee is full of it. All the five-year plans also suggest several 
ways in which Basic education may improve and spread 
more quickly. The Draft Outline of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, for example, suggests that the quality of Basic education 
may be improved through ensuring adequate training oi 
teachers, improvement in training methods, efficient inspection, 
provision of suitable literature, starting model Basic schools 
in selected areas, both urban and rural, and conscious efforts 
to link school activities with those of the local community 
in agriculture, village industries, community development 
and social education. 


14 The Second Five-Year Plan, p. 503 
15 Report of the Assessment Committee on Basic Education, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India, 1956, pp. 21 and 22. 


PART THREE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ORIENTALISTS-ANGLICISTS 
CONTROVERSY 


Tue EVOLUTION AND THE STANDPOINT OF THE ORIENTALIST 
Poticy 


Tue Orientalist policy had a two-fold origin, In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century there was an unusual enthusiasm, 
both in Europe and among Europeans in India, for the study 
of Oriental literature. Goethe’s encomium on Kalidas’s 
Shakuntala has become proverbial. Sir Charles Wilkins and 
Sir William Jones did much to revive interest in Oriental 
literature in India, The former established an Oriental 
printing press in Calcutta. These two scholars translated 
several Sanskrit classics into English and were responsible for 
the establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

This vogue for Oriental learning coincided with political 
expediency. The British rulers wanted to have a hold on 
the sympathies of the Indians. They also needed judicial 
officers well-versed in Hindu and Muslim law, With these 
ends in view, institutions of Oriental learning, the Calcutta 
Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit College were founded 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In 1811 Lord Minto in his Minute complained ‘‘that 
science and literature are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India”, and expressed the fear that the 
damage would soon become irreparable “from a want of 
books or of persons capable of explaining them”, if the 
Government did not immediately come forward with financial 
help and encouragement. The allotment of a yearly sum 
of one lakh of rupees for Indian education was the result 
of mainly this plea. The Court of the Company’s Directors 
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in their letter of 1814, already discussed, suggested ways in 
which the sum of one lakh rupees was to be spent. They 
proposed to encourage the learned natives by conferring on 
them honorary marks of distinction and by giving financial 
assistance to a few persons from among them and to 
encourage their own servants to study Persian, Arabic and 
Sanskrit, 

The Hindu College at Poona was established in 1821 to 
conciliate the learned Brahmins who used to receive from the 
Peshwas, before their final overthrow in 1818, more than five 
lakhs of rupees a year by way of dakshina. The ostensible 
object of the college was to encourage and improve “the useful 
parts of Hindoo learning” and “‘to introduce, as far as possible, 
the means of communicating to our new subjects such branches 
of European knowledge as they may be able and willing to 
receive”, But initially only arrangements for teaching the 
various branches of Sanskrit learning, such as Grammar, 
Belles Lettres, Logic, Religion, Astronomy, Philosophy, Medicine, 
etc., were made to the entire exclusion of Western Sciences or 
Arts. Very little else was done by the Government till 1823, 
when a Committee of Public Instruction was set up in 
Bengal to take over the entire management of State education, 
and the public funds for education, including the arrears 
of the annual allotment of one lakh rupees from the year 
1821, were placed at its disposal. As most of its ten members 
were also enthusiastic members of the Asiatic Society, the 
Committee were biassed in favour of Oriental learning. They 
sanctioned the completion of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta 
which had already been approved by the Government in 1821. 

The attitude of the Government was reflected in their letter 
of instructions dated 31st July 1823 to the Committee of 
Public Instruction and in the Note! of Holt Mackenzie, Secre- 
tary to the Government in the Territorial Department. The 
Government letter lays emphasis on “the better instruction 
of the people” through “the introduction of useful knowledge 
including the sciences and arts of Europe” and on “the improve- 
ment of their moral character”, Although this Government 
letter does not mention Oriental learning, Mackenzie’s Note 
clarifies the whole position. Mackenzie believed that the 

1 See Selections from Educational Records, Part I, pp. 59-60. 
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education of the masses was not possible with the means at the 
disposal of the Government. He believed in what subsequently 
came to be known as the “Downward Filtration Theory”. 
He said, “The support and establishment of colleges for the 
instruction of what may be called the educated and influen- 
tial classes seem to me to be more immediate objects of the 
care of Government than the support and establishment of 
elementary schools, though these in particular places may 
claim attention.” He held that the learning and culture of 
the influential classes was bound to filter down to the masses 
and permeate them. 

Mackenzie also recommended the policy of encouraging 
Oriental learning and of gradually engrafting on it European 
knowledge. He was in favour of “the association of Oriental 
learning with European science, and the gradual introduction 
of the latter without any attempt arbitrarily to supersede the 
former.” Mackenzie does not offer any definite opinion on 
the medium of instruction to be used. He further wanted a 
co-ordination between educational institutions and the needs 
of administration, “how the acquirements of the students at 
the public seminaries can best be rendered subservient to the 
public service, and how the constitution of public offices and 
the distribution of employments can be made the means of 
exerting to study and rewarding merit”. 

(Thus the two cardinal principles of the Orientalist policy 
were the ‘Downward Filtration Theory’ and the grafting of a 
knowledge of Western sciences and literature on the stalk of 
Oriental learning (not replacing Oriental learning with Western 
learning). It should be noted that the Orientalists were not, 
on principle, against a knowledge of the English language or 
of Western science. What they insisted upon was that the latter 
should proceed from, and be based on Oriental learning for a 
proper synthesis. This is generally overlooked by many people.) 

Both the Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit 
College having singularly failed in their two main objects of 
promoting “useful learning” and conciliating the influential 
classes of the Indians, the Directors of the East India Company 
did not like that the Calcutta Sanskrit College should be founded 
on the old models. In their letter of 18 February 1824, to 
the Governor-General, they denounced Oriental sciences, in 
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no unmistakable terms, saying: “It is worse than a waste of 
time to employ persons either to teach or to learn them in the 
state in which they are found in the Oriental books.” In their 
opinion it would be enough if documents of historical interest 
were translated by Europeans possessing the requisite know- 
ledge. If these branches were eliminated, “what remains in 
Oriental learning is poetry; but it has never been thought 
necessary to establish colleges for the cultivation of poetry”. 
They, therefore, held that the plan of the Oriental institutions 
was “originally and fundamentally erroneous”. They said 
that in “teaching mere Hindoo, or mere Mahomedan litera- 
ture, you bound yourself to teach a great deal of what was 
frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a 
small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way 
concerned”. But they did not advocate any violent or imme- 
diate change of policy. On the other hand they cautioned 
that “in the institutions which exist on a particualr footing 
alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than a due 
regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate”; but they 
suggested that the principle of utility should receive greater 
attention than heretofore.” 

But the General Committee of Public Instruction consisted 
mainly of Oriental scholars, who vindicated their policy. 
They dwelt on the worth of Oriental learning and as erted 
that the people, because of “vigorous prejudices”, wer’ not 
prepared to be instructed in anything except Oriental lea © ing. 
For lack of suitable books and efficient teachers, the Miro- 
duction of Western knowledge on a large scale was ot of 
the question. The Committee was trying to prepare suitable 
books, and as soon as adequate means were available’ the 
Directors’ instructions would be acted upon. This plea was 
accepted, and the Committee went on pursuing its Orientalist 
policy. 

Both the Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit 
College had been working unsatisfactorily. Abuses by the 
managements, neglect of studies and a general condition of 
inefficiency were the chief complaints. As early as 1804, the 

* Revenue Letter of 18th February 1824 from the Court of Directors to 


the Governor-General-in-Council of Bengal, Appendix to Report from 
Commons Select Committee—I Public—16 August 1832, pp. 331-32. 
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Second Judge of Banaras and acting President of the Banaras 
Sanskrit College said: “The College instead of being looked up 
to by the natives with respect and veneration, is an object of 
their ridicule; instead of an assemblage of learned Hindus, 
it resembles a band of pensioners supported by the charity 
of Government.’ The Committee set up in 1820 to investi- 


The General Committee of Public Instruction took steps 
to reform these two institutions. The Calcutta Madrasah 
was housed in a new building specially constructed for the 
purpose, and a “day school” for “a liberal elementary edu- 
cation” of Mahomedan youth was also attached to it, Better 
superintendence and a better method of examination placed 
both the institutions on the road to progress. The examiners, 
who were generally persons from outside the teaching staff 
of the colleges, realized the necessity for the use of English as a 
medium of instruction for several sciences. An English 
class was attached to the Calcutta Madrasah in 1824, and the 


Besides reorganising and reforming these two institutions, 
the Committee also established Oriental colleges at Delhi 
and Agra. 


3 Nicholls: Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Benares Pathshala or Sanskrit College, 
pp. 9-11; 
* ibid., pp. 28-37, 
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The Delhi College was established in 1825 with “useful 
knowledge” as its ‘‘chief end”. In 1827 there were 40 students 
in Arabic, 50 in the higher classes of Persian, 97 in elementary 
classes and 17 in Sanskrit. The elements of Astronomy and 
Mathematics on European principles were taught and English 
was also introduced. 

As the English classes attached to Oriental institutions could 
give only inadequate knowledge of the English language and 
literature because of their secondary importance, and as a 
mere smattering of broken English could possibly lead to no 
improvement in the intellectual and moral character of the 
native population, the Court of the Company’s Directors in 
their letter of 21 August 1829 concurred with the view of the 
General Committee that “the best mode of encouraging and 
promoting the study” of the English language and literature 
“‘would be the formation of separate English colleges”. 

The Agra College was founded with the help of consid- 
erable landed property left by a Pandit. The College taught 
Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and Hindi. In 1827 there were 
121 students studying Arabic and Persian and 63 students 
studying Sanskrit and Hindi. About 1828 an English class 
was also started. 

The Committee’s plans in 1827 for an Oriental college 
at Bareilly did not materialize for lack of funds. 

Besides the Oriental institutions of higher learning men- 
tioned above, the supervision of the Chinsurah schools, the 
Rajputana schools, the Free School at Kanpur, the Bhagalpore 
School, the Bhawanipore and Kidderpore Schools also passed 
into the hands of the Committee. The Committee did not try 
to impose its policy of Oriental colleges on these schools since 
most of them had originated before the Committee itself, and 
some were supported by voluntary subscriptions and aimed at 
teaching English to Indian students. 

The Committee also established a press at Calcutta, and 
during the period ending in 1830, 15 works in Sanskrit, 3 
in Hindi, 4 in Persian and 2 in Arabic were published. In 
1830, it undertook to publish the Mahabharata at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000, but this work could not be completed because 
of the subsequent change in the Government’s educational 
policy, 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


From this brief review of the origin, development and working 
of the Orientalist policy under the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, a few facts stand out. 

“The Orientalists were not opposed to the teaching of English 
or Western sciences which they introduced on public demand 
into their institutions of Oriental learning. But they rightly 
felt that a mere smattering of the English language, without 
a deeper understanding of the literature of England, would 
not bring about any moral or intellectual improvement. 
They, therefore, wanted to start independent English seminaries 
at Banaras, Delhi and Agra The Orientalists, guided as they 
were by orthodox Maulvis and Pandits, generally exaggerated 
the people’s opposition to Western knowledge, and failed to 
take adequate account of the rising tide of public opinion in 
favour of English and Western knowledge. (The lack of funds 
for education was responsible for their initial uncompromising 
attitude towards the Anglicists. They did not want to share 
their scanty funds with the latter.) 

The Orientalists were right in their view that a synthesis 
of Oriental learning and Western knowledge was desirable 
with a view to grafting the latter on to the former so that the 
two grew up and developed into one organic whole. But 
their technique was defective, and they failed. There was 
little or no co-ordination between the Oriental and English 
departments in the Oriental colleges. The English class 
was only an appendage and not an organic part of the college.) 

That such an integration of Oriental learning and Western 
knowledge could be done successfully was demonstrated later 
by Launcelot Wilkinson, Political Resident at Bhopal, in his 
school at Sehore, and by Dr. Ballantyne, who became the 
Principal of Banaras Sanskrit College in 1846. These two 
gentlemen made Oriental learning their starting point, and 
corrected, modified or added to it through various Western 
sources. The success of these experiments was admirable, 
but it came too late, at a time when the Anglicists had won the 
day and were inno mood for a compromise. 

(The Orientalists believed in the ‘Theory of Downward 
Filtration’ and did not directly concern themselves with 


a 
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the education of the masses. They, however, thought rightly 
that the study of classical languages was bound to enrich and 
standardise the vernacular languages, through which alone 
knowledge could reach the common people.) 


“Tur EVOLUTION AND THE STANDPOINT OF THE ANGLICIST 
Poricy : 


(t he origin of the vogue for English among the Indians must 
be traced to the people’s desire to learn the language of their 
rulers. An intimate contact with the English in their im- 
portant settlements, and a greater scope for service in the 
Company’s offices, which a knowledge of English opened up, 
must have been very powerful incentives. The establishment 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 1774, undoubtedly, gave 
an added stimulus to the demand for the English language. 


Guartes Grant (1746-1823) 


‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century Charles Grant made 
suggestions remarkable for their prediction about the whole 
course of Indian education in the next century. He initiated 
a controversy about the content and medium of instruction, 
which raged during the first half of the nineteenth century 
and was ultimately decided in favour of his recommen- 
dations. 

Charles Grant arrived in India in 1767 at the age of twenty- 
one, and was employed by Richard Becher to assist him in his | 
private business. Givilians at that time were allowed to trade 
on their private account. He went back to England in 1771 
because of ill health, but returned to Calcutta in 1773. Warren 
Hastings created a new department known as the Board of 
Trade, and Charles Grant became its Secretary. In 1780 he 
became Commercial Resident at Malda, where the Company 
controlled a flourishing silk factory. He finally returned to 
England in 1790. 

In 1792 Grant wrote a tract entitled Observations on the 
State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particu- 
larly with respect to Morals, and on the Means of Improving it. 

Grant paints a very dark picture of Indian life, which he 
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sums up in the following words: “Upon the whole we cannot 
help recognizing in the people of Hindoostan a race of men 
lamentably degenerate and base, retaining but a feeble sense 
of moral obligation,...... governed by their malevolent and 
licentious passions... . . . and sunk in misery by their vices.” 

Charles Grant seems to have deliberately exaggerated his 
account of the moral degradation of India to attract more 
missionaries for evangelization work and to induce the Direc- 
tors of the Company and the British Parliament to include a 
clause in the Charter Act of 1793, permitting missionaries and 
schoolmasters free access to India. His motive might have 
been really philanthropic, but the language used by him was 
injudicious and least calculated tomake his suggestions accep- 
table to those whom he sought to benefit. 


Grant also suggested remedies to improve the condition of 


the Indians, and it is his Suggestions that are important from 
the point of view of the development of modern Indian educa- 
tion, He said, “The true cure of darkness is the introduction 
of light. The Hindoos err, because they are ignorant, and 
their errors have never fairly been laid before them. The 
communication of our light and knowledge to them, would 
prove the best remedy for their disorders; and this remedy 
is proposed, from a full conviction that if judiciously and 
patiently applied, it would have great and happy effects upon 
them, effects honourable and advantageous for us.” 

A knowledge of Western sciences. and literature could be 
communicated to the Indians both through English and the 
vernaculars. Although Grant was unwilling “to pass an 
exclusive decision” on the subject of the medium of instruction, 
he was in favour of “the communication of our knowledge 
he Meee PS by the medium of our language”. 

He further adds: 

“The first communication, and the instrument of introduc- 
ing the rest, must be the English language; this is a key which 
will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone 
might have impelled us, long since, to put it into their hands.” 

He thought that “places of gratuitous instruction in read- 
ing and writing English” could be easily established “at a 
moderate expense in various parts of the provinces”. “The 
Hindoos would in time become teachers of English them- 
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selves; and the employment of our language in public busi- 
ness, for which every political reason remains in full force, 
would, in the course of another generation, make it very 
general throughout the country. There is nothing wanting 
to the success of this plan but the hearty patronage of Govern- 
ment.” “The simple elements of our arts, our philosophy 
and religion”, communicated through the medium of English, 
“would silently undermine and at length subvert the fabric 
of error”. The press would also help in the rapid spread of 
English. “The art of printing would enable us to disseminate 
our writings in.a way the Persians never could have done.” 

Grant strongly believed that it was necessary to commu- 
nicate to the Indians a knowledge of the Christian religion, 
because that alone could promote the well-being and happi- 
ness of mankind. “Do we, then,” he says, “wish to correct, 
to raise, to sweeten the social state of our Indian subjects? 
Would we, at little cost, impart to them a boon, far, far more 
valuable than all the advantages we have derived from them? 
The Gospel brings this within our power!” 

Grant’s suggestions had a far-reaching effect on the develop- 
ment.of modern Indian education. He was the first person 
to raise his powerful voice in favour of English education. 
His basic recommendation—the introduction of Western knowl- 
edge through the medium of English—was definitely accepted 
by the Government of India in 1835. Most of all, he was 
the first to urge the East India Company to give the country 
an organised system of Western education. But his dream of 
making English the general language of India was in vain, 
Acquainted as he was only with parts of Bengal, he could not 
realise the magnitude of this task. Grant’s Observations was 
not published by the time the Company’s Charter came up for 
discussion in 1793, but later it was published by order of the 
House of Commons and did influence considerably the Charter 
Act of 1813, by which the East India Gomany was made to 
accept its responsibility for the education of the Indian people. 
Charles Grant may truly be called a great pioneer of English 
| education in India. 

The general belief that the teaching of English literature 
and science was bound to lead to the people’s conversion to 
Christianity by destroying their superstitious and religious 
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beliefs led Carey, Marshman, Ward and others to start 
English schools early in the nineteenth century. Later, Serampur 
College (1818), Scottish Church College in Calcutta and the 
Madras Mission College were founded to provide higher 
education in English literature. When the Charter Act of 
1813 gave greater freedom to the missionaries from all countries 
for their work in India, missionary activities expanded and 
intensified. In most cases the missionary schools taught Eng- 
lish side by side with the vernacular languages. By 1818 a 
non-Conformist missionary, named Robert May, had started 
as many as 36 schools with 3,000 pupils reading in them. 
By the same year the Church Missionary Society had in 
Burdwan and its neighbourhood 10 schools with over 1,000 
pupils. The Serampur missionaries in 1820 had in Calcutta 
or its vicinity about 20 schools with over 800 pupils in them. 
Non-missionary private effort was also responsible for several 
English schools in places like Banaras and Kanpur, where 
pupils flocked for instruction in English. 

But the most important concrete shape that this rising 
tide of popularity for English took was the establishment, 
in 1817, of the Calcutta Vidyalaya through the efforts of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. In his 
letters to a friend, Sir Edward Hyde East has given an interest- 
ing account of the various meetings held by the important 
Hindus of Calcutta at his house for starting the Vidyalaya. 
‘The sum from private contributions amounted to over a lakh 
of rupees, and although the Governnient for fear of giving 
umbrage to influential Hindus and Muslims, refused to give 

_ countenance to the scheme, the Vidyalaya was established in 
1817 for “the tuition of the sons of respectable Hindoos in the 
English and Indian languages and in the literature and science 
of Europe and Asia.” 


Raja Ram Moman Roy anD ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Ram Mohan Roy was born around the year 1772 in Radha- 
nagar in the Hoogli district. After a rudimentary edu- 
cation at a local school, he was sent to Patna where he 
acquired a sound knowledge of both Persian and Arabic. 
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Having shocked his parents with his unorthodox views, Ram 
Mohan wandered about for several years, studying the social 
customs and religious beliefs and practices of the people in 
different parts of India. He studied English, and also 
acquired a working knowledge of Hebrew and Greek for 
a better understanding of the Old and New Testaments, By 
dint of industry and ability he rose to the highest post 
open to Indians in the Revenue Department. The sight of 
his elder brother’s widow performing “‘suttee” under com- 
pulsion filled him with indignation, and he resolved to get 
this cruel practice abolished. After ten years’ Government 
service, he retired to devote himself to social and religious 
reform. In 1814 hé founded the Atmeeya Sabha and in 
the course of the next few years published several books on ' 
religious subjects. His views on Christianity brought him’ 
into conflict with Marshman and other missionaries. But 
one missionary named Adam was so convinced of the correct- 
ness of Ram Mobhan’s religious views that he renounced 
his faith in the Trinity. Both Adam and he founded the 
Calcutta Unitarian Committee in 1821 for the removal “of 
ignorance and superstition by education, rational discussion 
and publication of books”, both in English and in Bengali. 
Ram Mohan took a leading part in the movement for the 
spread of English education. He took a leading part in 
founding the Calcutta Vidyalaya. When some other Hindus 
threatened to withdraw their support from the Vidyalaya 
project because of Ram Mohan’s unorthodox views, he 
willingly dissociated himself from the scheme and allowed 
David Hare to take a leading part in it. 

When the newly formed General Committee of Public 
Instruction sanctioned the completion of the Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta in lieu of the colleges earlier promised to be 
established at Nadia and Tirhut, Ram Mohan addressed a 
letter of protest to the Governor-General himself in 1823. 
He pleaded that the sum of one lakh rupees sanctioned 
by the British Parliament was meant for “the instruction 
of the natives of India”, but “no improvement can be expected 
from inducing young men to consume a dozen years of the 
most valuable period of their lives in acquiring the niceties 
of the Byakaran or Sanskrit grammar.” Regarding the proposed 
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Sanskrit College, he said, “the pupils will acquire what was 
known two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain 
and empty subtleties since produced by speculative men, 
such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India.” 
He concluded, “The Sanskrit system of education would 
be the best calculated to keep this country in darkeness,” 
adding “but as the improvement of the native population 
is the object of Government, it will consequently promote a 
more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy, 
with other useful sciences which may be accomplished with 
the sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talent 
and learning, educated in Europe, and providing a college 
furnished with the necessary books, instruments and other 
‘apparatus.’ 
Neither the Government not the General Gommittee of 
» Public Instruction had the courtesy to reply to this letter. 
Ram Mohan’s criticism of the Government’s Orientalist 
policy was ignored, and the Committee followed its own 
practice of encouraging Oriental learning. 

Ram Mohan supported Duff’s proposal for a college in 
Calcutta although besides English the teaching of the Bible 
was to be made compulsory there. He held that a study of 
the Bible need not necessarily undermine the faith of devout 
Hindus. ‘ 

We have no space here to discuss the numerous other 
spheres where Ram Mohan tried to bring about reforms, 
e.g. the establishment of the Brahmo Samaj, (1828), the aboli- 
tion of suttee (1828), the advocacy of female education 
and widow re-marriage, etc. In 1830, he set sail for England 
where his presence and advice influenced the Charter Act 
of 1833. 

It would not be true to say that Ram Mohan did not 
realize the cultural and historical value of the classical 
languages of India, for he himself founded an institution of 
his own for higher studies in Sanskrit. But he realized more 
than any other Indian of his age the importance of English 
education. The retrograde policy of the Indian Government 
provoked him into the use ofstrong language in condemnation 

* Quoted in Selections from Educational Records, Part I, pp. 99-101. 
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of the Sanskrit system of education, but, as a matter of fact, 
he stood for a synthesis of the best of what the East and the 
West had to offer. His own life was a testimony to this. 


Davip Hare anp Encusn EDUCATION 


David Hare was a secularist. watch-maker who. arrived in 
India in 1800 and devoted the first fifteen years of his stay 
here to amassing a moderate fortune. Then he decided to stay 
on in India and devote the remainder of his life to the 
education and moral improvement of Bengal. 

He took a leading part in the establishment of the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya; and later, when the institution was in. 
financial difficulties, he secured Government help for it. 
He gave a plot of land for a building in which the Calcutta 
Vidyalaya and the Sanskrit College could be housed to- 
gether for the common teaching of experimental philosophy., 
As a member of the managing committee, David Hare 
continued to take a keen interest in the affairs of the Vidyalaya, 
which made rapid progress. y 

He was also a member of the Calcutta School Book Society, 
paying an annual subscription of one hundred rupees. He 
was the Secretary and one of the founders of the Calcutta 
School Society, which started several schools for the better 
elementary education of the people. One school at Arpooly 
was personally looked after and partially financed by David 
Hare himself. It prospered and had an English department 
added to it to serve as a feeder to the Calcutta Vidyalaya. 

Hare was also thinking of doing something for female 
education, when he died of cholera in 1842. By his example 
and association with numerous institutions David Hare gave 
a strong impetus to the spread of English education in India. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN THE POLICY or THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLIC Instrruction 


As already mentioned, the General Committee of Public 
Instruction did not take adequate notice of the growing 
volume of public opinion in favour of English education. 
On the representations from the local managing committees 
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of the Oriental colleges at Calcutta, Banaras, Agra and 
Delhi, English classes were attached or separate English 
seminaries started. In the meantime students from the 
Calcutta Vidyalaya went forth and either started, or worked 
in, numerous schools in the country. 

Unlike the Orientalists, who believed in a synthesis of 
| Oriental learning and Western knowledge, the Anglicists 
‘ condemned Oriental knowledge as good for nothing and 

advocated the spread of a knowledge of Western literature 
and science through the medium of English. In Trevelyan’s 
words, under the Hindu system of learning, “history is made 
up of fables;........ its medicine is quackery; its geography 
and astronomy are monstrous absurdity; its law is composed 
of loose contradictory maxims, and barbarous and ridiculous 
penal provisions; its religion is idolatry; its immorality is 
such as might be expected from the examples of the gods 
and the precepts of religion”’.® 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is little doubt about the fact that instruction in 
English was rapidly gaining in popularity during the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
biographer Collet reports him as remarking to somebody 
in England, “Two-thirds of the native population of Bengal 
would be exceedingly glad to see their children educated 
in English learning.” Even Adam, who championed the 
cause of vernacular education, said in his first report of 1835: 
“The desire to obtain a knowledge of the English language 
has been so great that a school in which this was not taught 
was sure to dwindle away.” The Court of Directors also 
considerably changed their views in 1830, when they wrote 
to Bengal: “It is highly advisable to enable and encourage 
a large number of the natives to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of English, being convinced that the higher tone and better 
spirit of European literature can produce their full effect 
only on those who become familiar with them in the original 
language.” They also gave another reason for encouraging 


"© On the Education of the People of India, pp. 83-4. 
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the study of English literature: “The fittest persons for 
translating English scientific books or for putting their 
substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are natives 
who have studied profoundly in the original works.’”” 

The question that arises has been nicely put by Howell® 
in the following words: 

“It is one of the most unintelligible facts in the history 
of English education in India that at the very time when 
the natives themselves were crying out for instruction in 
European literature and science and were protesting against 
a continuance of the prevailing Orientalism, a body of English 
gentlemen appointed to initiate a system of education for 
the country was found to insist upon the retention of Oriental 
learning to the practical exclusion of European learning.” 

The attitude of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, however, is not unintelligible. The Orientalists knew 
that the people generally did not want a knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature and science through the medium of English 
so much as a knowledge of the English language just sufficient 
to qualify them for jobs in the Company offices and numerous 
British firms that had sprung up. A smattering of English 
which was possible for them to acquire could not effect any 
intellectual or moral improvement. Wilson has nicely clarified 
the whole position in his Education of the Natives of India, 
as follows: 

“To extend a smattering of English throughout India, is 
to do little good. ... To spread a thin sheet of water 
over a vast tract, will generate only slime and weeds; fertil- 
ity is the consequence of deep and judiciously distributed 
irrigation.’ 

Again he said: 

“The great body of those who are willing to engage in 
the study (of English) want the language and nothing more. 
Of the language, also, they want only as much as can be 
turned to profit, as will enable them to earn subsistence. ..... 
It is, therefore, as vain to seek to extend very widely a profound 
acquaintance with English literature, as it is needless to 


7 Letter dated Sept. 29, 1830,“from the Court to Bengal. 
8 Education in British India, p. 18. 
® Asiatic Journal, Vol. XIX, 1836. 
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disseminate a superficial use of our language. Either attempt 
will be a mischievous waste of labour and money, diverting 
them from objects of greater practicality and advantage,” 

So there is nothing unintelligible about the Orientalist 
policy of the General Committee. But the Committee was 
not against a knowledge of English literature and science. 
It simply wanted to graft Western knowledge on Oriental 
learning and refused to replace Oriental learning entirely 
with it. It was the scarcity of the funds, as Lord Auckland 
realized in his Minute of 1839, that prevented the General 
Committee from giving English education as much attention 
as people desired. ~ 

Their gross ignorance of the Indian people and Indian 
institutions, and the combatant mood that blinded them to 
the real state of affairs, led Anglicists like Trevelyan and 
Macaulay to use nauseatingly abusive language in their 
condemnation of Oriental learning. Their views on this 
point need no further refutation at the present time. 


Indo-British relations, as has been very ably pointed out 
by GH. Philips’ ; 

“This contemptuous attitude of mind, first implied by 
Cornwallis’s wholesale anglicization of the Company’s 
administration, then Supported by Wilberforce’s reaction 
to Hinduism, and capped by Macaulay’s complete condem- 


1° India, p. 71 (Hutchinson’s University Library), 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE TRIUMPH AND WORKING OF 
THE ANGLICIST POLICY 


Tue CHARTER Act oF 1833 


BrrorE the Charter of the Company came up before the 
British Parliament for renewal in 1833, the House of Commons 
appointed a Select Committee to investigate the affairs of 
the East India Company. The report of this Select Gom- 
mittee, based on the personal evidence or writings of 
those who knew India well, isa great source of information 
on the subject of Indian education. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy was present in England at the time. He made some 
far-reaching suggestions, e.g. the substitution of English 
for Persian as the language of the law courts, the.codification 
of the Criminal and Civil Law, the appointment of Indians 
to posts of trust and responsibility, etc. We have seen how 
the Court of Directors had already expressed themselves 
Strongly in 1829 against the first suggestion, and it was 
ultimately not accepted. Ram Mohan Roy’s idea was to 
make the study of English more popular. The second 
Suggestion was accepted, and to the Supreme Council was 
added a Law Member who was to be responsible for drawing 
up the Penal Code and the Codes of Criminal Procedure. 
This post was first held by Macaulay, who also became the 
president of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
and wrote his famous Minute on the Anglo-Orientalist contro- 
versy in 1835, ` 

But the most important clause, for its effect on the course 
of Indian education, was that no Indian “by reason of his 
colour, caste or creed” should be “disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the Company”. 
This stimulated the study of the English language by Indians 
as nothing else could possibly do, although part of the real 
motive behind this measure was to keep down the cost of 
the administration of the country. This provision in the 
Charter Act made it desirable that higher education should 
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be imparted mainly through the medium of the English 
language. The Charter also strengthened the control of 
the Bengal Government over the two other presidencies 
with the result that the educational policy of Bengal was 
bound to supersede the vérnacularist tendencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 


Tue TRIUMPH OF THE ANGLICISTS 


We have discussed how the Orientalist policy evolved and 
how it was followed by the General Committee of Public 
Instruction when it came into existence in 1823. We have 
also discussed how the movement for English education 
was gathering momentum although it was mainly ignored 
by the Committee. From the. account already given it must 
have been clear that a conflict was inevitable. 

In the early thirties of the nineteenth century the strength of 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists on the General Committee 
of Public Instruction was evenly balanced. No business could 
be „transacted at its meetings because on every controversial 
issue there were five votes in favour and five votes against. 
Matters came to a head when proposals to make English 
compulsory for scholarship-holders at the Calcutta Madrasah 
and to convert the Oriental College at Agra into an Anglo- 
Indian College (where English literature and science were 
to be the prime subjects and Hindi and Persian subsidiary 
ones, to the entire exclusion of Sanskrit and Arabic litera- 
ture) came up before the General Committee. Unable to 
make a decision on these far-reaching changes, the Committee 
made a reference to the Government for a final decision 
of the conflicting policies advocated by the rival groups. 
Macaulay, the president of the General Committee, who 
had abstained from siding with either party at the Committee 
meetings, wrote his famous Minute of February 2, 1835 in 
favour of the Anglicist view-point, and. the Government, 
by their entire concurrence with it, changed the entire course 
of Indian education. 3 


Macautay’s Minute oF 1835 


Macaulay began his Minute by questioning the Orientalists’ 
interpretation of the educational clause in the Company's 
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Charter Act of 1813. He contended that by the phrase, 
‘the revival and improvement of literature”, the British 
legislature did not necessarily mean Sanskrit and Arabic 
literature and that the appellation of “a learned native” 
could equally suitably be applied “to a native who was 
familiar with the poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of Locke, 
and the physics of Newton”. He also added: “This lakh 
of rupees is set apart, not only for reviving literature in India, 
the phrase on which their whole interpretation is founded, 
but also ‘for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories’- 
words which are alone sufficient to authorise all the changes 
for which I contend. 

“The closure of the colleges of Oriental learning or with- 
drawal of the endowments to them by the Government 
would involve no breach of public faith, because the Govern- 
ment always had the right to change a policy which failed 
to achieve the desired end.” 

Having thus proved to his own satisfaction that the šum 
of one lakh of rupees could be spent by the Government 
in any way they liked, Macaulay went on to ask : “The 
simple question is, what is the most useful way of employ- 
ing it??? He brushed aside the claim of the vernacular 
languages on the ground that they “contain neither literary 
nor scientific information, and are moreover so poor and 
rude that, until they are enriched from some other quarter, it 
will not be easy to translate any valuable work in them.” 
Having eliminated the vernacular languages, he said, the 
choice remained only between the classical languages of India 
and English, Then banishing his reason, common sense, and 
even decency, he indulged in the most abusive language about 
the classical literature of India, which contained “medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy 
which would move laughter in girls at an English Boarding 
School, history abounding with kings thirty feet high and 
reigns thirty thousand years long, and geography made of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter.” According to him “a single 
shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia; and “all the historical in- 
formation which has been collected from all the books written 
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in the Sanskrit language is less valuable than what may be 
found in the most paltry abridgements used at preparatory 
schools in England”. But a person with a knowledge of the 
English language “has ready access to all the vast intellectual 
wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations’, He thus 
reached the conclusion that “the English tongue....would 


be the most useful to our native subjects”. He asked rhetor- ` 


ically, “When it is in our power to teach this language, shall 
we teach languages in which, by universal confession, there 
are no books on any subjects which deserve to be compared to 
our own?” 

Referring to the growing popularity of English, Macaulay 
said, “We are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanskrit students 
while those who.learn English are willing to pay us.” While 
the Sanskrit publications of the General Committee found no 
buyers, English books of the School Book Society were sold 
rapidly. Indeed, the very purpose of conciliating the in- 
fluential Indians was defeated by the Orientalist policy. 
Students after twelve years’ study at Government expense 
found themselves useless and represented “their education 
as an injury which gives them a claim on the Government 
for redress.” Indeed, Government expenditure on Oriental 
learning was not only “a dead loss to the cause of Truth”, but 
it was also “bounty money paid to raise up champions of error.” 
Even the value of Sanskrit and Arabic for an acquaintance 
with Hindu and Muslim law would disappear because “as 
soon as the Code is promulgated the Shasters and the Hedaya 
will be useless to a Moonsiff or a Sudder Ameen.” But Trevel- 
yan regarded Arabic and Sanskrit as “highly deserving of 
being studied and preserved”, but only “as a medium for in- 
vestigating the history of the country, and the progress of 
mind and manners during so many ages”. The claim of the 
classical languages of India could not be defended even on 
religious grounds because they were “barren of useful know- 
ledge? and “fruitful of monstrous superstitions”; and the 
Government. were dissuaded from “teaching false history, 
false astronomy, false medicine, because we find them in 
company with a false religion.” He said that the contention 

1 On the Education of the People of India, pp. 182-85. 
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of the Orientalists that most Indians could not “possibly 
attain more than a mere smattering of English” was disproved 
by the “facility and correcteness” with which English was 


that we are free to employ our funds as we choose, that we 
ought to employ them in teaching what is best worth-knowing, 
that English is better worth-knowing than Sanskrit or 
Arabic, that the natives are desirous to be taught English 
and are not desirous to be taught Sanskrit or Arabic, that 
neither as the languages of law nor as the languages of religion 
have Sanskrit and Arabic any peculiar claim to our encour- 
agement, that it is possible to make natives of this country 
thoroughly good English scholars, and that to this end our 
efforts ought to be directed.” 

Towards the end of his Minute Macaulay came out with 
his real imperialist design of creating “a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, 
in morals and in intellect” for a cultural conquest of India. 
He then suggested the immediate stopping of “the printing 
of Arabic and Sanskrit books”, the abolition of “the Madrasah 
and the Sanskrit College at Calcutta”, the retention, if 
necessary, of “the Sanskrit College at Banaras and Mahometan 
College at Delhi”, but only on the condition that “no stipends 
shall be given to any students who may hereafter repair there”, 
and the funds thus saved should be spent on “larger encour- 
agement to the Hindoo College at Calcutta” and the estab- 
lishment “in the principal cities throughout the Presidencies 
of Fort William and Agra schools in which the English language 
might be well and thoroughly taught’’. 

From the extracts from Prinsep’s Diary? it is clear that 
the Orientalists were given no chance to present their point 
of view at the Council meeting, that Prinsep was actually 
rebuked for replying to Macaulay’s Minute and the Resolu- 
tion of 7th March 1835 was passed simply because the Governor- 

2 Condensed from Macaulay’s Minute of February 2, 1835, quoted also in full 

by Paranjpe in his Source Book of Indian Education. 

? Quoted in the Selections from Educational Records, Part I, p. 133 onwards, 
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„eneral had endorsed Macaulay’s Minute with the words: 
“I give my entire concurrence to the sentiments expressed in 


the Minute.” 


Lorp BentTINcK’s RESOLUTION oF 1835 


The preamble of the Resolution stating that the Governor- 
General of India in Council had attentively considered the 
two letters (dated 21st and 22nd January last) from the Sec- 
retary (i.e., Prinsep) to the General Committee of Public 
Instruction was a wrong statement of facts. The Resolution 
stated,: “The great object of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone. While promising that the existing insti- 
tutions of Oriental learning would not be abolished as long as 
people resorted there, and that the stipends then being given 
to teachers and pupils would not be stopped, the Resolution 
directed that “no stipends shall be given to any students that 
may hereafter enter at any of these institutions, and that when 
any professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, 
the Committee shall report to the Government the number and 
state of the class in order that the Government may be able to 
decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor”. The 
Resolution also directed that “no portion of the funds shall 
hereafter be employed on the printing of Oriental works”. 
His Lordship-in-Council also directed that “all the funds which 
these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee be 


henceforth employed in imparting to the native population a | 


knowledge of English literature and science through themedium 


of the English language; and His Lordship-in-Council requests - 


the Committee to submit to Government, with all expedition, 
a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose’’.* 

Thus was the Orientalists-Anglicists controversy in Bengal 
decided by the Government in favour of the Anglicists. 


4 Lord Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835 is quoted in full by Paranjpe in his Source 
Book of Indian Education. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Macaulay’s Minute surpasses all documents of historical 
interest in its use of unnecessarily violent and abusive language, 
in its unwarranted, sweeping generalisations, in its distortion of 
facts to suit the author’s own arguments, in its mischievous 
presentation of half truths and in its arch imperialistic designs 
of a cultural conquest of India. The “entire concurrence” 
of the Governor-General with Macaulay’s sentiments without 
giving the Orientalists any chance of presenting their case 
adds insult to injury. 

It was not so much Macaulay’s arguments as Bentinck’s 
own prepossessions that were responsible for the Government 
Resolution of 1835. Full six years earlier Bentinck had con- 
templated the introduction of English as the language of the 
law courts, to which proposal the Directors, in their letter of 
September 29, 1830, had replied as follows: 

“With a view to give the natives an additional motive to the 
acquisition of the English language, you have it in contem- 
plation gradually to introduce English as the language of public 
business in all its departments, and you have determined to 
begin at once by adopting the practice of corresponding in 
English with all native princes or persons of rank who are 
known to understand that language, or to have persons about 
them who understand it. From the meditated change in the 
language of public business, including judicial proceedings, 
you anticipate several collateral advantages the principal of 
which is that the judge, or other European officer, being 
thoroughly acquainted with thelanguage in which the proceed- 
ings are held, will be, and appear to be, less dependent upon 
the natives by whom he is surrounded, and those natives in 
consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or other 
undue emolument.” 

I have already quoted the portion of this letter which directs 
that English at least should not be made the language of the 
law courts. Both Lord William Bentinck’s prepossessions | 
and the reasons are clear. #He was thinking more of the 
convenience of a handful of European officers than of the 


educztion of the Indian people. $ . 
Macaulay’s diatribe against the worth of Oriental literature 


12 
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needs no refutation now when the world knows so much about 
it. His remarks on the subject are as worthless as were his 
qualifications to undertake the task. He confessed: “I have 
no knowledge of either Sanskrit or Arabic;” and there are 
good reasons to doubt whether he had even “read transla- 
tions of the most celebrated Arabic and Sanskrit works”. 
The confusion between historical facts and mythology and 
allegories, coming from an eminent historian like Macaulay, 
can lead only to one conclusion. His intentions were malicious. 
His own interpretation of the phrases, “revival and im- 
provement of literature and the encouragement of learned 
natives”, was strained. Minto’s complaint in 1811 of the 
deteriorating condition of Oriental learning and his subse- 
quent influence on the provision of the Charter Act of 1813 do 
not leave a shadow of doubt that the British legislature really 
meant by those phrases what the Orientalists Supposed. 
According to Prinsep also if “the intention of the legislature 
of that day” is consulted, “there cannot be a doubt in the 


mind of any person that by ‘the revival and promotion of 


literature and the encouragement of learned natives’ the 
legislature did not mean to refer to any other literature than 
native literature nor to any other learned natives than such 
as were eminent by their proficiency in that literature.” 
Macaulay’s marginal remark on this point in Prinsep’s original 
note shows his unwillingness to accept facts. Macaulay 
wrote, “On the legal question I have had the opinion of Sir E. 
Ryan. He pronounces that there is not the shadow of a 
reason for Mr. Prinsep’s construction.” 

Again, it is also highly unjust to insinuate that all the funds 
were being spent on Oriental learning alone. The General 
Committee gave grants to the Galcutta Vidyalaya, to the 
Calcutta School Book Society and to several. schools in which 
English was taught, though it is certainly true that a much 
larger portion was spent on Oriental learning. Even if the 


Orientalists were wrong in emphasizing the first object of 


“reviving literature in India’, Macaulay was wholly wrong 
in eliminating this part altogether and concentrating on “the 
introduction and promotion. of a knowledge” of English 
literature and science although these were not mentioned in the 
Act. Ihave already pointed out elsewhere that the Orienta- 
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lists were not against a knowledge of English literature and 
Western sciences, but they wanted to graft these on to a sound 
knowledge of Oriental learning. i p 

H. T. Prinsep in his Note of February 15, 1835, has shown 
how Macaulay made sweeping statements on inadequate 
grounds. In 1833, the English master at the Calcutta Mad- 
rasah was able to collect from his out-students the sum of Rs. 
103/- during a period of three months, about a third of his 
month’s salary, while a monthly sum of Rs. 500/- was given 
by way of stipends or scholarships to 77 (out of a total of 
about 300) students. From this, Macaulay concluded : 
“‘We cannot find in our vast empire a single student who will 
let us teach those dialects, unless we will pay him.” But 
only about 25% of the students received stipends or scholar- 
ships as a result of a competitive examination. At the Sanskrit 
College, Banaras, although the number of stipends and scholar- 
ships was “only 130, upwards of three hundred students 
pressed forward for examination”. Can there be a worse 
distortion of facts? 

Here are Prinsep’s own words : 

“The fact that a sum of about Rs. 30/- a month was realized 
when upwards of three hundred per mensem is paid from 
the Committee’s funds to the schoolmaster is surely no proof 
of violent desire for instruction in English which is inferred 
from it. If, again, the desire of this instruction were so great, 
how comes it to have been proposed to make the learning of 
English compulsory in the Madrasah and how does it happen 
that of all the students now in the Madrasah there are but two 
who have made progress beyond the spelling books ?”” 

Macaulay, again, brushed aside the claim of the vernacular 
languages on the ground that they were undeveloped and crude 
and contained no literature worthy of study. Although he 
hinted that there was a great need for their enrichment from 
some source, he ignored how this could be effected. Did he 
mean that the study of the English language and literature 
would automatically enrich the vernacular languages? Indeed, 
the method that he suggested was best calculated to retard 
their development altogether as our experience of more than a 
century has shown. But Macaulay’s scheme of a cultural 
conquest of India could not succeed if the vernacular languages 


© 
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were given a chance of development. B. D. Basuë has shown 
how a similar educational policy was followed by the British 
in Ireland. He quotes the following passage from Prof, H. 
Holman’s English National Education (p. 50) : 

“As far back as 1537 the Irish Parliament, under the Eng- 
lish Privy Council, had founded parochial schools—for the 
purpose of changing Irishmen into Englishmen, if that were 
possible.”* 

And here in India, Macaulay wanted to raise a class of 
persons English in everything except in colour and blood. And 
he did succeed in creating an English-knowing class of Indians 
who have been cut off from the main bulk of non-English- 
knowing Indians. 
~ There can hardly be any doubt about Macaulay’s real 
intentions. Major B. D. Basu® has quoted Macaulay’s 
letter to his father written in 1836 as follows : 

“The effect of this education on the Hindus is prodigious, 
No Hindu who has received an English education ever remains 
sincerely attached to his religion. Some continue to profess 
it as a matter of policy, but many profess themselves pure 
Deists and some embrace Christianity. It is my firm belief if 
our plans of education are followed up, there will not be a 
single idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty 
years hence.” 

Macaulay’s intention to undermine the social and religious 
life of India is clear, 

Much is made of a portion of the 1836 Report of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, prepared under Macaulay’s 
chairmanship, in defence of Macaulay’s real intention with 
regard to the vernaculars. The report says : 

“We are deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging 
the cultivation of the vernacular languages. We do not 
conceive that the order of the 7th March precludes us from 
doing this.” 

The best answer to this was given by. Wilson in his evidence 
on July 5, 1853, before the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords. 


$ Education in India under E. I. Company, p. 95, 
tibid, p. 111. 
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Lord Elphinstone, one of the members of the Committee, 
asked Wilson : 

“Was it not the fact that what Lord William Bentinck 
recommended was not the introduction of English to supersede 
the vernacular languages, but only the employment of English 
as a medium of education, instead of the Persian and the 
Sanskrit ?” j 

“No, there was no qualification in regard to the vernac- 
ular languages; the order begins with this sentence, ‘It is 
the opinion of the Governor-General that all funds which 
are available for the purposes of education should be applied 
to the cultivation of English alone.’?? 

Obviously Wilson was quoting from memory. So his 
words are different, but he correctly gets the substance of 
Bentinck’s Resolution. Lord Curzon, seventy years later, 
thus summed up the result of the Anglicist policy of ignoring . 
the claims of the vernacular languages: “Ever since the 
cold breath of Macaulay’s rhetoric passed over the field of 
Indian languages and Indian text-books, the elementary 
education of the people in their own tongue has shrivelled and 
pined.”’ , 

Again, we are reminded of a speech made in the House 
of Commons by Macaulay before he came to India. In that 
speech Macaulay visualised a day when, as a result of instruc- 
tion in European knowledge, Indians would demand European 
institutions, better government, etc. He was not sure whether 
such a day would ever come. But “whenever it comes, it will 
be the proudest day in English history”, because that would 


as having “no nobler objective than the manufacture of clerks 

to serve the needs of the ruling party”. As I have already 

pointed out elsewhere, Macaulay’s aim was much deeper— 

the cultural conquest of India. It would certainly be the 

proudest day for the English, if Indians forgot their barbaric, 

cultural heritage and began to demand European knowledge, 
* Quoted by B. D. Basu, Education in India under E. I. Company, pp. 94-95. 


° A. L. Mudaliar, Education in India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, (1960), 
Pp. 22-23, 
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British institutions, better government on the British model, 
etc., etc. ! 

There is, however, no doubt about the great popularity 
of English in large towns, although the reasons advanced 
by Macaulay in support of this are defective. ‘I have al- 
ready disposed of one of his reasons—the popularity of English 
at the Calcutta Madrasah. Another reason that Macaulay 

gave was the larger sale of English books than that of Arabic 
` or Sanskrit ones. It was partly because of the high prices 
of the latter. But the popularity of English among influential 
Hindus could not be denied. As I have already pointed 
out elsewhere, it was mainly confined to those who sought 
closer contact with the rulers or employment with the Company 
or some British firm. The missionaries saw in this desire 
of the people possibilities for the latter’s conversion, and many 
„Company officials saw in this the advantage of running the 
administration of India more cheaply because the Indians 
were ready to work on smaller salaries than those demanded 
by Englishmen. The latter also saw in this the chances of 
greater security and permanence’ of the British Empire. 
People like Bentinck, therefore, encouraged the people’s 
desire for instruction in English andthe Anglicists exaggerated 
this desire to suppress the Orientalist policy. Macaulay‘s 
Minute only enabled Lord William Bentinck to achieve what 
he wanted without directly coming into the controversy. 
The contention of some English writers on Indian education 
that even without Macaulay’s Minute and Bentinck’s Resolu- 


tion, the course of English education would have been the 
same does not seem to be at all convincing. 

‘Both the Orientalists and the Anglicists pinned their faith 
on the theory of “Downward Filtration”. They wanted 
to educate only a small class of people in the hope that the 
latter’s culture and knowledge would automatically filter 
down to the masses. They really never wanted, for the 
ostensible reason of the lack of adequate funds, to tackle the 
problem of the education of the masses. Because of this, 
they did not try to improve indigenous schools and build 
a suitable educational structure on their foundation. As 
Mahatma Gandhi in a speech, already mentioned, put it 
aptly Seen lee instead of taking hold of things as they 
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were”, the English “began to root them out’. “English 
education on the lines of the Downward Filtration Theory,” 
as A.N. Basu has said, “helped in further dividing this much- 
divided country, in creating yet another caste in this caste- 
ridden land of ours. They introduced yet another language, 
the English; and so they helped in perpetuating the tyranny 
of yet another learned class by keeping all knowledge locked 
up in a language but half understood even by those who 
studied it.”® Adam also criticised this policy in his Reports. 
“The policy,” he said, “requires. us to have first zilla, next 
pergunnah and then village schools”; it “follows that we 
ought not to have even zilla schools till we haye provincial 
colleges, nor the latter till we have national universities; 
nor these till we have a cosmopolitan one........ To make 
the superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should be 
broad and deep; and thus building from the foundation,’ 
all classes of institutions and every grade of instruction may 
be combined with harmonious and salutary effect””.° 

Some English writers on Indian education, more anxious 
to paint the British mistakes or imperialistic design in glowing 
colours, cloud the real issues. H.R. James in his Education 
and Statesmanship in India devotes a whole chapter to proving 
that the adoption of English was not a mistake. He says, 
“Tt was the question of the admission, or refusal of admission, 
to Western enlightenment of the peoples of India, when they 
asked for it and when their political history brought them 
within its gates.” ™ : 

But this was not the question at all. The real question 
was: Through what medium could that knowledge best 
reach the Indian people at large? And no man in his 
senses will hold that it could be done, or can ever be done, , 
except through the medium of the people’s own languages. 
Moreover, the few advanced Hindus who clamoured for 
this knowledge would have got it without Government 
force, as they did when the Orientalist policy held sway. 
Neither the Orientalists nor the Vernacularists were against 


* Educaton in Modern India, p. 26. 
10 Adam’s Reports (Calcutta Edition), pp- 357-58. 
n 

p. 31. 
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Western light; it was only on the point of a suitable medium 
that they differed. 

If the Orientalists had not been anxious to please the 
influential classes of the orthodox Maulvies and Pandits, 
who gave the former wrong impressions about the people’s 
sentiments, and if the Anglicists had not taken advantage 
of the cheap popularity of English for their administrative 

and imperialistic designs, an equitable solution of the 
problem could have been found. The Government could 
have concentrated on the education of the masses through 
the medium of their own languages, providing also the 
means of instruction in English and Oriental learning for 
those who desired it and were able to profit by it. But the 
latter should have been open to Indians only after a minimum 
standard of proficiency in the vernacular languages had been 
attained. 


THE RECEPTION oF Bentinck’s RESOLUTION oF 1835 


ously protested and criticised the Resolution. Macnaghten 
pointed out that the Resolution violated the Charter Act 
of 1813 by ignoring “the revival and improvement of liter- 
ature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India” altogether. It was unjust not to fill up a vacancy 
in an Oriental college if the number of the students offering 
the subject was not Satisfactory because the fall in the number 
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could be due to “temporary causes”. Prinsep’s attack was. 
more spirited. Besides repeating the old familiar arguments,. 
Prinsep pointed out the objectionable manner in which the 
Resolution had been passed without giving the Orientalists 
any chance to present their point of view at the Council 
meeting. The Government, however, did not think it 
“necessary or proper to revive” the questions which had 
been decided by the Resolution of the 7th March. There- 
upon both Macnaghten and Prinsep resigned their mem- 
bership of the General Committee in protest. The Pres- 
ident of the Asiatic Society of Bengal also protested to the 
Government against their step in a letter dated June 3, 1835. 
The Resolution, the President pointed out, ignored the neces- 
sity and value of the classical languages for the development 
of the vernaculars and discouraged their study on the parti 
of the Europeans also who exercised a healthy influence on 
the natives. It got wind that Government were contemplating 
the abolition of the Calcutta Madrasah, so 8,312 influential 
Muslims sent a petition to the Governor-General just when 
the Resolution was under consideration. Seventy students of 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, also prayed in an application 
to Government to continue the old practice of giving sti-- 
pends to deserving students of Oriental learning. The Hindu 
community of Bengal sent a petition to the Court of the 
Directors of the East India Company against the measure 
the Government had ordered. ; 

The Resolution of the 7th March was criticised not 
only because it aimed at suppressing Oriental learning but 
also because the encouragement of the vernacular languages 
formed no part of its policy. The British Resident at Nepal, 
B. H. Hodgson, championed the cause of the vernaculars 
in a series of letters to the newspapers. Besides advan- 
cing the arguments of'Bombay vernacularists, Hodgson 
pointed out that the adoption of the English medium 
would lead to “a monopoly of knowledge, and, as: a conse- 
quence, to the oppression of the many, by the few,” both 
in administration and elsewhere. The Anglicists were, he 
said, “a drop literally in the ocean, and a drop too, sepan 
rated from the mass of waters by the strongest antipathy.’ 
Clinching his arguments, he said, “I object to the anti-- 
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“vernacular organ of education, and of administration, not 
merely as aiding and confirming the tendency of knowledge 
itself to become monopolised and perverted to the uses of 
oppression, but also because, firstly, it is apt to generate or 
confirm servile intellectual habits, especially when com- 
bined with the absence of political liberty; and because, sec- 
ondly, it is not less apt to divorce speculation from experiences, 
theory from practice, abstractions from life.’!2 It would 
not be enough, Hodgson maintained, to present Western 
knowledge in the garb of Indian vernaculars; it was necessary 
to “indigenate”’ it, to integrate it with the existing knowledge 
and feelings of the Indian people. In other words, he wanted, 
like the Orientalists, to graft Western knowledge on Oriental 
learning so that the two were integrated into one organic 
whole. 

These criticisms of the Resolution of the 7th March led 
Lord Auckland to effect a sort of compromise without sacri-’ 
ficiag the essential principles of the Anglicist policy. The 
General Committee of Public Instruction also clarified its 
position with regard to the vernaculars by declaring that 
to promote them was one of its chief aims. We shall see 
presently how far this declaration was in keeping with the 
actual practice. : 


Tue Ancuicist Poticy at Work 


‘The noisy Orientalists having resigned from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, its work of anglicising 
Indian education became comparatively smooth. It began 
its work. by announcing its future educational policy. While 
its immediate and primary aim was to be the diffusion of 
Western knowledge through the medium of English, “the 
formation of vernacular literature” was “to be the ultimate 
object to which all our efforts must be directed”. But 
because of “the almost total absence of a vernacular litera- 
ture, and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a toler- 
-able education from that source only”, it was necessary 
that the best natives must first “be placed in possession of 


*2 Letter Lin The Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. II, p. 284. 
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our knowledge”, through the medium of English, “before 
they can transfer it into their own language.” 

Thus the General Committee offered to do little for the 
promotion of the vernacular languages beyond expressing 
a pious hope that the Indians who received English education 
would automatically try to enrich them with their knowledge— 
a hope that has been falsified by the later course of events. 

The General Committee began its programme of promot- 
ing English education by stopping, in 1835, the publication 
of Oriental works, and by starting at Fort William and Agra, 
schools for the teaching of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language. Under the 
leadership of its uncompromising President, who was none 
other than Macaulay himself, the General Committee made 
rapid progress in its anglicising mission. At the beginning 
of 1835 it had only 14 institutions under its control; but by 
the end of 1837 it was conducting, at a monthly expense of 
about Rs. 25,439/-, no fewer than 48 institutions with altogether 
5,196 pupils, of whom 3,729 studied in Anglo-vernacular 
schools or colleges. The Committee was undaunted by 
the exhaustion of its funds in the hope of saving money by 
the lapse of stipends to Oriental scholars or raising it by levying 
fees in its schools. The establishment of a new Medical 
College at Calcutta in 1835 reflected clearly the Government 
desire to promote higher education through the medium of 
English. 4 

An extensive system of scholarships, introduced in 1839, 
added a new motive to the study of English. In 1852 the 
number of scholarships rose to 291, costing the Government 
nearly half a lakh of rupees. 

The course of English education in Bombay and Madras 
was similar, though much slower. There were, in 1834, 
only about 314 pupils studying English in two schools 
under English masters in Bombay. The number of English 
students there rose to 2,066 in 1850-51. Madras had its 
first school teaching English in 1837, and its first college 
in 1841 known as Madras “University” with a high school 
and a college department. The latter never had more than 


3 H.R. James : Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 36, 
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200 pupils till 1852. But this lack of Government educa- 
tional activity was more than made up by about 1,185 mis- 
sion schools (in 1852) with more than 38,000 students on 
their rolls. The Madras Christian College had between 
200 and 300 scholars, 

Returns, placed before the House of Lords in 1852, showed 
that there were altogether 25,372 pupils reading in British 
India at an annual expense of Rs. 7,14,597/-. The students 
receiving instruction in English numbered 9,893.14 

The General Committee also proceeded cautiously, for 
fear of opposition, in its work of converting existing 
institutions of Oriental learning into ‘Anglo-Vernacular 
Colleges”. It was encouraged in adopting this measure by 
the increasing demand for instruction in English and the 
gradual decline in the number of the students of Oriental 
learning. This fall in the number of Oriental students was, 
no doubt, due to the fact that no fresh stipends were given 
to them. Moreover, the substitution of the vernacular for 
Persian as the language of the law courts further diminished 
the demand for instruction in Persian, The latter measure 
increased the demand for vernacular education. 

The vernacular languages began to be taughtin the General 
Committee’s English schools, but they occupied secondary 
place and were taught by low paid teachers of doubtful 
efficiency. That the General Committee did not really 
want the vernacular languages to develop is proved by the ` 
fact that when the Farrukhabad School tried to teach 
Science through the medium of the vernacular, the Committee 
wrote as follows : “The Headmaster and your Committee 
seem to regard the vernacular language as the means most 
appropriate at present for imparting knowledge in European 
Science in your institution, The General Committee dissents 
from these views which are, indeed, opposed to the principles 
adopted by the Government in 1835, after mature deliberation 
and much discussion, It would be glad to find your valuable 
exertions, and those of the Headmaster, directed principally 
to raising the standard of Proficiency in English literature 

and science taught by the means of that language. This is 


“HL R. James : Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 39. 
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the plan elsewhere pursued with increasing success.” The 
rejection by the General Committee of Adam’s main recom- 
mendation that the vernacular indigenous schools, however 
inefficient by modern standards, should be improved and 
made the basis of a scheme of popular education is a further 
proof,if any more proof is required, of the lack of seriousness 
on the part of the General Committee in the matter of devel- 
oping the vernacular languages. We quote here what it said: 

“A further experience and a more mature consideration 
of the subject of education in this country has led us to adhere 
to the opinion formerly expressed by us, that our efforts 
should be at first concentrated........ on the improve- 
ment of education among the higher and middling classes 
of the population in the expectation that, through the very 
agency of these scholars, an educational reform will descend 
to the rural vernacular schools and its benefits be rapidly 
transfused among all those excluded in the first instance by 
abject want from a participation in its advantages.” 1° 


LORD AUCKLAND’s MINUTE or 1839 


In November 1839, Lord Auckland handled the educational 
controversies in a very clever manner. He was able to pacify 
the Orientalists without sacrificing the essential principle 
of Lord Bentinck’s Resolution. His keen eye diagnosed the 
real cause of the trouble. He said in his Minute: “The 
insufficiency of the funds assigned by the State for.the purposes 
of public instruction has been amongst the main causes of the 
Violent disputes which have taken place upon the education 
question, and........ if the funds previously appropriated 
to the cultivation of Oriental literature had been spared, and 
other means placed at the disposal of the promoters of English 
education, they might have pursued their object aided by 
the good wishes of all.” a 

He calculated that if some of the important privileges were 
restored to the Oriental colleges, it would cost the General 
Committee an additional sum of about Rs. 25,000/- a year. 


1 G.C.P.I. Report, 1837, pp. 44-45. 
+ 18 Selections from Educational Records, Part II, p. 65. 
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He, therefore, sanctioned this amount in the hope that “the 
Hon’ble Court will approve of our having closed these con- 
troversies at this limited amount of increased expense.” The 
Orientalists, who, after their defeat, now only demanded the 
retention of existing institutions of Oriental learning and some 
money for the publication of important classical works, were 
satisfied. The Anglicists were also satisfied becaus: they 
had now more funds than Previously at their dispes.l for 
their programme and also because their policy was reafiirmed 
by the Governor-General who said, “One mode which has been 
ably contended for is that of engrafting European knowledge 
on the studies of the existing learned classes of Maulvies and 
Pandits of India. I confess that from such means I anticipate 
very partial and imperfect results.” 

“I would, in the strictest good faith, and to the fullest 
extent, make good the promise of upholding, while the people 
resort to them, our established institutions of Oriental learning. 
I would make these institutions share with others in any 
general advantages or encouragements which, we are satisfied, 
ought to be afforded with a view to the promotion of due 
efficiency in study.” After this assurance which was meant to 
pacify the noisy Orientalists, he added, “I would then make it 
my principal aim to communicate through the means of the 
English language, a complete education in European Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Science to the greatest number of stu- 
dents who may be found ready to accept it at our hands and 
for whose instruction our funds will admit of providing. All 
our experience proves that, by such a method, a real and power- 
ful stimulus is given to the native mind. We have seen that 
in Bombay, as at Calcutta, from the time at which arrangements 
have been made for the higher branches of instruction in 
English, the understandings of the students have been thor- 
oughly interested and roused, and that the consequences have 
wonderfully, to use the words of the Calcutta Committee of 
Public Instruction, ‘surpassed expectation’,?17 

As for the vernacular medium for which Hodgson and 
others had been agitating, he thought that “the measure could 
not be named as one for very early adoption, with no class 


17 Selections from Educational Records, Part 1, pp. 155 following. 
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books prepared or teachers versed in those books yet trained 

for their duties. And as the contrary system has been actually 
established, it is right that, unless urgent reasons for abandon- 

ing that system demand attention, it should be fully tried, with ` 
the improvements of which it may fairly be susceptible.” 

Before reaching a final decision on this point, he urged that 

the two experiments of teaching through the medium of English 
in Bengal and of teaching mainly through the medium of the 
vernacular in Bombay should be carefully watched. As far 
as Bengal was concerned, he felt, that the English medium:was 
quite suitable. “Native youths will not come to our schools 
to be instructed in vernacular composition. : This quali- 
fication is more quickly and easily to be attained from other 
sources.” 3 ; 

In the following words, he also rejected Adam’s recommen- 
dation for encouraging vernacular education by improving 
indigenous schools and teachers : 

“It is impossible to read his valuable and intelligent report, 
without being painfully impressed with the low state of instruc- 
tion as it exists among immense masses of the Indian people. 
EEA The inference irresistibly presents itself that among 
these is not the field in which our efforts can at present be 
most successfully employed. The small stock of knowledge 
which can now be given in elementary schools will of itself 
do little for the advancement of a people. The first step must 
be to diffuse wider information and better sentiments amongst 
the upper and middle classes........ p: 

Thus Lord Auckland’s Minute is a diplomatic compromise 
conceding nothing to the Vernacularists, very little to the 
Orientalists, and reaffirming the policy of the Anglicists. 

The Court of Directors in their Despatch of January 20, 
1841, approved Lord Auckland’s suggestions and recom- 
mendations, adding, however, “We forbear at present from 
expressing an opinion regarding the most efficient mode of 
communicating and disseminating European knowledge. 
Experience, indeed, does not yet warrant the adoption of any 
exclusive system. We wish a fair trial to be given to the 
experiment of engrafting European knowledge on the studies 
of the existing learned classes, encouraged as it will be by 
giving to the Seminaries in which these studies are prosecuted, 
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the aid of able and efficient European superintendence. At 
the same time we authorise you to give all suitable encourage- 
ment to translation of European works into the vernacular 
languages, and also to provide for the compilation of a proper 
‘series of vernacular class-books according to.the plan which 
Lord Auckland has proposed.” y 

Many European writers on Indian education attach too 
much value to these statements in order to present the British 
educational policy in as fair a light as possible. But we, 
who wish to judge it by the actual measures taken for the 
improvement of the country, are disappointed. In spite of the 
statement of the Court of Directors, the policy of engrafting 
European knowledge on Oriental learning was not at the time 
being given a fair chance. Lord Bentinck almost killed the 
latter, while Lord Auckland only allowed it to linger on in 
a half dead state. As for the encouragement of vernacular 
translations of English works or preparation of vernacular 
text-books, how could that be done? There was little demand 
for them because all teaching was done through the medium 
of English. And if there was no demand for them, there 
could naturally be no adequate supply. 

Another cause that gave an impetus to English education 
was the gradually increasing use of English as the language of 
public business. This had been contemplated in 1829, the 
very first year of Bentinck’s administration. In a communica- 
tion to the General Committee of Public Instruction, the 
Governor-General declared the “admitted policy of the 
British Government to render its own language gradually and 
eventually the language of business throughout the country.” 


Lord Harpince’s RESOLUTION oF 1844 crvzs A FURTHER 
Impetus To ENcuisu EDUCATION 


In 1842 the General Committee of Public Instruction was 
replaced by a Council of Education, but little encouragement 
to Oriental seminaries or vernacular education resulted. 
In 1844, Lord Hardinge issued his famous Resolution both 
din order to encourage education in general and to secure for 
the State the services of educated men. The Resolution 
sdeclard that “in every possible case a preference shall be 
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given in the selection of candidates for public employment to 
those who have been educated in the institutions thus estab- 
lished, and especially to those whohave distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attain- 
MIEN: ia E NS Even in the selection of persons to fill the 
lowest offices under the Government ........ a man who can 
read and write be preferred to one who cannot.” 

The Council of Education was charged with the duty of 
preparing a list of suitable candidates for Government employ- 
ment from among the best students of various institutions, 
With this purpose, it started a competitive examination which 
virtually gave, as the Court of Directors themselves pointed 
out, a monopoly of public patronage to the students of Govern- 
ment colleges. In this way Lord Hardinge’s Resolution gave 
a further impetus to English education. 

Although the actual words in Hardinge’s Resolution do not 
indicate clearly that men with English education were to be 
preferred for Government employment, the effect was neverthe- 
less the same. H. R. James in his Education and Statesmanship 
in India says, “On the 10th of October in that year (ie. 1844) 
appeared Lord Hardinge’s Resolution definitely enjoining the | 
selection for Government services of candidates who had 
received an English education.”!8 The immediate effect of 
this Resolution does not appear to have been great; its ultimate 
influence has been scarcely less than that of the adoption of 
English education, for it has given English education its apne 
in terms of livelihood. But this was only a formal declaration 
of policy because even before this Resolution, people with 
English education were preferred for almost all types of 
Government posts. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


From the account given above, it must have been clear even 
to a casual reader that there were three chief factors that 
contributed to the promotion of English education during the 
period under review—Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution 
of 1835, the Government Policy of requiring a knowledge 
of English as a condition of employment, and the 


18 Pp. 36 
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increasing adoption of English as the language of public 
business. The parts played in this respect by popular demand 
and mission schools were not at all inconsiderable. 

The Anglicist policy of the Bengal Government almost 
strangled Oriental learning to death and made it impossible, 
to all intents and purposes, for the vernacular languages to 
develop. Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835 unmistakably said, 
“All the funds appropriated for the purpose of education would 
be best employed on English education alone.” It made 
no qualification whatsoever about the vernacular languages. 
Indeed, as early as 1829, Lord Bentinck had contemplated 
substituting English for Persian as the language of the law 
courts. So it was most probably deliberate on his part. 
Anxiety for the development of a vernacular literature was, 
however, several times expressed, yet the chief measure of 
making English the medium of instruction in all Government 
schools struck at the very root of such a development. When 
the yernacular became the court language, public interest in 
the subject was certainly stimulated to some extent. But 
the vernacular occupied an unimportant place in Anglo- 
vernacular schools, being generally taught by low paid, in- 
efficient teachers. Again, the general preference given to 
English-knowing persons for all kinds of jobs, both public and 
private, further discouraged the study of the vernacular lan- 
guages. The hope expressed by the Anglicists (we have grave 
doubts about their sincerity in this respect) that English 
education would automatically contribute to the enrichment 
of the vernacular languages was doomed to disappointment. 
Indeed, in actual practice an Indian’s proficiency in the vernac- 
ular has generally varied in inverse proportion to his proficiency 
in English. Lord Curzon, seventy years later, bore testimony 
to the damage done to the vernacular languages which, he 
said, had shrivelled and pined ever since the cold breath of 
Macaulay’s rhetoric had blown over them. 

We have already discussed some of the political and adminis- 
trative reasons that led the British to promote English 
education in India. One of the main objects of making 
English the medium of instruction and the English language 
the main subject of study in schools, as K. M. Pannikar rightly 
Says, was “to undermine gradually, and if possible to subvert 
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eventually, the religions and civilisation of India.”19 There 
was certainly a great demand for instruction in English during 
the second and third decades of the nineteeth century. But the 
people in general wanted a knowledge of English much more 
as a means of livelihood than as a means of enlightenment. 
The British encouraged, exaggerated, and took advantage of 
this popular demand for their own imperialistic ends, 

A knowledge of Western Science and literature was certainly 
needed for the advancement of India. Neither the Orientalists 
nor the Vernacularists were against the light from the West, 
But this Western knowledge should have appeared in an 
intelligible and familiar garb. The right solution of the prob- 
lem of conveying this knowledge was not to make the English 
language the medium of all instruction, English should have 
been given a secondary place and taught as an optional subject. 
Those who became really proficient in it would naturally 
have gone to original works in English and translated them into 
the vernacular languages, because there would have been then 
a great demand for such translations. But the English medium 
made translation work unnecessary. No arguments are 
needed now in the twentieth century to show the importance of 
the vernacular medium for the real progress of a country. 
The introduction of the foreign medium has been the most 
unfortunate in its devastating effect on the intellectual develop- 
ment of Indian students. The success achieved by a few has 
been in spite of the foreign medium, and certainly not because 
of it. 

Another mistake that the British administrators made was 
to begin at the wrong end. The higher and middle classes 
(with wealth and leisure) whom they first proposed to educate 
through the medium of English, should have been left to their 
own resources. They were able to procure for their children 
whatever education they liked. The Calcutta Vidyalaya was 
the result of private initiative. Indeed, in every country 
higher education is left mainly to private effort and the State 
first tries to provide a minimum education for all. The 
Government should, therefore, have concentrated on the 
education of the poor, helpless people through their own langu- 


19 Essays on Educational Reconstruction, p. 57. 
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ages. The existing indigenous schools, as was recommended 
by Adam, should have been improved and developed, and a 
sound system of national education should have been based 
on that foundation. But nothing was done in this respect 
because of the Government’s faith in the “Downward Filtration 
Theory”. The inadequacy of funds of which they complained 
‘should have led them to pay greater attention to the things 
that were more important. 

In short, the period under review was a period of great 
controversies, when several educational forces were pulling 
in different directions instead of working harmoniously to- 
gether for the good of the country. It was most unfortunate 
that the Anglicist force, with the weight of the Government 
thrown on its side, pushed the entire educational current into 
a wrong channel from which we have not yet been able to 
extricate it even after a hundred years of constant effort. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Tue first English schools in the country were started by the 
Company chaplains for the education of European and Eura- 
sian children. Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
Resident of Tanjore, Mr. Sullivan, was responsible for the 
establishment of three English schools at Tanjore, Ramnad 
and Shivagunaga for better understanding between the Eng- 
lish and the Indians. In spite of the Orientalist policy of the 
Government during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
English gained in popularity for various reasons already men- 
tioned. In order to satisfy this popular demand for English, 
many private schools sprang up in Calcutta and its vicinity. 
These schools were run by retired or disabled English soldiers. 

After the Charter Act of 1833, educational activities of the 
missionaries intensified. German and American missienary 
societies also entered the field and established their centres 
in many parts of India. 

The success of the Calcutta Vidyalaya and the general 
belief among the missionaries that English education would 
automatically lead to people’s conversion were responsible 
for the foundation of a large number of mission schools and 
colleges, where instruction in English was given. Alexander 
Duff, who arrived in India about the year 1830, gave a fresh 
impetus to English education in missionary institutions. In 
his own ‘college at Calcutta instruction in the Christian 
religion occupied the forefront of the educational pro- 
gramme. He openly regarded English education as the 
handmaid of the Christian religion and his advocacy of 
the former and condemnation of Oriental and Vernacular 
education took an almost militant form. 

The Serampore missionaries had already established a 
college, which was raised in 1827 to the status of a univer- 
sity by the King of Denmark. In Bombay, Dr. John founded 
a college, which bore his name. The General Assembly’s 
School was established in 1837 in Madras. In 1844 a Mis 
sion College was established in Nagpur, and in 1853 the 
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Church Missionary Society founded St. John’s College at 
Agra. Several other colleges, like Bishop’s College at Cal- 
cutta and Noble College (after Robert Noble) at Masuli- 
patam, were started during this period. It should be borne 
in mind that there was no clear line of demarcation bet- 
ween a college and a secondary school. Indeed, one high 
school in Madras was known as a “university”. 

Some idea of the intense missionary activities, during 
this period, can be formed from the fact that in 1852 there 
were in Madras Presidency alone no fewer than 1,185 mis- 
sion schools with a total stength of 38,005 pupils. So the 
contribution of the missionary institutions to the promotion 
of English education was very considerable, indeed. This 
period has been called by Richter “the age of the mission 
schools”’,! 

It is to these early efforts in the sphere of English edu- 
cation that the origin of modern secondary schools should 
be traced. 

After the Anglicist triumph over the Orientalists, the 
General Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal began 
to spend all the money set aside for education on the pro- 
motion of a knowledge of Western literature and science 
through the medium of English. The influence and example 
of Bengal changed the whole course of educational develop- 
ment in Madras, Bombay and the North-Western Provin- 
ces, where education through vernaculars had been 
favoured, and English schools began to spring up in these 
centres in ever-increasing ‘numbers. By the year of Wood’s 
Despatch, the number of Government secondary schools 
had also risen to 169 with 18,335 pupils reading in them. 


Woopn’s Despatcu, 1854 


The provisions of Wood’s Despatch gave a further stimulus 
to the rapid growth of the secondary schools where English 
was taught. “The diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy and literature of Europe, in short of European 
knowledge,” having become the avowed aim of Indian 


1 A History of Missions in India, p. 183. 
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education, this aim could be obviously promoted by the 
expansion of the existing type of English schools. These 
schools alone could fulfil the desire of the Directors “‘of 
extending far more widely the means of acquiring general 
European knowledge of a less high order, but of such a charac- 
ter, as may be practically useful to the people of India in 
their different spheres of life.” Although the English langu- 
age and the vernacular languages of India were both to be 
cultivated together and used ‘“‘as media for the diffusion of 
European knowledge”, yet the unabated popularity of English, 
because of the premium that the Government policy of employ- 
ment put on a knowledge of English, led to the neglect of 
the vernacular languages. 


Tue Creation or EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


“To place the stiperintendence and direction of education 
upon a more systematic footing” an education depart- 
ment in each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship was 
to be created under an able officer who was to be respon- 
sible to the Government for the conduct of education in the 
area under his control. “A sufficient number of qualified 
inspectors’? were also to be appointed to prepare periodical 
reports, to assist or conduct the examination of scholars and 
advise managers and schoolmasters. The Directors of the 
Company hoped that the plan would “impart to the educa- 
tional efforts of our different Presidencies a greater degree of 
uniformity and method than at present exists”. 

These education departments encouraged the rapid 
multiplication of secondary schools, where English was not 
only taught as a subject in lower classes but also used as a 
medium of instruction in higher classes. As we have already 
seen, they did not adequately promote the elementary educa- 
tion of the people through the medium of the vernacular. 

The system of grants-in-aid recommended by Wood’s 
Despatch also benefited secondary schools most. We have 
already discussed the reasons why the primary schools could 
not take advantage of the system of grants-in-aid introduced 
by Wood's Despatch. But people desirous of English education 
were comparatively rich. They were able not only to pay 
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fees but also to raise decent sums of money for the establish- 
ment of English institutions. They therefore welcomed the 
system of grants-in-aid and started numerous schools all 
over the country. Indians also came forward to promote 
the cause of education. About the year 1854, private enter- 
prise was generally taken to mean missionary enterprise. 
But by 1881-82 the number of secondary schools run by 
Indian managers rose to 1,341 while all other non-government 
agencies together ran only 735 secondary schools. The 
grants-in-aid to all these institutions amounted to only 
Rs. 6,23,714 in all. The number ot Government secondary 
schools also rose from 169 with 18,335 pupils in 1854 to 1,363 
with 44,605 pupils in 1882. 

Grants-in-aid were given to institutions on the recom- 
mendations of Government inspectors and these “naturally 
carried out the Government’s policy of favouring English 
and discouraging the vernacular,”? 

The endorsement by Wood’s Despatch of Lord Hard- 
inge’s Resolution of 1844 also indirectly stimulated the 
growth of English secondary schools. The Directors ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the good results of the Reso- 
lution and desired “that, where the qualifications of the 
candidates for appointment under Government are equal, a 
person who has received a good education, irrespective of 
the place or manner in which it may have been acquired, 
should be preferred to one who has not; and that even in 
lower situations a man who can read and write be pre- 
ferred to one who cannot”. They also approved “‘of the insti- 
tution of examinations, where practicable, tobe simply and 
entirely tests of fitness of candidates for the special duties 
of the various departments in which they were seeking 
employment”. Although the words of the Despatch do not 
Say explicitly that students coming out of English secon- 
dary schools should be given preference, yet the effect was 
so. Most of the government departments carried on their 
work in English, and so people with a knowledge of English 
were naturally preferred. 

The policy of the universities, which had come into exist- 


2 T.N. Siqueira : The Education of India, p. 63. 
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ence as a result of the recommendations of Wood’s Despatch, 
also helped the growth of English education in the country. 
“The Senate of the Calcutta University, which had in 1858 
allowed its Matriculation candidates to answer questions 
in geography, history and mathematics in any living language, 
passed a rule in 1861-62 that all papers should be answered 
in English unless otherwise specified. This had an immediate 
effect on the High Schools—though they were still in theory 
free to teach in English or in the vernacular—and through 
the High Schools even onthe ‘Middle English’ and ‘Middle 
Vernacular’ schools: they all became ‘Englished’ as steps 
leading to the inevitable university course.’’ 

While these factors in actual practice led to the rapid 
multiplication of English secondary schools, the Despatch 
of 1854 really wanted European knowledge of a less high 
order to be promoted among the people at large through 
the medium of the vernacular, while a few should be instructed 
in higher branches of European knowledge through, the 
medium of English. Besides English secondary schools, 
therefore, vernacular middle schools also came into existence. 
But the latter came to be regarded as inferior, because they 
did not teach English. 

Thus the fundamental defect in Wood’s Despatch was 
the wrong aim of education. It was not to be a synthesis 
of the best things that both the East and the West had to 
offer; but only “European knowledge’. “The systems of 
science and philosophy which form the learning of the East 
abound with grave errors,” and so the Directors reached the 
conclusion: “Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely dif- 
fused, would but little advance our object”. And certainly, 
Oriental learning would not have facilitated the production 
of English-knowing clerks or the economic exploitation of 
the country or its cultural conquest. When the very aim 
was defective, the system of secondary education to achieve 
that aim could not possibly be healthy for the country. 


Tue Despatou oF 1859 
The developments mentioned above were possible simply 
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because, after the government of India had passed into the 
hands of the Crown as an immediate result of the disturb- 
ances of 1857, the educational policy, as announced in the 
Despatch of 1859 by the Secretary of State for India, 
remained essentially the same. It also revealed, by the 
way, that the increased expenditure on education was not 
directly incurred on the instruction of the people, but that 
an inordinate share was swallowed up by the newly created 
departments of education. The Government expenditure 
on education in 1856-57 amounted to £233,890 while that 
on the education departments to more than £53,890. The 
Secretary of State for India, therefore, said that the edu- 
cation departments should bear a fair proportion of the 
actual expenditure on the direct measures of instruction. 

As a result of this Despatch, the Government control 
on educational institutions increased. The duties of the edu- 
cation departments were to be considerably enlarged. 
They, were to superintend not only Government institutions 
but also “to exercise a close scrutiny into all the agencies in 
operation throughout the country for the instruction of 
the people; to point out deficiencies where they exist; to 
Suggest remedies to Government and bring the advantages 
of education to the notice of the various classes of the com- 
munity; to act as the channel of communication on the 
subject between Government and the community at large; 
and generally to stimulate and promote, under the pres- 
cribed rules, all measures having for their object the secular 
education of the people.” The education departments had 
been full of Government, civil or military, officials who used 
their misguided zeal for the promotion of English educa- 
tion. The Secretary of State, therefore, stated, “Her Majesty’s 
Government are, on the whole, of opinion that, as a general 
rule, all appointments in the Departments of Education 
should be filled by individuals unconnected with the service 
of Government, either civil or military.” 

Thus in effect the Educational Despatch of 1859 did little 
to check the unhealthy trends of English education, but 
on the contrary accentuated them. Shri M. R. Paranjpe in 
his Introduction to A Source Book of Indian Education calls this 
Despatch “a tame document, its purpose being mainly to 
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review the condition of education in British India after the 
disturbances of 1857 were suppressed and normal conditions 
were nearly restored.” 


Tue INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION or 1882 


CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Wood’s famous Despatch proposed the system of grants-in- 
aid and the policy of entrusting gradually the management 
of even government institutions to private bodies. Now 
the missionaries, who were the most important non-govern- 
ment agency of education in the country, thought that these 
measures would enable them to control Indian education 
entirely. But the Government of India continued their 
policy of religious neutrality and the officers of the educa- 
tion departments in all provinces were indifferent to reli- 
gious matters and did not take into consideration religious 
instruction for the purpose of recommending any grant-in-aid. 
Indeed, as a result of the 1857 Rebellion, the Goyernment 
attitude towards the missionaries stiffened. On the occa- 
sion of the transfer of the Government of India from the 
Company to the Crown, the Church Missionary Society 
presented a memorial to Queen Victoria in 1858, request- 
ing her “to have it declared to the public authorities in the 
East Indies...... that the adoption of the Christian reli- 
gion, upon an intelligent conviction of its truth, will be an 
incalculable benefit to thenativesof India, that the countenance 
and aid of Government will be given to any legitimate 
measures for bringing that religion under their notice and 
investigation........ ..that the Bible will be introduced 
into the system of education in all the Government schools 
and colleges, as the only standard of moral rectitude and 
the source of those Christian principles upon which Your 
Majesty’s Government is to be conducted.”* But the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 reaffirmed the policy of religious 
neutrality to the disappointment of the missionaries. 


“Richter : A History of Missions in India, pp. 207-8. 
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Richter, in his History of Missions in India, complains 
how the Government preferred to appoint as inspectors of 
schools, “no doubt, out of exaggerated religious neutrality, 
.,-..-Englishmen indifferent to religion or non-Christian 
Brahmans.”’ He goes on, “As the yearly grants, the hinge on 
which the new system turned, depended on the result of 
the annual visitations and examinations conducted by these 
gentlemen, it came about that mission schools, for instance, 
were often in a state of very undesirable dependence on the 
good will or the good temper of officials who were antagonistic 
to missions. How much caprice and party spirit it was possible 
to exercise in the conducting of examinations, the inspection 
of school buildings and the criticism of the school staff! How 
much vexation and worry were thereby set in motion!” 
Disgusted with this Government attitude the Basel Missionary 
Society in 1860 severed its connection with the Government 
system and reorganised its schools along its own lines. But its 
schools did not succeed because of Government competi- 
tion. “First of all, the English school at Cannanore had 
to be given up because the Government had erected a 
similar one in the same place (1861)...... The English 
school at Calicut was simply crushed out of existence, owing 
to an elaborate school plan set down by the Govern- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood. In the native 
schools such thorough-going reforms were insisted upon 
that of 1,450 scholars in 1862, only 648 remained in 1866. 

-......Thus an educational scheme apart from that of 
the Government proved an impossibility; against such rivalry 
it was unable to hold its own.” 6 

As a result of these difficulties, the missionaries, both in 
England and in India, started an agitation against the educa- 
tional policy of the Government of India, which they declared 
to be contrary to the recommendations of Wood’s Despatch. 
It was mainly as a result of this agitation that the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 was appointed. It consisted 
of the representatives of Government, missionaries and Indians 
and was presided over by Sir W.W. Hunter. 


Richter: A History of Missions in India, p. 308. 
‘ibid, pp. 312-13. 
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There were thus certain limitations of the field of inquiry, 
as H.R. James has pointed out. “The general working of 
the Indian universities was one of the subjects so excepted. 
The exception did not, however, extend to university educa- 
tion as carried on in the colleges.”? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary schools were to include both high and middle 
schools, but “‘a separate table, showing the stage of instruction, 
whether primary, middle or upper, of pupils in all schools of 
primary and secondary education”, was to be maintained. 
Probably the most important recommendation was about the 
bifurcation of students at the high school stage. The Commis- 
sion noted that the attention of students was “too exclusively 
directed to university studies” and that there was a real need 
in India of some “course which shall fit boys for industrial 
or commercial pursuits, at the age when they commonly 
matriculate, more directly than is effected by the present 
system.” The university looked upon “the Entrance examina- 
tion, not as a test of fitness for the duties of life, but rather as a 
means of ascertaining whether the candidate has acquired 
that amount of general information and that degree of mental 
discipline which will enable him to profit by a course of 
liberal and professional instruction.” They, therefore, recom- 
mended “that in the upper classes of high schools there be two 
divisions, one leading to the Entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical character, intended 
to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary pursuits.’ 

The effectiveness of this very good recommendation was 
considerably lessened by the additional recommendation that 
“the certificate of having passed by the final standard, or, 
if necessary, by any lower standard, of either of the proposed 
alternative courses, be accepted as a sufficient general test of 
of the fitness for the public service.” When the university 
Entrance examination could serve both the purposes of public 
employment and of higher studies, it naturally became more 
Popular than the second alternative which qualified people 
only for jobs. 


7 Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 71. 
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A small annual grant was recommended “‘for the formation 
and maintenance of libraries in all high schools,” and there 
was to be a provision for renewal and increase of “furniture 
and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals”. 

“The claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided 
schools” were to “be considered in making appointments to 
posts in the service of Government.” Graduates should be 
allowed “to undergo a shorter course of training than others”, 
and success in an examination in the principles and practice 
of teaching “should hereafter be a condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school, Government 
or aided”. 5 

“In order to encourage the establishment of aided schools”, 
the managers were “not required to charge fees as high as 
those of a neighbouring Government school of the same class”. 
The scale of fees and the proportion of students to be exempted 
from their payment were to be determined by “the Director 
of Public Instruction in consultation with the managers of 
schools receiving aid from Government”. Ordinary fees 
were to be paid by scholarship-holders, and as suggested by 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854, the system of scholarships was to 
“form connecting links between the different grades of institu- 
tions”. Scholarships from public funds were to be awarded as a 
result of “public competition, without restriction, except in 
special cases, to students from any particular class of schools”. 
These scholarships gained in open competition were “tenable, 
under proper safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholar- 
ship-holder, at any approved institution for general or special 
instruction”. The Governments of Bombay and Madras 
were asked to bring their system of scholarships into harmony 
with the recommendations made above. 

Departmental examinations were to be conducted by teachers 
and the officers of the Department and to secure their efficiency 
the examiners were to be “remunerated from the fees levied 
from candidates, increased, when necessary, by a grant from 
Government”. 

The inspecting officers of the Department were to see 
specially “that the teaching and discipline of every school 
are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, the 
conduct and the character of pupils”. The Commission 
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stated that primary education was to be regarded as more 
important than secondary education by the Government. 
Primary education was to be “provided without regard to the 
existence of local co-operation,” “while it is ordinarily expedi- 
ent,” said the Commission, ‘to provide the means of 
secondary education only where adequate local co-operation 
is forthcoming’. ‘Secondary schools for instruction in 
English” were to be “hereafter established by the State pre- 
ferably on the footing of the system of grants-in-aid.” \ 

With regard to the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools, the Commission® did not choose to “put forward 
any definite recommendation on this subject,” because “‘it 
is a question in the decision of which much must depend on 
local circumstances; and hence the freest scope in dealing 
with it should be left to the managers of schools, whatever be 
the view which the Department in any Province may be 
disposed to adopt.” But they said that even for a boy educated 
in vernacular middle schools, a knowledge of English would 
be a great asset. ‘‘To a boy so educated, even an elemenatry 
knowledge of English is of unquestionable value, not only 
by reason of the mental training which its acquistion has 
involved, but also in regard to his business or other relations 
with the outer world.” Thus in effect instead of suggesting 
the use of the vernacular as a medium of instruction in high 
schools, it seems to suggest that even in vernacular middle 
schools, English should be taught. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE COMMISSION TO THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


The Commission recommended “that the system of grants- 
in-aid be based as hithertofore, in accordance with paragraph 
53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from inter- 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in the insti- 
tution assisted, provided that when the only institution of any 
particular grade existing in any town or village is an institution 
in which religious instruction forms a part of the ordinary 
course, it shall be open to parents to withdraw their children 


® See the Report, pp. 210-11. 
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from attendance at such instruction without forfeiting any 
of the benefits of the institution.” 

We have seen that missionary agitation was, to a large 
extent, responsible for the appointment of the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882. The Commission did recommend the 
withdrawal of state control of secondary and higher education 
in favour of private bodies, but they explicitly said, “Ina 
country with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate 
any measure which would throw excessive influence over higher 
education into the hands of any agency which , however bene- 
volent and earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with 
the mass of the community...... We think it well to put on 
record our unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct 
departmental agency should not take place in favour of mis- 
sionary bodies and that departmental institutions of the higher 
order should not be transferred to missionary management.” 
Such a transfer, the Commission argued, was not likely 
to foster in the people of India “those habits of selfreliance 
and combination for purposes of public utility which it is 
one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develop.” 
They, therefore, concluded: “Natives of India must constitute 
the most important of all agencies, if educational means are 
ever to be co-extensive with educational wants.” 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The Commission also made several recommendations in 
connection with the internal administration and the external 
relations of the education departments. They are not very 
important from the point of view of the development of Indian 
education. While the “native or other local agency” was 
“to foster and manage all educationasfar as possible”, “the 
results must be tested by departmental agency”. A general 
educational library and museum were to be formed at some 
suitable locality in each province and “school papers or 
magazines conducted in the vernacular” were to be encouraged. 
The Text-Book Committees of different provinces were to 
consult one another about satisfactory text-books in English 
and the vernacular. But care was to “be taken lest public 
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examinations become the means of practically imposing the 
same text-books or curriculum on all schools”. 


TRANSFER OF DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS TO PRIVATE 
Bopies 


If the Department transferred the management of any schools 
or class of schools to a Local or Municipal Board, the functions 
of the latter were to “include (a) the appointment of teachers 
qualified under the rules of the Department, (b) the selection 
of the standard and course of instruction subject to the control 
of the Department, and (c) the determination of rates of fees 
and of the proportion of free students, subject to the general 
rules in force.” The transfer of secondary schools to Munici- 
palities or Local Boards or through them to private associa- 
tions was to take place only under “adequate guarantee of 
permanence and efficiency”. “In order to evoke and stimulate 
local co-operation in the transfer to private management of 
Government institutions for collegiate or secondary instruction, 
aid at specially liberal rates” should be offered, and provision 
should also be “made for the legal transfer to.the new managers 
of all educational endowments, buildings and other property 
belonging to such institutions in the hands of Government”. 
From the point of view of the withdrawal of Government 
control, colleges could be divided into three classes. Those 
colleges “‘on which the higher education of the country mainly”? 
depended were not to be transferred because it was “premature 
for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal’, 
There were others which “might be transferred with advantage, 
as a measure promising useful political results, to bodies of 
native gentlemen,” provided satisfactory guarantees were 
given that they would be maintained ‘“(1) permanently, 
(2) in full efficiency, (3) in such a way as to make them adequate 
for all the wants of the locality”. But the colleges in which 
the cost was out of all proportion to the utility were to be 
transferred “with less stringent guarantees for permanent 
efficiency” or to be “closed, if, after due notice, no local body” 
came forward to accept the responsibility for running them. 


14 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Commission realised the most important defect of second- 
ary education when they said that the attention of the second- 
ary school students had been “too exclusively directed to 
university studies?” and recommended the bifurcation of the 
courses of study at the high school stage, one branch leading 
to the Entrance examination of the universities and the other 
intended to fit youth for commercial or other non-literary 
pursuits. But this suggestion, however good in itself theoreti- 
cally, was bound to fail because the Matriculation Examination 


could serve both the purposes of qualifying students for higher 
education and for public service. The Government did little 


to implement this recommendation even in their own schools, 
while private, including missionary, institutions were unable to 
meet the expenditure involved in the provision of modern 
equipment and the employment ofexpert teachers. Moreover, 
the educated classes still adhered to the traditional view that 
literany studies were on a higher plane than any sort of practical 
training. Things were allowed to drift. As a consequence, 
“ninety-five per cent of the boys,” the Quinquennial Review of 
1902-7 pointed out, “who pass through secondary schools 
follow the curricula prescribed by the university for the 
Matriculation Examination.” — i 
-In order to stimulate private effort, the Commission re- 
commended that the aided institutions (in consultation with 
the Directors of Public Instruction, ifnecessary,) could charge 
lower fees than those levied in neighbouring Government 
institutions of the same kind. This led, as H. R. James 
pointed out, to “the multiplication of schools and colleges 
insufficiently staffed, miserably equipped, utterly unfit to 
give useful education.’ Indeed, where the Directors of 
Public Instruction did not agree to the scales of fees recom- 
‘mended by the managers of aided institutions, the managers 
“resigned the grants in order to be able to reduce the fees’. 
The Gommission’s recommendation to leave the expansion 
of secondary and higher education on the basis of grant-in-aid 


° Education and Statesmanship in India, pp. 53-4, 
10 The Quinquennial Review, 1887-92, 
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was unfortunate in result. J. R. Cunningham has pointed 
out “that even the State schools were not good schools, that 
the aided schools, as a class, were not so good as the State 
schools, and that the unaided schoools were bad schools”?.12 

The policy culminated in the declaration, a few years later, 
by Lord Dufferin (1888) that the Government’s duty in the . 
matter of education was that of pioneers and now that the 
Government had shown the way, they should retire and leave 
the field to private effort. 

Secondary education was really suffering from want of 
means and want of proper supervision and control. And the 
permission to aided institutions to charge lower fees was 
calculated to intensify the defects rather than remedy them. 


Rapip Expansion or SeconpaRy Epucation (1882-1902). 


In spite of the great emphasis that the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 laid on primary education, secondary 
schools and their scholars continued to increase at a much 
faster rate than primary schools and their scholars. From 
3,916 secondary schools with 2,14,077 scholars in 1881-82, 
the number rose to 5,124 secondary schools with 5,90,129 
scholars in 1901-2. The number of candidates appearing at 
the Matriculation Examination of the different universities 
in each successive year during the period also tells the 
same tale. In 1882 there were 7,429 candidates: for the 
Matriculation Examination in the four universities; 13,093 
in 1885-6; 19,138 in 1889; and 24,963 in 1906. If we take 
Bengal alone, which led the way in university education, it 
had 2,144 candidates for the Matriculation Examination 
in 1872; 3,000 in 1882; 4,317 in 1885; 6,134 in 1888; and 
6,307 in 1900.1? 

In keeping with the recommendations of the Indian Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882 for a more practical course of 
study at the high school stage, the three older universities 
together with those of the Punjab (established in 1882) and 
Allahabad (established in 1887) introduced the School Leaving 


44 Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S. O’Malley), p. 162. 
12 T, N. Siqueira : The Education of India, p. 83. 
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Certificate Examinations, which, however, did not become 
popular except in Bombay whereonly this examination qualified 
candidates for Government employment. The Matriculation 
Examination of the universities continued to dominate the 
field of secondary education because it at once qualified 

» candidates both for Government employment and for higher 
education in a college. It was found that while 23,000 
candidates appeared at the Matriculation Examinations of 
the different universities in 1901-2, the alternative courses 
could attract only 2,000 candidates. 

The rapid expansion of secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation, where English was the medium of instruction, was res- 
ponsible for the continued dominance of English and also 
for preventing the modern Indian languages from coming 
into their own. Indeed, as the Quinguennial Review of 1902-7 
also realized, the teaching of English became the prime object 
of the secondary school course. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Because of the undirected expansion of secondary schools, 
secondary education developed serious defects of different 
kinds. 

From the very beginning the English medium was a great 
handicap to the students, who could not do real justice to 
their attainments in public examinations. Only 111 out of 
a total of 464 candidates that appeared at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Matriculation Examination in 1858 were declared success- 
ful. The same year only two out of thirteen passed the exam- 
ination of the Bachelor of Arts of the Calcutta University. 
Thus the English medium claimed among its first victims no 
fewer than about 76 % of the candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination and 85% of the candidates for the Bachelor of 
Arts Examination. Because of these poor results the standards 
of the examinations were lowered in order “to pass every 
student of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curri- 
culum ofschool and college study which he has passed through.” 
And this practice has continued ever since. The right solution 
was to improve the quality of teaching, and not to lower the 


standards of examinations. 
4 
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Pupils in secondary schools began their study of English as 
early as the third class, even before they had acquired any 
adequate command of their mother-tongue; and almost as soon 
as they had a smattering of this difficult foreign language, they 
had to study almost all other subjects through its medium. 
Thus in effect, as I have already mentioned, the aim of second- 
ary education became not so much Western knowledge through 
the medium of English as a little knowledge of the English 
language itself. Even this limited aim was not achieved by 
many, as is clear from the frequent complaints of the principals 
of colleges where the students were unable to follow lectures in 
English. This is the origin of the deplorable practice of 
mutual recrimination—the colleges blaming the high schools, 
the high schools blaming the middle schools and the middle 
schools blaming the primary schools for the general weakness 
of the pupils sent by them. 

Now arises a very important question which must be 
answered. Why were matters not improved when in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century most of the secondary 
schools were managed by Indians themselves ? Butit should be 
remembered that the schools had to receive grants-in-aid from 
the Government which they could not obtain without carrying 
out the general educational policy of the education depart- 
ments. Secondly, they had to keep in mind the requirements 
of the Matriculation Examinations of the various universities 
which taught through the medium of English. Thirdly, even 
in the institutions managed by Indians, European heads were 
generally appointed because the aim was the spread of “Euro- 
pean knowledge and science”. English was regarded as very 
important, and it was generally believed that only those whose 
mother-tongue was English could teach it properly. These 
European headmasters, principals and teachers of English, 
with their ideals different from our own, could not possibly 
advance the cause of private Indian enterprise in the field of 
education. Their high salaries, by the way, raised the cost 
of Indian education well above the means of the average 
Indian. i 

In all the secondary schools the study of the modern Indian 
languages was neglected. The teaching of those languages 
was generally entrusted to low paid, inefficient teachers, who 
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could not bring any enthusiasm to their work. Even till 
very recently the teachers of modern Indian languages received - 
much lower salaries than those of English and other subjects. 
Thus neither the teachers nor the students ever gave to the 
vernaculars the attention that they deserved. 

The secondary school course became too literary and 
bookish and came to be regarded only as a step leading to the’ 
university. The attempts to give it a vocational bias, such as 
the bifurcation of studies at the high school stage recommended 
by the Indian Education Commission of 1882, did not succeed 
for various reasons. The Government schools did not take 
the suggestion very seriously, while private schools could not 
provide the equipment needed for vocational courses, For 
reasons already discussed, the vocational bias was not popular 
in universities where an alternative School Leaving Certifi- 
cate Examination was instituted. 

The secondary school has been regarded as ‘‘Britain’s most 
distinctive contribution to modern Indian education”. 
That it has not been an unmixed blessing I have amply shown. 
A knowledge of Western Science and literature has certainly 
done immense good to India by creating a political conscious- 
ness. I do not mean to deny all this. My only complaint is 
that this new knowledge was presented through a medium 
that only a few could understand, and that whatever good there 
was in our cultural heritage was, to a great extent, ignored 
in the new system of education. 


» H, V. Hampton: Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 19. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(From Lord Curzon to Independence) 


Lorp Curzon’s REFORMS 


THE GOVERNMENT OF InpIA RESOLUTION OF 1904 


ALTHOUGH Lord Curzon’s name is generally associated with 
the reform of the universities, he also initiated very important 
developments in the sphere of secondary education. His 
penetrating analysis of the defects of higher education is 
equally applicable to secondary education. The Government 
of India Resolution of 1904, which embodied most of Lord 
Curzon’s findings and suggestions, rightly pointed out that 
higher education was pursued with too exclusive a view to 
entering Government service, that excessive prominerice was 
given to examinations, that the courses of study were too 
purely literary in character, that memory was taxed more 
than intelligence in schools and colleges, mechanical repetition 
taking the place of sound learning, and that in the pursuit of 
English the cultivation of the vernaculars was neglected. 


Tue TIGHTENING OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Government gave up its policy of securing expansion 
through laissez-faire methods and substituted for it one of 
control and improvement. It was the duty of the Government 
to see that the education provided in all schools, whether 
aided or unaided, was sound. Before granting recognition 
or giving a grant-in-aid, the Government must “satisfy itself 
in each case that a secondary school is wanted; that its financial 
stability is assured; that its managing body, where there is 
one, is properly constituted; that it teaches the proper sub- 
jects up to a proper standard; that due provision has been 
made for the instruction, health, recreation, and discipline of 
the pupils; that the teachers are suitable as regards character, 
number and qualifications; that the fees to be paid will not 
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involve such competition with any existing school as will be 
unfair and injurious to the interests of education”. 


RECOGNITION By THE UNIVERSITIES 


Before 1904, universities granted recognition to those secondary 
schools which applied for it, without being able to exercise 
any control over the latter. Even when this recognition was 
not given, secondary schools could send their pupils to the 
Matriculation Examination as private candidates. In Bombay, 
as has been pointed out by the Quinguennial Review, 1902-07, 
the university kept no list of recognised schools but admitted 
anybody to the Matriculation Examination on production 
of a certificate of good character; or if he preferred to appear 
as a school candidate, with an additional certificate from the 
schoolmaster merely certifying the fact of his attendance at 
school. Lord Curzon Stopped these irregularities. More 
systematic rules for the recognition of secondary schools by 
universities were framed, and only thosé students could 
appear at the Matriculation Examination who had actually 
been properly instructed in private. 

Recognition by the university enabled a secondary school 
to send its pupils to the Matriculation Examination; and 
recognition by the department of education enabled it to 
receive a grant-in-aid, send up pupils for Government exami- 
nations or the entrance examinations of Government technical 
schools, and admit pupils holding Government scholarships. 
But unaided private schools which did not teach up to the 
Matriculation standard were likely to care neither for univer- 
sity recognition nor for recognition by the department of 
education. These too were brought within the orbit of 
Government control by means of a rule which forbade transfers 
of pupils from unrecognised schools. Thus, without recog- 
nition, a school could not hope to survive. 


PRACTICAL COURSES or STUDY 
The Indian Education Commission of 1882 had recommen- 


ded an alternative to the Matriculation course to meet the 
needs of those boys who were destined for industrial or 
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commercial pursuits. Attempts in this direction, however, did 
not meet with success. As the Government of India Resolution 
of 1904 pointed out: “The purely literary course, quali- 
fying as it does both for the university and for Government 
employment, continues to attract the great majority of pupils, 
and more practical studies are at present but little in request.” 
The Resolution, therefore, reaffirmed the recommendation 
of the Indian Universities Commission (1902) that “the 
Entrance Examination should no longer be accepted as a 
qualifying test for Government service,’ and suggested the 
institution of a separate School Leaving Examination, more 
searching in character than the current University Entrance 
Examination, and such as “would not dominate the courses 
of study but would be adapted to them, and would form the 
natural culminating point of secondary education.” 


Tue TRAINING OF SECONDARY ScHOOL TEACHERS 


The need for the training of teachers had been a matter ‘of 
controversy; but the Resolution of 1904 realised that “‘if the 
teaching in secondary schools is to be raised to a higher 
level, if the pupils are to be cured of their tendency to rely 
upon learning notes and text-books by heart, if, in a word, 
European knowledge is to be diffused by the methods proper 
to it, then it is most necessary that the teachers should them- 
selves be trained in the art of teaching.” There should 
be for the purpose “an adequate staff of well-trained members 
of the Indian Education Service,” well equipped training 
colleges for secondary school teachers, one year's university 
course of training for graduates and two years’ for others, 
and a good library and a museum to be attached to each 
training college. A connection between the training college 
and the schools was also to be maintained to ensure that the 
teachers after their period of training did not neglect the 
methods they had learnt at the training college. 


Poor STANDARD OF ENGLISH 


The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 found that 
“notwithstanding the prominent position given to English 


oe 
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throughout the secondary course, the results are most dis- 
couraging.” “Students after Matriculation”, the Commission 
said, “are found to be unable to understand lectures in Enga 
lish when they join a college. In some cases the difficulty 
is said to disappear after a short time; but it appears to be 
the case that many students pass through the entire univer- 
sity course without acquiring anything approaching to a 
command of the language, and proceed to a degree without 
even learning to write a letter in English correctly and idio- 
matically.” Among the reasons for this deplorable state of 
affairs were the undue pressure “brought to bear on mana- 
gers of schools to promote pupils regardless of their fitness 
for such promotion,” the enforcing of “boys to begin to learn 
English as a language, and also learn other subjects through 
the medium of English, long before they are capable of 
understanding it,” and the teaching of English, in the lower 
classes, by “ill-paid teachers who have no claim to be regarded 
as qualified to teach the language.” The Commission, 
therefore, suggested that “the study of English should not 
be permitted to be begun till a boy can be expected to under- 
stand what he is being taught in that language, that the 
classes at schools should be of manageable size, and that 
teachers, whose mother-tongue is not English, should be 
passed through a training college where they may be tested 
in expression and elocution by an Englishman before they 
are given certificates to teach” 

The analysis of the trouble and the recommendations of 
the Government of India Resolution of 1904 are almost on 
Similar lines. It recognised that “English has no place and 
should have no place in the scheme of primary education.” 
But “the commercial value which a knowledge of English 

` commands, and the fact that the final examinations of high 
schools are conducted in English cause the secondary schools 
to be subjected to a certain Pressure to introduce prematurely 
both the teaching of English as a language and its use as 
the medium of instruction; while for the same reasons the 
Study of vernaculars in these schools is liable to be thrust 
into the background.” It, therefore, laid down the principle 
that “as a general rule, a child should not be allowed to learn 
English as a language until he has made some progress in 
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the primary stages of instruction and has received a thorough 
grounding in his mother-tongue.............. It should 
not be prematurely employed as the medium of instruction 
in other subjects........ The line of division between the 
use of the vernacular and of English as a medium of instruction 
should, broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum age of 13. 
No scholar in a secondary school should, even then, be allowed 
to abandon the study of his vernacular, which should be 
kept up until the end of the school course.” 


EXAMINATIONS 


The Government of India Resolution of 1904 directed that 
the inspectors of schools should act not only as judges of 
the results of school teaching but also as guides and advisers 
in teaching methods. It also realised the dangers of the 
examinations which had grown to extravagant dimensions, 
and the influence of which had been allowed to dominate 
the whole system of education. As a consequence, instruction 
was confined within the rigid framework of prescribed courses, 
all forms of training which did not admit of being tested by 
written examinations were liable to be neglected, and both 
the teachers and the pupils alike concentrated their energies 
not, so much upon genuine study as upon the questions likely 
to be set by the examiners. 


PoLicy WITH REGARD TO GOVERNMENT WITHDRAWAL 
IN FAVOUR OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


While the Resolution agreed with the existing Government 
policy of gradual withdrawal of its control of educational 
institutions in favour of private enterprise, it held that in 
each branch of education the Government should maintain 
a limited number of institutions as models for private enterprise 
to follow and to uphold a high standard of education and 
that even after such withdrawal the Government should retain 
a general control by means of efficient inspection over all 
public educational institutions. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Government of India Resolution on educational 
policy issued by Lord Curzon in 1904 is a remarkable docu- 
ment for its penetrating analysis of the defects of the existing 
system of education and for the measures of reform that it 
suggested. But its aim was not to substitute for the existing 
system a better system of education more congenial to the 
land, but to correct the defects of the existing system in order 
to make it work more effectively. 

While agreeing in principle with the existing policy of ` 
gradual withdrawal of Government control of educational 
institutions in favour of private enterprise, Lord Curzon 
greatly strengthened Government control over Indian educa- 
tion by his measures pertaining to the conditions of grants-in- 
aid, recognition, etc. It cannot be denied that he placed 
the working of the existing system of education on a better 
footing. There was a general improvement in buildings, 
in staff and in equipment of secondary schools. 


Although Lord Curzon realized that because of the dominant 
place English occupied in Indian schools, the vernacular 
languages of the country had “‘shrivelled and pined,’’ he 
did almost nothing to discourage the use of that language 
as a medium of instruction. Indeed, his criticism of the 
low standard of English in secondary schools indirectly led 
to more attention to it. In spite of the constant efforts of 
three quarters of a century, in spite of the dominant position 
that English had occupied in secondary schools during all 
that period, in spite of the fact that the aim of secondary 
education had almost become a knowledge of the English 
language, the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 found 
that “the results are most discouraging.” In the face of 
all these facts, it is surprising to find Sir Philip Hartog conclu- 
ding, as late as 1935-36, in his Joseph Payne Lectures, that 
“the present system of secondary education, with all its 
faults, has produced men who have filled with distinction 
the highest official positions, as members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and of the provincial Executive Councils, as ministers 
and as judges of the High Courts and the political leaders of 
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the country.”? Tt is more correct to conclude that if some 
have attained a position of distinction, it has been in spite 
of, and certainly not because of, the system. 


FRomM CURZON’S DEPARTURE TO THE ‘MONTFORD’ REFORMS 
(1906-1919) 


NATIONALIST TENDENCIES 


Curzon’s attitude and manner antagonized most of the 
thoughtful Indians who had already become conscious of 
their political rights and of the inadequacy of the existing 
system of education to meet the needs of the country. The 
partition of Bengal in the teeth of the opposition of the whole 
province led to a country-wide agitation which developed 
into what has come to be known as the “Swadeshi Movement”. 
The economic aspect of this national movement was the 
boycott of foreign goods and the use of Swadeshi (i.e., maun- 
factured or made in India) articles, leading to a demand for 
technical and industrial education in order to manufacture 
all the commodities needed by the country. Students also 
participated in the “Swadeshi Movement” to the intense dislike 
of the Government. An official circular forbidding their 
participation in any political meetings or activities caused 
further uprisings among the students and a more insistent 
demand for a national system of education. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh and Sir Gooroodas Banerjee led the 
movement.’ Lakhs of rupees were quickly subscribed for the 
purpose, and a comprehensive scheme of national education, 
from the infant classes right up to the highest degree, was 
drawn up. The National Council of Education was found- 
ed, and a National College was established at Calcutta 
with Aurobindo Ghosh as its first principal. A Technical 
Institute and numerous national schools were also started 
all over the country. A few nationalist institutions like 
Swami Shraddhanand’s Gurukul at Hardwar and Tagore’s 
Brahmacharyashram at Santiniketan already existed out- 


1 Some Aspects of Indian Education, p- 47. 
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side the state-sponsored system of education in order to 
give the vernacular languages and the cultural heritage of 
India their due place in the curriculum of studies. 

The Japanese victory over Russia in 1905 also stimulated 
Indian nationalism. Everyone thought it was the death knell 
of European ascendency in Asia. It seemed to indicate 
that India also could now throw off the foreign yoke, if she 
followed Japan’s example. 

But gradually the great enthusiasm subsided; the National 
College closed down and the national schools disappeared 
almost as quickly as they had sprung up. Only the Technical 
Institute developed into the famous Jadabpur College of 
Engineering and Technology, a symbol of the country’s 
demand for technical education. 


SEEDS oF ComMUNALISM 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended 
certain special reservations for the Muslims, providing special 
scholarships, special free-studentships and a propor- 
tionate representation in the services. Lord Curzon’s 
Successor was also responsible for intensifying the spirit of 
communalism. The Morley-Minto Constitutional Reforms in- 
troduced the communal principle into the constitutional life 
of the country. It was decided to introduce separate 
electorates for the Muslims and thenceforth only Muslims 
could represent Muslims in the legislatures. This had its 
effect on education too. There was a demand for separate 
Muslim institutions with a counter-demand from the 
Hindus. The communal principle led to the formation of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, to the estab- 
lishment of the Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh 
Muslim University. The Government, instead of checking 
or ignoring such harmful tendencies, fostered them for their 
own ends, 


THE GOVERNMENT oF INDIA ReEsotution or 1913 


In keeping with Lord Curzon’s policy of increasing the 
efficiency of secondary schools, there was an emphasis on 
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the improvement of instruction also. The Government of 
India Resolution of 1913 laid down their policy with re- 
gard to secondary schools. The existing Government 
secondary schools should be improved by 


“(a) employing-only graduates or trained teachers; 


(b) introducing a graded service for teachers of English 
with a minimum salary of Rs. 40/— per month and 
a maximum salary of Rs. 400/— per month; 


(c) „providing proper hostel accom modation; 


(d) introducing a school course complete in itself with 
a staff sufficient to teach what may be called the 
modern side with special attention to the develop- 
ment of an historical and a geographical sense; and 


(e) introducing manual training and improving science 
teaching”. 


The grant-in-aid was also to be largely increased to enable 
aided institutions to “keep pace with improvements in 
Government schools on the above-mentioned. lines, and to 
encourage the establishment of new aided institutions where 
necessary”. Existing training colleges were to be improved 
and new ones started to make trained teachers “available 
or public and private institutions”. But Government schools 
were to be started only in those localities where adequate 
private effort was not forthcoming “with due regard to 
economy of educational effort and expense”. 

While reaffirming Lord Curzon’s policy with regard to 
secondary education, the Government of India Resolu- 
tion of 1913 marks a departure in one respect. The policy 
of gradual withdrawal of Government control from secondary 
institutions in favour of private bodies, which, however, ex- 
isted almost only in theory, was also given up. The few 
existing Government institutions were not to be transferred 
but to be improved to serve as models for private enterprise 
to imitate. Indeed, the policy of withdrawal was never 
carried out, as is shown by the constant increase in the 
number of Government institutions. 
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INCREASE IN THE NuMBER OF GOVERNMENT 
Institutions? (1901-22) 


1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 1916-17 1921-22 
Government 
Institutions 979 (1,466 1,991 2,428 3,002 
of all types 


(N.B. The returns of certain Indian states which used to 
be included in the provincial statistics were omitted from 
1914-15 onwards.) j 

The Government of India Resolution of 1913 agreed with 
Curzon’s policy of stricter control of education for greater 
efficiency. It summarised the Government policy in this 
respect as “..... the encouragement of privately managed 
schools under suitable bodies maintained in efficiency by 
Government inspection, recognition and control and by 
the aid of Government funds.” 

Some other important features of the Government of 
India Resolution of 1913, pertaining to secondary edu- 
cation have been well summed up by the Report of the 
Auxiliary Committee? of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
1929, as follows : i 

“(a) It advocated the teaching of hygiene, and the medi- 

cal inspection of schools. 

(b) It urged the necessity of multiplying and improving 
facilities for the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools. 

(c) It reported that the ‘education of girls remains to 
be organised’; and emphasized the necessity for the 
increase of women teachers in girls’ schools. 

(d) It reaffirmed the policy of mainly relying on private 
effort in secondary education with the assistance 
of a more elastic system of grants-in-aid, and the 
encouragement of varied methods of teaching and 
courses. $ 

(e) It endorsed the recommendation of the Universties 


* The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. 11, p. 58. 
3 Report, pp. 16-17. 
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Commission of 1902 that there should be Secondary 
School Final Examinations, conducted by bodies 
other than the universities.” 


TENSION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITIES AND GOVERNMENT 
OVER CONTROL OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary schools had to seek recognition both from the 
education department for grant-in-aid and from the uni- 
versities for sending their pupils to the Matriculation Ex- 
amination. As a result of student participation in the 
“Swadeshi Movement”, the Government wanted stricter 
control of secondary schools while the universities in some 
cases did not agree. Shri A. N. Basu in his Education in Modern 
India mentions a case in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of a province went to the extent of resigning his post and 
leaving the country because a certain university refused 
to withdraw its recognition of an institution which the Lieute- 
nant-Governor disapproved of. As a consequence, the 
departments of education became suspicious of the univer- 
sities and found fault with their control of secondary education. 
The Resolution of 1913 suggested that the powers of prelimi- 
nary recognition should be exercised not by the universities 
but by the Local Governments. 


Tue MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


During the period under review, the problem of the medium 
of instruction was also discussed without any material change 
in the actual situation. On the 7th March, 1915 Shri 
S. Rayaningar moved the following resolution in the Imperial 
Legislative Council: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor-General- 
in-Council to have, in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments and Administrations, steps taken for making 
the Indian vernaculars media of instruction and the study 
of English as second language compulsory for Indian pupils 
in all secondary schools.” 


4 Pp. 57-58. 
15 
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The resolution was opposed for the old familiar reasons 
such as:(i) the pupil’s knowledge of English would deteriorate; 
(ii) suitable textbooks in modern Indian languages were not 
available; (iii) there would be great difficulties in cases of 
provinces speaking more than one vernacular language; 
(iv) English was a language of interprovincial importance, 
etc. The upshot was that English continued tobe the medium 
of instruction in secondary schools. 

The educational policy outlined in the Resolution of 1913 
could not in many cases be carried out because of the Great 
War, which had an indirect effect on the course of Indian 
education. It began to be felt that the time had come for 
political and educational reforms, and for a greater devo- 
lution of responsibilities on Indians. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission and the ‘Moniford’ Constitutional Re- 
forms were the results of that feeling. 


Tue CALCUTTA University Commission, 1917 


Although the Commission was mainly concerned with the 
reform of university and collegiate education, yet it made 
far-reaching recommendations about secondary education 
also, because the former could not improve without a cor- 
responding improvement in the latter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


“No satisfactory reorganisation of the university system 
of Bengal will be possible unless and until a radical reorgani- 
sation of the system of secondary education, upon which 
university work depends, is carried into effect.” Although 
secondary education had been expanding remarkably 
during the preceding few decades, ithad become very defective- 
on account of the following four principal causes: 

“(a) In the first place, most of the English high schools 
are under-equipped and are conducted by under- 
paid and for the most part an untrained staff. 

(b) In the second place, they are unduly dominated by 
an examination (the Matriculation) which is itself 
ill-designed and not of sufficiently high standard, 
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and which gives no encouragement to many lines 
of study necessary for the welfare of the pupils and 
for the prosperity of the country. 

In the third place, owing to the existing division 
of authority between the university and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction there is no adequate 
machinery for supervising, guiding and assisting the 
work of the school as a whole: in other words, no 
coherent system of secondary education yet exists. 

In the fourth place, a large and vitally important 
part of secondary instruction is actually conducted not 
by the schools, but by the colleges of the university 
in their intermediate classes and, because it is so 
conducted, it largely fails in its purpose, partly because 
the methods chiefly employed (those of the mass 
lecture) are unsuitable for work at this stage, and 
partly because many subjects and lines of study, 
specially those which have a vocational bearing, are 
almost wholly disregarded.”’§ 


The Commission, therefore, recommended that : 


“(1) 


(2) 


The stage of admission to the university should be 
(approximately) that of the present Intermediate 
instead of that of the present Matriculation. 

The duty of providing training at the Intermediate 
stage should be transferred from the universities to 
new institutions to be known as ‘intermediate colleges’, 
some of which should be attached to selected high 
schools, while others would be organised as distinct 
UNIS iiin The intermediate colleges for men should 
in all cases be separate from degree colleges. 

There should be two secondary school examinations, 
the first, approximately corresponding to the present 
Matriculation........ ; the second, approximately 
corresponding to the present Intermediate, but much 
more varied in its range...... Success in this examina- 
tion should constitute the normal test of admission to 
the university course. 


$ Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol.V, Chapter LII. 
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(4) There should be a Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education consisting of from fifteen to eighteen 
members? .\ihragaoee A majority of the Board should 
consist of non-official members and...... ‘the Board 
should always include at least three representatives 
of Hindu and at least three of Muslim interest’, The 
aims of the Board should be (a) ‘to define the various 
curricula to be followed in high schools and inter- 
mediate colleges,’ (b) ‘to conduct the two secondary 
school examinations described above (subject to the 
university control over the form and content of the 
latter examination),’ (c) ‘to grant recognition to high 
schools and intermediate colleges’........ and (d) ‘to 
advise Government as to the needs of these grades of 
education and as to the best modes of expending the 
available funds for these purposes’. 

(5) The main body of the teaching staff of the Government 
schools and intermediate colleges should be gradually 
reorganised upon a professional rather than a service 
basis. 

(6) A special corps of Western trained teachers should 
be organised, the members of which should be en- 
listed not on uniform graded rates of pay, but on such 
terms and conditions as might be necessary to secure 
the right type of men and women in each case. 


Tue MEDIUM or [INSTRUCTION 


While regarding the need of “reform both in the teaching 
of the vernacular, which should be placed on a scientific 
basis, and in the teaching of English as essential”, the Commis- 
sion held that “the vernacular should be used in general 
throughout the high schools, except for the teaching of English 
and mathematics, which, during the last four years of the 
course, should be conducted in English”. But the students at 
the High School Examination had the option to answer all 
subjects in English. “The medium of instruction and exami- 
“nation in the intermediate colleges and the university should 
be English (except in dealing with the vernacular and the 
classical languages)”. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


“In order to maintain continuous watchfulness upon the 
methods and use of examinations, to ensure that they are not 
so mechanically conducted as to exercise a harmful influence 
upon teaching and study, and to make certain that the purposes 
with which each examination is devised are held in view, and 
are fairly realised, there should be in each university a small 
Board of Examinations, whose functions should not be executive 
but primarily those of criticism and suggestions.” 

Many of the defects of secondary education continued to 
exist in spite of Curzon’s reforms and the suggestions of the 
Government of India Resolution of 1913. But under their 
stimulus and reinforced by vocal national criticism, the expan- 
sion of secondary education steadily continued. The follow- 
ing table will give an idea of the increase in the number of 
secondary schools and their pupils and also in the expenditure 
on them. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION DURING 1906-22.° 


1906-07 | 1911-12 | 1916-17. | -1921-22 
| 
| | 
No. of recognised 5,898 6,370 7,693 8,987 
institutions. i 
| No. of pupils read- 7,13,342 9,24,370 | 11,86,335 12,39,254 
ing in them. 
Government Expen- Rs Rs Rs Rs 
diture on Secondary | 1,50,87,669 | 2,07,88,725 3,19,29,182 4,87,26,905 
Education. | | 
j 


(N.B. The returns of certain Indian States which used to be 
included in the provincial statistics were omitted from 1914-15 
onwards.) 

As a result of the policy recommended by the Government 
of India Resolution of 1913, the Government decided not 
to transfer its existing institutions to private bodies but to 
maintain them as models for private efforts to imitate. Indeed, 


© The Eleventh Quinguennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, Vol. II, 
pp. 58-60. 
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the number of Government institutions constantly increased. 
The Government had to spend a large sum of money on its 
own institutions with the result that private secondary schools 
did not get adequate grants-in-aid. The tendency to imitate 
the same models led to a uniformity which is hardly desirable 
in education. 

Efforts to divert a large number of students from the uni- 
versity studies into industrial or commercial pursuits by 
instituting a separate School Leaving Examination also did 
not succeed. Students incapable of benefiting by higher 
education continued to crowd the colleges and the universities 
as before. The close subordination of high school education 
to the University Entrance Examination was in itself very 
harmful. It established a false standard for schools and a 
wrong aim. “To contract the education of all,” says H. R. 
James, “to the pattern of a preparatory course for university 
studies, and specially of university studies so peculiarly condi- 
tioned as they are in India, was to cripple school education.’’? 
It also tended to limit schools to one type and the need for 
better secondary schools with more practical courses of study 
was neglected. 


college, with better reason, aspires to be first grade...... The 


? Education and Statesmanship in India, p- 72. 
8 Ibid.. p. 73-74, 
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Commission held that subjects like English and mathematics 
should be taught through the medium of English while other 
subjects could be taught through the medium of the vernacular. 
But even for the latter group of subjects the candidates at the 
high school examination had the option to answer questions 
in English. In actual practice, however, the situation did 
not materially change to any appreciable degree. 

During the first few: years of the dyarchy which came into 
existence as a result of the ‘Montford’ reforms, attention was 
so much concentrated on the theoretical discussion of compul- 
sory primary education that secondary education was left 
to expand, as well as it could, through private effort. That 
the expansion was quite rapid is clear from the following 
table:° 


| 1921-22 1926-27 
No. of recognised Secondary 8,987 11,338 
Schools. | è 
No. of pupils reading in them. 12,39,524 18,54,067 
Rs Rs 
Total expenditure on Secondary 4,87,26,905 6,61,94,390 
Education. 


In keeping with the recommendations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission, the powers to recognise high schools and 
to conduct the Matriculation Examination devolved in some 
provinces on other bodies like the Boards of High School and 
Intermediate Education. But even where the universities 
retained their control, the prescription of school courses, the 
recognition of schools, and the conduct of the Matriculation 
Examination were very largely withdrawn from the senates 
and syndicates and placed in the hands of separate commit- 
tees and boards. 


Tue Hartoc Committee (1929) 


In the opinion of the Hartog Committee, secondary education 
was well advanced in comparison with mass education and 


® The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, (1932-37), Vol.II, pp. 58-60 
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although there were many defects, it was making a real contri- 
bution to the building up of a directing class. 


Tue MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


There were tendencies towards greater use of the vernac- 
ular as a medium of instruction, although English gene- 
rally continued to be used as such in Anglo-vernacular 
schools. In 1925 the use of the vernacular was permitted 
in Madras as the medium of instruction and examination 
in all_non-language subjects and some schools did take 
advantage of this permission, In Bombay, English contin- 
ued to be the medium of instruction, although in 1926 
permission to answer in the vernacular was given to the 
candidates for the School Final Examination, In the U.P., 
Assam and the Punjab the vernaculars were used as the 
media of instruction in all high schools. In the Central 
Provinces, all Government high schools used English as the 
medium. 


FAILURE OF THE SCHOOL FINAL EXAMINATION 


The School Final Examination as an alternative to the 
Matriculation had been largely a failure; and there was an 
unchecked flow of pupils from the Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools to the high schools, and from the high schools to 
the colleges, 

The percentage ratio of students in the first Intermediate 
year to those who passed the Matriculation or School Final 
Examination in 1927 was as follows:10 


Bombay 59.9 
Bengal 80.3 
United Provinces 42.8 
Punjab 35.1 
Burma 81.1 
Bihar and Orissa 64.6 
Central Provinces 67.0 
Assam 47.9 


According to the Hartog Committee, the institution of - 


a School Final Examination, entirely distinct from the 
1° The Hartog Committee Report, p. 113. 
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Matriculation Examination, for industrial and commercial 
pursuits, “has been, to a great extent, a failure; for in the 
provinces in which it has been introduced, the number of 
candidates for the Matriculation has been largely in excess 
of those for the School Final Examination.” 

Some progress had been made in the training of teachers 
for secondary schools and the percentage of trained teachers 
in British India had risen from 37.4 in 1917 to 51.1 in 1927. 

The low percentage of passes at the Matriculation Examina- 
tion ranging in 1926-27 from 41 in Bombay to 55 in the United 
Provinces was mainly due, in the opinion of the Committee, 
to organisational defects such as the “‘laxness of the promotion 
from class to class”. The low rate of fees was responsible 
for the small variety of courses and a narrow curriculum in 
most schools. ‘The plain fact is evident that a large number 
of boys are now wasting time, effort and money by following 
the existing course in secondary classes and that the waste 
is pitiful,” 

To eliminate waste at the secondary stage, the Committee 
suggested: 

(1) “the retention in the middle vernacular schools 
of more of the boys intended for rural pursuits, 
accompanied by the introduction of a more diver- 
sified curriculum in those schools; 

(2) the diversion of more boys to industrial and 
commercial careers at the end of the middle 
stage, for which provision should be made by 
alternative courses in that stage, preparatory to 
special instruction in technical and industrial 
schools; and 

(3) better training of secondary school teachers by 
more prolonged courses, and frequent refresher 
courses with better conditions of service in prospect.” 

The Committee noted with satisfaction that the general 
conditions of school life were improving. Physical train- 
ing and athletics, the health of the pupils through medical 
inspection, the Boy Scout Movement, etc. were receiving 
greater attenticn. 


11 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 105. 
18 Tbid., p. 106. 
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An idea about the progress of secondary education during 
the period immediately following the Hartog Committee 
Report can be formed from the following table :18 


| 1931-32 |- 1992-93 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36, 1936-37 


No. of Fecognised} 

Secondary | 

Schools. 

No. of pupils rea-| 22,97,519 | 22,97,067| 23,22,264  23,62,004| 24,22,918| 24,96,826 
ding in them | | | 

Direct Expendi-| Rs.* | Rs.* Rs.* | Rs.* Rs.* | Rs.* 
ture on Second-|8,34,52, 837 8,09,64, 233 |8,36,25, 162 '8,51,55,313.8,84,69, 790 9,08, 10,876 
ary Education.) | | l 


13,741 13,761 | 13,930 | 14,034 14,223 | 14,414 | 


K These figures include corresponding figures for Burma. 


During this period secondary education steadily expan- 
ded, although the rate of expansion was much slower than 
that in the preceding years. It is interesting to note that 
while the financial stringency of the period could only slow 
down the rate of the expansion of secondary education, it 
actually reduced the number of primary schools and the 
expenditure on them. In spite of the Hartog Committee’s 
emphasis on primary education, secondary education re- 
ceived a greater share of public funds and Government 
attention during this period. 

Again, while the number of English middle schools and 
their scholars increased from 3,875 schools with 4,13,770 
pupils in 1931-32 to 4,123 schools with 4,60,717 pupils in 
1936-37, the number of vernacular middle schools fell during 
the same period by 285, from 5,894 in 1931-32 to 5,609 and 
the number of their scholars fell by 67,348, from 8,05,918 
in 1931-32 to 7,38,570 in 1936-37.14 

“If, as we are told, middle vernacular rural schools are 
dying out to give place to Anglo-vernacular schools, it is a 
sign of something very wrong with educational policy. For 
we have been told on several occasions-and our limited ex- 
perience of the schools confirms the statement-that, in 
general the village boys whose school days have not been 
13 Compiled from the Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. II, p. 61 and Education 

in Universities in India, 1947-48 (Bureau of Education, India). 
14 The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
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hampered by the grind of learning English are more alive at 
the end of the middle stage, that is to say, they are better 
educated, than their fellows of the same age in the Anglo- 
vernacular schools.”’ 

The friction between the Government and the university 
on account of the duality of control over secondary educa- 
tion was lessened because the latter consented to put auto- 
matically on its lists of affiliated schools all high schools which 
were recognised by the education department. 


The period showed a healthy sign of the greater use of 
the mother tongue as a medium of instruction in secondary 
schools. But English still continued to dominate in many 
places. The percentage of trained men teachers in 
secondary schools also rose from 56.4 in 1932 to 57:3 
in 1937. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education which had 
been established in 1921 to offer advice on educational matters 
to the Provinces and to conduct educational surveys. was 
abolished in 1923 as a measure ofeconomy. It was, however, 
again revived in 1935, At the inaugural meeting in December, 
1935, of the new Board, proposals for a radical reconstruction 
of school education were made. 

The Board was of opinion that a radical readjustment of 
the present system of education in schools should be made 
in such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional 
and university courses, but also to enable them, at the com- 
pletion of appropriate stages, to be diverted to occupations 
or to separate vocational institutions. These stages were to 
be as follows: 

(a) The primary stage, which should aim at providing 
at least a minimum of general education and train- 
ing and still ensure permanent literacy; 

(b) The lower secondary stage, which will provide a self- 
contained course of general education either for 
higher education or for specialised practical courses; 
(In rural areas, the courses at this stage should be 
attuned to rural requirements. 


18 Wood-Abbott Report, P- 14. 
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Some form of manual training at this stage should 
be provided which would aim at the development 
of practical aptitudes and be made compulsory.) 


(c) The higher secondary stage, in which would be included 
institutions with varying length of courses for: 


l. preparing students for admission to universities 
in Arts and Science; 


2. training of teachers in rural areas; 
3. agricultural training; 
4. clerical training; and 


5. training in selected technical subjects which should 
be chosen in consultation with employers. 


Where separate institutions were not possible for the diver- 
sified courses, some of them might be incorporated in a higher 
secondary course of enlarged scope which would permit a 
choice of alternative groups of subjects and would end in 
leaving certificates, 


There was to be the first public examination at the end 
of the lower Secondary school course. Candidates desirous 


The Board, however, felt that expert advice would be of 
value in organising the scheme of reconstruction outlined 
above, and also in the matter of suggesting methods of 
training masters who would assist pupils and in selection, 
by the pupils, of courses of study with due regard to their 
aptitudes. 


into definite Stages, each with a clearly defined objective 
which would enable Pupils, on the completion of each stage, 
either to pass on, with as little disturbance as possible, to the 
next stage or to enter employment. It also provided for the 
diversion to practical Occupations and vocational institutions 
of those pupils whose aptitude appeared to be in that 
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direction.”1® The recommendations of the Board could 
not be carried out, immediately, as according to their own 
suggestions, they should be considered by experts. In the 
meantime popular discontent with the educational system 
had been increasing. K. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing system had been also 
steadily growing on the official side. The official dissatis- 
faction has been very well expressed by the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education in the Introduction to their Plan 
for “Post-War Educational Development in India” (1944): 
“It is certainly not the Board’s desire either to exaggerate 
existing defects or to overlook what has been achieved in 
the face of grave difficulties at certain times and places, 
but in their considered opinion it is inconceivable that within 
a reasonable period, a really national system could be develop- 
ed or evolved from what now exists or by the methods 
hitherto followed. Apart from the extremely slow progress 
which had been made before the War, the present system 
does not provide the foundations on which an effective structure 
could be erected; in fact, much of the present rambling edifice 
will have to be scrapped in order that something better may 
be substituted.’”2” 

On the advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, and with the concurrence of the Provinces, the Gov- 
ernment of India decided in 1936 to invite ten persons of 
wide educational experience and familiar with the most 
recent ideas in regard to technical and vocational instruc- 
tion to assist the Provinces in the task of educational re- 
construction. The Board of Education, in England, who 
were approached, were unable to select a full panel of ten, 
as originally contemplated, but sent Messrs. A. Abbott and 
S. H. Wood. These two gentlemen stayed in India from 
November, 1936 to March, 1937, confined their investiga- 
tions to the provinces of the U.P., the Punjab and RN 
and brought out their report entitled “Vocational Educa- 
tion in India with a section on General Education and Ad- 
ministration”. 


19 Vol, I, p. 26. 
17 P. pa 
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Report or Messrs. Woop AND ABBOTT 


The terms of reference were as follows: 


“To advise 


1) Whether any vocational or practical training shoul 
be imparted in primary, secondary and higher secom— 
dary schools and, if so, what should be its nature and 
extent? 

2) In the light of the answer to (1), to advise whether 
the technical or vocational institutions already ira 
existence can be improved and, if so, in what manner 
and, if new institutions for vocational or technical 
training be required, to suggest: 

i) the type of institution or institutions required for 
the purpose; 
ii) the stage at which diversion of the students from 
` the ordinary secondary schools (lower or higher) 
to such institutions should be effected; and 
iii) the means to be adopted for effecting such diversion. 

3) The differentiation or special arrangements needed to 
meet the special requirements of rural areas,” 

Although the report was mainly meant to be on Voca- 

tional Education in India, in its first part it dealt with General 
Education and Administration. 


SUGGESTIONS WITH REGARD TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


(a) Infant classes should, so far as possible, be entrusted 
to trained women teachers; and for this and other 
reasons the development of educational provision for 
girls and women is of paramount importance. 

(b) The education of children in the primary schools 
should be based more upon the natural interests and 
activities of young children and less upon book learn- 
ing. Concentration on literacy as a narrow objective 
is unsound. 

(c) The curriculum of the rural middle (or lower secondary) 
schools should be closely related to the children’s environ- 
ment; and if English is taught to any children of a ‘middle 
school’ age, it should not be allowed to result in an 
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excessive amount of time being deyoted to linguistic 

studies. 

The vernacular languages should, so far as possible, 

be the medium of instruction throughout the high 

(or higher secondary) schools, but English should be 

a compulsory language for all pupils in these schools. 

(e) The teaching of English should be made domestic 
and less attention should be devoted by the average 
boy to the study of English prose and poetry—arrange- 
ments being made to meet the needs of those boys specially 
qualified to pursue more advanced English studies. 

(f) Manual work, that is creative manual activities of 
diverse kinds, should be part of the curriculum of every 
school. 

(g) More systematic attention should be paid to the teaching 
of art; and steps should be taken to secure for the high 
(or higher secondary) schools a supply of qualified 
teachers of art. Z 

(h) Physical education should not be limited to formal 
physical training and organised games. Play-grounds 
should be more consistently used for purely recreative 
purposes, especially in the case of young children. 

(i) The training of teachers should be regarded as con- 
sisting of two stages: pre-employment preparation in 
a normal school or training college, followed by systematic 
short courses of training for teachers who have had 
some experience of their profession. In due course 
a Government ‘refresher’ training college should be 
established in each province. 

(j) The pre-employment course of training for teachers 

of primary and middle (or lower secondary) schools 

should be a three-year course following, without any 
gap, the completion of the middle (or lower secondary) 

school course. ne A 

There should be greater austerity of administration 

in the education service, more consistent disciplinary 

action by authority in cases of deliberate maladminis- 
tration and recovery by Government of some of the 
powers relinquished to local bodies. : 

(1) The formulation and execution of long range policy 


iu 
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in education demands a more permanent tenure o 
office by the administrative head of the departme 
of education. 

(m) Inspectors should not be subjected to the distractio 
which come from serving more than one master; ant 
their scale of travelling allowances should not bes 
limited as to hamper the efficient discharge of their 
duties. 

(n) Inspectors and, if funds allow, selected teachers shoulc 
be offered facilities for studying educational methods 
abroad.!8 

Messrs. Wood and Abbott were not in favour of mass edu- 
cation through an immediate enforcement of compulsion, 
for the elimination of illiteracy. “Magnitude of popula- 
tion is wholly irrelevant to the purposes and to the methods 
of education; and, moreover, mass movements tend to deny 
individuality and to strive after a uniformity which is incom- 
patible with the dignity and the diversity of the human 
spirit. Education, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
health, happiness and development of this boy and this girl, 
this man and this woman, regarded as units in a society. which 
is none other than themselves, ”19 : 

The second part of the report deals with vocational edu- 
cation proper and makes the following important recom- 
mendations: 

l. Vocational education is not on a lower plane than ~ 
literary education, since the full purpose of education — 
is to develop the whole power of the mind, body and 
spirit so that they may be devoted to the welfare of the 
society. 

2. General and vocational education are not essentially 
different branches, but the earlier and later phases of 
a continuous process. Each subject in the vocational 
school has its origin in the non-vocational school. 

3. General and vocational education should not, however, 
be provided in the same school, since the pupils in the 
two types have very diverse aims. Education for industry 


18 Wood-Abbott Report, pp. 33-34. 
19 Ibid. p. 32. 
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can, with certain safeguards, be given in the same school 
as education for commerce. 


Industry and commerce must co-operate with educa- 
tional organisations if the vocational education provided 
is to be appropriate and adequate. Organised co- 
operation of this kind does not yet exist in India. 


. Effective machinery should be established for securing 


close and regular co-operation between industry and 
commerce, on the one hand, and education on the other. 
The establishment in each Province of a Government 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education was recom- 
mended. 


. There should be full time junior and senior vocational 


schools on the model of junior and senior technical 

schools in England. 

(a) “The junior vocational school, receiving its pupils 
at the end of class VIII and providing a three years’ 
course, would be parallel to the higher secondary 
school, and should be held in the same repute. 

(b) The senior vocational school, receiving its pupils at 
the end of class XI and providing a two years’ cou- 
rse, would be parallel to the ‘intermediate college’”’. 


. Part-time schools should be provided for the further 


education of young men already in employment and if 
possible, the classes should be held in the day time, the 
students being released by their employers for two half- 
days a week in order that they might attend. 

The ‘Leaving Certificates’ at the end of the vocational 
school courses should “‘testify not only to the success 
obtained in the final examination, but also to the quality 
of the work done throughout the course,” including the 
candidate’s (a) “percentage of attendance, and (b) his 
marks for work done in the class-room, the workshop, 
the laboratory, and at home throughout’ the whole of 
his course.” 

“A limited number of higher secondary schools should 
have a bias towards the needs of agriculture throughout 
their curriculum, which should be a continuation of that 
of the rural middle school.” 


16 
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10. There were several trade, industrial and technicak 
schools in the U.P., and the Departments of Industries 
concerned were advised to “‘consider (a) the policy of — 
concentrating the instruction into a smaller number of 
institutions; and (b) the policy of raising the standard 
of entrance to some of the schools, and thus diminishing 
the time spent in them by each student”. 


11, The schools in India devote insufficient attention to the 
teaching of art and there is a serious risk of the artistic 
traditions of India being weakened. The spheres of 
influence of the existing schools of arts and crafts should 
be enlarged considerably; and other schools of arts and 
crafts should be started. Greater use of the museums 
should be made by building up a ‘‘loan collection” and 
lending good samples and photographs of these to the 
industrial and technical schools. 


12. In view of the importance of the vocational guidance 
* of boys when they are on the point of deciding upon 
their future occupations, it is desirable that the problem 
of devising suitable methads for this should be attacked 

in India, as it has been in so many other countries.*° 
For various reasons little effect could be given to the recom- 
mendations of Messrs Wood and Abbott. The Congress 
Ministries that came into power in most of the provinces 
about the same time were too busy with their programmes 
of Basic education to think seriously of reorganising secondary 
education. After the resignation of the Congress Ministries 
in 1939, the expansion of Basic education was not only brought 
to a standstill, but also abandoned in some provinces alto- 
gether. The British Government was busy waging a war on 
two fronts—against the Axis powers outside the country and 
against the Quit-India Movement inside the country. There 
was little time or money at the disposal of the Government 
for education. It was only in 1944, when victory was almost 
certain, that there could be any talk about post-war edu- 
cational reconstruction. Between 1938 and 1943 the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, however, appointed several 
committees to review various educational problems in the 


3° Wood-Abbott Report, pp. 110-119. 
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country and make suitable recommendations. The recom- 
mendations of all these committees have been generally incor- 
porated in the most important report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on “Post-War Educational Development 
in India” (1944) which is popularly known as the “Sargent 
Scheme”. 


THE SARGENT SCHEME 


The main conclusions?! of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation about high school education were as follows: 

(a) The high school course (including one year of the 
present intermediate stage) should cover six years 
from the age of 11 plus to the age of 17 plus. 

(b) Entry to high schools should be on a selective basis 
after the completion of the Junior Basic course. Only 
twenty per cent of the pupils leaving Junior Basic 
schools were expected to be found fit for high school 
education, the rest were to proceed to Senior Basic 
schools. Additional places in the high schools were, 
however, to be provided for those not selected, provided 
that no cost falls on public funds. 

(c) In order to secure the right children, the methods of 
selection to be employed will require the most careful 
consideration. Special arrangements have to be made 
for transfer from Senior Basic (middle) schools to high 
schools of suitable children and particularly of those 
who show signs of development. 

(d) High schools should be of two main types (a) Academic 
(b) Technical: The objective of both should be to 
provide a good general education combined with some 
preparation in the later stages for the careers which 
pupils will enter on leaving school. 

(e) The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as 
circumstances permit and should not be unduly restric- 
ted by the requirements of universities or examining 
bodies. 

(£) In order that no poor child of ability may be excluded, 
liberal assistance in the form of free places, scholarships 
and stipends should be available throughout the course, 


21 See Post-War Educational Development in India, Chapter III. 
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(g) In order to secure teachers of the right type, the salaries 
paid in all recognised schools, whether maintained by 
the State or by private bodies, should not be less thar 
those prescribed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, 

(h) The estimated minimum net annual cost of the hight 
school system outlined above, when in full operation, 
will be Rs, 50 crores. 

Some idea of the progress of secondary education betweem 

1937 and 1947 can be had from the following table: 


Srconpary Epucation BETWEEN 1937 ann 1947 


1937-38 | — 1940-41 1943-44 1945-46 
No, of | 
Secondary Schools | h | 
(for boys & | | | 
girls) 13,305 | 14,703 | 15,872 | 17,031 
No. of | 
scholars (boys | 
& girls) 23,92,888|  27,54,239 18,39,918 | 26,56,773 
Direct Expenditure | 
on Secondary Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
Education. 8,47,43,746 | 9,38,80,239 | 10,67,13,361 | 13,82,14,770 


Note: The figures exclude those of Burma. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


“Looking before and after”, J. R. Cunningham?? finds the 
progress of modern Indian education satisfactory at almost 
every step. The British intentions were all along honest and 
aimed at the material and moral progress of the country and 
if certain defects crept into the educational system, they were 
mainly due to the attitude of the Indians themselves. While 
Sir Philip Hartog had tried to show that Mahatma Gandhi 
" was wrong when he said that the percentage of literacy had 
fallen during the period of British rule in India, Cunningham 
goes a step further and tries to prove that the British tried to 
foster and encourage indigenous educational institutions and 


32 Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S. O'Malley), pp. 178-87. 
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did not try “‘to root them out.” He says, “Nothing was done 
to discourage, much less to root out, the institutions already in 
being or to force new courses upon them:”?3 This is the absurd 
length to which a prejudiced account can go. I have already 
dealt with this question in a previous section. If indigenous 
institutions were fostered by the British Government in India, 
how does it come about that indigenous primary schools have 
disappeared altogether? It is, indeed, a strange method of 
fostering. “As regards institutions of higher learning, notably 
tols or priestly schools of the Hindus, which are still numerous, 
it is largely owing to the encouragement of Government that 
they have been able to survive in such numbers and to improve 
themselves, in spite of the weakening response of the laity to 
the demands of the Brahmins for their maintenance.””*4 This 
is again a gross misrepresentation of facts. The surviving tols 
are few and far between, and they have never received any 
adequate help or encouragement from the British, except pro- 
bably towards the end of the eighteenth century when the British 
wanted to conciliate the influential Muslim and Hindu classes. 
The indigenous institutions were certainly not perfect, but 
they did satisfy the needs of the people, dictated as these were 
by the rudimentary rural and town economy of the period. 
The standard of instruction was certainly not very high, but 
its lowness was compensated by its nearness to the soil. They 
were certainly not worthless and could very well have served as 
a good foundation for a truly national system of education. 

Much is made of the Indians’ demand for English at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; and it is often said that 
even without Macaulay’s Minute and the subsequent Anglicist 
policy of the Government, the course of Indian education 
would have been nearly the same. It has already been pointed 
out at appropriate places, that there was a demand for English 
among some Indians, more for securing jobs than for enlighten- 
ment. During the Orientalist regime, influential Hindus and 
Muslims were conciliated; and when the class of job-hunters 
increased, efforts were made to conciliate them by giving them 
a knowledge of English adequate for clerical posts. The 
Anglicists clearly saw that if British rule was to survive, they 


23 Modern India and the West, p. 180 
1 Ibid. p. 180. 
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must raise, in Macaulay’s words, “a class who may be inter- 
preters between us and the millions whom we govern, a 
class of persons Indians in blood and colour but English in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect”. It was on the 
education of this class that the British educational efforts were 
concentrated and the millions whom they governed were 
almost entirely ignored. Mayhew writes that the Govern- 
ment which so far back originated the theory of Downward 
Filtration and backed it up in practice “must be held to 
deserve a beating”. His comment deserves to be quoted in 
full. “For, by so doing, it encouraged the separation of mass 
from class, town from country, western from eastern modes 
of thought and life, to which India, left to herself, has always 
been too prone. It established the idea that education is a 
luxury, an investment, perhaps also for the thrifty, but an 
investment in which privileged classes will receive most assis- 
tance from the State. It also obscured the truth that the educa- 
tion of the people of India means nothing if it does not mean 
the development of the cultural instincts and the raising of 
the material level of all classes of those people.”26 

It was to this class of ‘Englishmen’ of Indian origin that 
the task of refining the vernaculars and raising others to their 
own cultural level was entrusted. And most members of 
this class, as we all know, have been unable to speak their 
own mother-tongue with any degree of fluency. 

A section of the secondary institutions, the vernacular middle 
schools, was certainly meant to educate the common people 
in Western science and literature through the medium of the 
vernacular. But most of these schools were situated in rural 
areas and were not so well equipped and staffed as the English 
middle schools and high schools in urban areas. The former 
were, therefore, generally regarded as inferior. Moreover, 
the two types were maintained as two vertical columns of the 
educational ladder; and when a student, after finishing his 
education in a vernacular middle school, wanted to join a 
high school, he had to waste one year in a special class for a 
grounding in English in order to be able to follow instruction 
in higher classes through that medium. The vernacular 
middle schools should have been in a much larger strength 


* Quoted by D.P. Mukerji: Modern Indian Culture, pp. 86-7. 
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because of the much greater numbers for whom they were 
supposed to cater; and yet this was never the case. 

‘As the expansion of secondary education was mainly left 
to private initiative on a system of grants-in-aid, there was 
no plan or direction. The high schools never tried to prepare 
children for different vocations of lite but only served as feeders 
to the colleges. The result was that the colleges were over- 
crowded with pupils unable to benefit by a higher type of lite- 
rary education provided there. Half-hearted and unsuccess- 
ful efforts were made to give secondary education a vocational 
bias. The dominance of the universities over secondary 
education through their Matriculation Examination has been 
chiefly responsible for this unfortunate trend. Recently, 
however, there has been a healthy movement to free the high 
school from the clutches of the universities. 

Indian high schools—‘Britain’s most distinctive contri- 
bution”—have signally failed to achieve a synthesis of the 
East and the West. Both the vernacular and the classical 
languages have been certainly taught in some schools; but 
they have been very inefficiently taught by the lowest-paid 
teachers of the whole staff. It is very recently that the teachers 
of the vernacular and classical languages have begun to 
receive the same scales of pay as teachers of English and other 
subjects. 

The spheres of primary and secondary education were 
never clearly defined till 1935, and then little heed was paid 
to the recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. Sometimes the high schools have contained 
the primary classes also, beginning from the third class. The 
Sargent Scheme for the first time realised the psychological 
need of well-defined and separate stages. “At about the age 
of eleven or twelve, with the onset of adolescence, certain 
mental and physical changes occur in boys and girls which 
necessitate a corresponding adjustment both in the content of 
the curriculum and in the methods of instruction,”?° 

H. V. Hampton has very well summed up the contribution 


2% The Sargent Plan, Chapter 1. 
Note: The Second Kher Committee which examined the Wardha Scheme 
also realized this fact and split the Basic course into two stages, the Junior 
Basic stage and the Senior Basic stage. 
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of the British educational policy towards secondary education 
in the following words: 

“When the present is viewed in its proper historical pers- 
pective, it seems reasonable to conclude that the secondary 
school system suffers from arrested development: it has failed 
to keep pace with the changes—social and political, economic 
and industrial—which have gone to the making of modern 
India, and it has failed to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ment in educational theory and practice. Schools are 
weighed down by the incubus of Matriculation, and fettered 
by regulations governing recognition; courses are bookish 
and theoretical and provide little to attract pupils with a 
practical turn of mind; the excessive use of English as the 
medium of instruction places a severe psychological burden 
on both pupils and teachers—it stifles individuality, encourages 
memorization and makes instruction lifeless and mechanical; 
scientific and practical subjects are neglected and inadequate 
provision is made for out-door games and other recreational 
activities. The whole system is rigid and inelastic and is 
characterized by a dull and monotonous uniformity. On the 
whole, India has been well served by expert advice but, des- 
pite the recommendations of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, little has been done to adapt an outworn system to the 
conditions of modern life, Indeed, it is only a slight exag- 
geration to say that the Indian high school, with a few notable 
exceptions, is much the same as it was in 1904 and has but 
little changed from what it was as far back as 1884. It is 
abundantly clear, therefore, that the secondary system must 
be re-organised and made more fruitful; at present, it brings 
only disillusionment and discontent to many whose abilities 
and aspirations are deserving of a better reward,””2? 

There is no doubt that secondary education had developed 
serious defects during the course of its unplanned expansion 
before Independence. A few years after Independence, 
the Secondary Education Commission 28 found the following 
defects in the system of secondary education in India: 

(i) The instruction given in our schools is isolated from 

life, the curriculum and the traditional methods of 


37 Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No 15, pp. 30-1 (published in 1943). 
28 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 6. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(vi) 
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teaching failing to give the students insight into the 
every-day world in which they live. “Unless the school 
is itself organized as a community and is in vital rapport 
with outside community life, this situation cannot be 
remedied.” 

“Tt is narrow and one-sided and fails to train the whole 
personality of the student,” the “non-cognitive” aspects 
of his personality—his practical aptitudes, his tastes, 
his emotions, his appreciation—being largely ignored. 
Until comparatively recently, English was both the 
medium of instruction and a compulsory subject of 
study, and other subjects, which were psychologically 
and socially important or congenial, were not given 
greater attention. 

The methods of teaching generally practised failed 
to develop in the students either independence of 
thought or initiative in action. They stressed com- 
petitive success rather than the joy of co-operative 
achievement. 

The increase in the size of classes has considerably 
reduced personal contact between teachers and pupils, 
thus seriously undermining the training of character 
and inculcation of proper discipline. 

“The dead weight of the examination has tended 
to curb the teachers’ initiative, to stereotype the cur- 
riculum, to promote mechanical and lifeless methods 
of teaching, to discourage all spirit of experimenta- 
tion and place the stress on wrong or unimportant 
things in education.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Even before Independence, the need for a reorganisation of 
secondary education had begun to be increasingly realised. 
As far back as 1937-38 when the Congress Government was in 
office in the U. P., it appointed the first Acharya Narendra Deva 
Committee for this purpose, although its recommendations 
could not be carried out, because the Congress Ministry there, 
as elsewhere, had to resign on the issue of the Indian parti- 
cipation in the Second World War. . The Sargent Plan also 
visualised a few important changes in the system of secondary 
education. There were to be two types of high schools : 
(a) Academic and (b) Technical; and the curriculum in all 
cases was to be as varied as circumstances permitted. The 
admission to the high schools was to be on the basis of selec- 
tion, it being expected that only about twenty per cent of 
the students at the earlier stage would be found suitable. 
But little could actually be done before Independence, when 
added urgency was lent to the problems of secondary education 
on account of the changed political situation in the country. 
The national Government at the Centre pledged itself to 
provide universal, free elementary education, and with the 
increased numbers coming up from the elementary schools, 
there was bound to be greater pressure on secondary schools. 
Many of the States appointed their own committees to make 
recommendations for the reorganisation of secondary edu- 
cation and the Central Advisory Board of Education pressed 
for a Commission to survey the problems of secondary edu- 
cation for India as a whole. 

Immediately after Independence, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education appointed a Committee on Secondary 
Education in India under the presidentship of Dr Tara Chand. 
Its report was published from New Delhi in 1948. A summary 
of its main recommendations is given below to indicate the 
main lines along which, in the opinion of Indian educationists, 
reform was urgently needed. 
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. Admission to the degree course should be preceded by a 


course of primary and secondary education of at least 
twelve years. 


. Of the above twelve years, five years should be spent at the 


Junior Basic stage, three years at the Senior Basic or 
pre-secondary stage and four years at the secondary 
stage. 


. The teaching of the federal language should begin at the 


end of the Junior Basic stage and should be compulsory 
throughout the pre-secondary stage, but may be 
optional thereafter, 


. English may be an optional subject at the Senior Basic 


stage and should be compulsory at the pre-secondary 
and secondary stages so long as it remains the medium 
of instruction in the universities. 


. The federal language should become a compulsory subject 


at the secondary stage when English ceases to be the 
medium of instruction in the universities. ‘ 


. Secondary schools should be ordinarily of the multilateral 


type but where the local circumstances demand, unilateral 
schools should not be discouraged. 


. There should be one public examination at the end of the 


secondary stage; the universities may, for admission 
purposes, lay down such conditions as they deem fit. 


. The pay and conditions of service of teachers should be the 


same as recommended by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. The scales of pay should be revised in the 
light of the changes that have recently taken place. 


. Trained graduates can take charge of the teaching in the 


first two years of the secondary stage, but trained M.A.’s 
should teach in the last two years. 


. The period of training should not be less than one year 


and after every five years there should be a refresher 
course. 


. Education should be one of the subjects in the university 


course of studies. 


. Provincial Boards should be set up to advise provincial 


educational authorities on problems connected with 
secondary education, 


. There should be an All-India Council at the Centre to act 
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as a co-ordinating body for the proposed Provincial Boards. 

14, Youth Movements, Scout Movements, etc., should be 
encouraged in all schools. 

15. A number of public schools may be established to foster 
the growth of leadership among pupils. Admission to 
such schools should be governed by merit alone. There 
should also be provision for scholarships and free places up 
to 50% of available seats in such schools. 

While large-scale reconstruction awaited the recommenda- 
tions of the proposed Secondary Education Commission, 
reorganisation and improvement in many directions were 
initiated in several States. There was a strong movement for 
diversification of the courses at the secondary stage to replace 
the uniform system of secondary education for all, irrespective 
of individual aptitudes and predilections, that prevailed during 
the British rule. The U: P. started four types of secondary 
schools, the literary, the scientific, the constructive and the 
aesthetic. While the first two were meant for those who had 
the ability and aptitude for going to the university, the construc- 
tive type was meant chiefly for those who were expected to 
take up a career after completing the high school stage. 
Bihar tried to give a vocational bias to secondary education 
so that boys coming out of high schools could go directly 
into industrial, technical and technological institutions, leaving 
those who had the capacity for higher education to go to the 
university. Bombay re-examined the objectives of secondary 
education afresh in the light of the ideology of craft-centred 
education. A number of ordinary schools were converted 
into vocational high schools and the Secondary School Certi- 
ficate Examination provided a wide choice of optional subjcts, 
including vocational subjects for pupils of different aptitudes 
and Interests to prepare them for business, industry and govern- 
ment service. An important feature of the reorganised scheme 
in Madras State was the introduction of pre-technological 
courses in Engineering, Agriculture, Textile-technology and 
Secretarial and Statistical courses. These and courses of paint- 
ing, drawing, music and domestic science were introduced 
as bifurcated courses at the fourth form stage as an alternative 
to the purely academic course. 

It is thus clear that the need for the reorganisation of secon- 
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dary education was keenly felt everywhere in the early years 
of Independence. The First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) 
high-lighted the main problems of secondary education. 
The secondary schools must serve the practical needs of the 
community more effectively and provide cadres of leadership, 
specially for rural areas The problems of the scope and 
duration of secondary education, the medium of instruction 
and the place of English have been recognised. But it was 
left to a panel of experts to make specific recommendations. 
In September, 1952, the Government of India appointed the 
Secondary Education Commission with Dr. A.L. Mudaliar, 
Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, as its chairman, 


Raison D’ ETRE OF AN ALL-INDIA COMMISSION 


Although under the Constitution, secondary education is 
mainly the concern of the States, yet “in view of its impact on 
the life of the country as a whole, both in the field of culture 
and technical efficiency, the Central Government ‘cannot 
divest itself of the responsibility to improve its standards and 
to relate it intelligently to the larger problems of national life’? 
Moreover, the Centre is directly charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining proper standards in higher education; and “‘this 
cannot be done, unless careful consideration is given to the 
level of efficiency attained at the secondary stage”.? Again, 
“for the proper functioning of democracy, the Centre must 
see that every individual is equipped with the necessary 
knowledge, skill and attitudes to discharge his duties as a 
responsible and co-operative citizen”; and “training for 
democracy postulates a balanced education in which social 
virtues, intellectual development and practical skill all receive 
due consideration and the pattern of such an education must 
be envisaged on an all-India basis”. It is also the duty of the 
Central Government to check certain undesirable tendencies 
of provincialism, regionalism and other sectional differences 
in order to strengthen the forces of national cohesion and 
solidarity. If education is to achieve this end, there should be 


1 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p- 5. 
2 Ibid. p. 5. 
3 Ibid. pp. 5 and 6. 
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the closest co-operation and co-ordination between the Centre 
and the States. “In some fields of secondary education the 
Central Government should assume greater responsibility, 
e.g., in the training of teachers, the formulation of educa- 
tional and vocational tests, the production and selection of 
better text-books and the training of technicians.’’4 


Tue SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
(October, 1952— June, 1953) 


The Secondary Education Commission was appointed in 
September, 1952 with Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor 
of Madras University, as its chairman. Its terms of reference 
were : 
“(a) to enquire into and report on the present position of 
secondary education in India in all its aspects; and 
(b) suggest measures for its reorganization and improve- 
ment with particular reference to 
(i) the aims, organization and content of secondary 


education; 

_ (ii) its relationship to primary, Basic and higher 
education; 

(iii) the inter-relation of Secondary schools of different 
types; and 


(iv). other allied problems 

so that a sound and reasonably uniform system of secon- 
dary education suited to our needs and resources 
may be provided for the whole country,” 


Aims or SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Having achieved its political freedom, India has decided 
to transform itself into a secular democratic republic. The 
educational System must, therefore, “make its contribution to 
the development of habits, attitudes and qualities of character, 
which will enable its citizens to bear worthily the responsibi- 


4 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 6. 
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national and secular outlook. Secondly, though rich in 
potential resources, India is actually a poor country at present; 
a large number of its people have to live at an economically 
sub-human level. One of its urgent problems, if not the 
most urgent problem, is to improve productive efficiency, to 
increase the national wealth and thereby to raise appreciably 
the standard of living of the people. Thirdly, partly as a 
result of this oppressive and widespread poverty, there is a 
serious lack of educational facilities and the bulk of people 
are so obsessed with the problem of making some sort of a living 
that they have not been able to give sufficient attention to 
cultural pursuits and activities.” We must, therefore, “for- 
mulate our aims with reference to these broad categories—the 
training of character to fit the students to participate creatively 
as citizens in the emerging democratic social order; the improve- 
ment of their practical and vocational efficiency so that they 
may play their part in building up the economic prosperity 
of their country, and the development of their literary, artistic 
and cultural interests, which are necessary for self-expression 
and for the full development of the human personality, without 
which a living national culture cannot come into being.”* 


Roe or EDUCATION IN DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 


In a democracy an individual must form his own independent 
judgment on all kinds of complicated social, economic and 
political issues and, to a large extent, decide his own course 
of action. “The first requisite in this connection is to develop 
the capacity for clear thinking and a receptivity to new ideas”, 
“the understanding and the intellectual integrity to sift truth 
from falsehood, facts from propaganda and to reject the 
dangerous appeal of fanaticism and prejudice”.” Clearness in 
speech and writing is another essential prerequisite for success- 
ful living in a democracy which is based not on force, but on 
free discussion, persuasion, and peaceful exchange of ideas, 
Among the qualities necessary for living graciously, har- 


5 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 23- 
© Ibid, p. 23. 
1 Ibid. p. 24. 
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moniously and efficiently with one’s fellow men “are discipline, 
co-operation, social sensitiveness and tolerance.” Discipline is an 
essential condition for successful group work. This discip- 
line is “the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative 
work willingly undertaken and efficiently completed”. “A 
passion for social justice based on a sensitiveness to the social 
evils and the exploitation which corrupts the grace of life, 
must be kindled in the heart and mind of our people, and the 
foundations for it should be laid in the school.” Again, the 
essence of democracy “is not only the tolerating but the 
welcoming of differences which make for the enrichment of 
life”. The secondary school must also develop among the stud- 
ents a sense of true patriotism “which involves three things— 
a sincere appreciation of the social and cultural achieve- 
ments of one’s own country, a readiness to recognize its 
weaknesses frankly and to work for their eradication and an 
earnest resolve to serve it to the best of one’s ability, har- 
monizing and subordinating individual interests to broader 
national interests”,8 


IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


We must concentrate on increasing the productive or technical 
and vocational efficiency of our students by creating in them 
“a new attitude to work—an attitude that implies an apprecia- 
tion that self-fulfilment and national prosperity are only 
possible through work in which every one must participate 
and a conviction that when our educated men take any piece 
of work in hand, they will try to complete it as efficiently 
and artistically as their own powers permit.” Thus there 
should be much greater emphasis on crafts and productive 
work in all schools and, in addition, diversification of courses 
should be introduced at the secondary stage so that a large 
number of students may take up agricultural, technical, 
commercial or other practical courses which will train their 
varied aptitudes and enable them either to take up vocational 
pursuits at the end of the secondary course or to join technical 
institutions for furthur training. 


8 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 26. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


In the past, our schools have left whole areas of the pupil’s 
personality untouched and unquickened—their emotional 
life, their social impulses, their constructive talents, their 
artistic tastes, etc. One of the main functions of “secondary 
education should be to release the sources of creative energy 
in the students so that they may be able to appreciate their 
cultural heritage, to cultivate rich interests which they can 
pursue in their leisure and also contribute, in later life, to the 
development of this heritage”. So “‘a place of honour should 
be given to subjects like art, craft, music, dancing and the 
development of hobbies.” 


EDUCATION For LEADERSHIP 

On passing out of the secondary school, such students as 
do not propose to join a college or technical institution should 
be able to enter on the various walks of life and fill the role 
of, what may be called, leadership at the intermediate level. 
A democracy cannot function successfully unless all the people 
—not merely a particular section—are trained for discharging 
their responsibilites and this involves training in discipline 
as well as leadership. , The primary or Basic school will in- 
culcate in all the capacity for disciplined work, while the 
university will train leadership at the highest level in different 
walks of life. The special function of the secondary school, 
in this context, is to train persons who will be able to assume 
the responsibility of leadership—in the social, political, in- 
dustrial or cultural fields—in their own small groups of 
community or locality. 


New ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. Under the new organisational structure, secondary 
education should commence after a four or five years’ 
period of primary or Junior Basic education and should 
include (a) the middle or Senior Basic or junior secondary 
stage of 3 years, and (b) the higher secondary stage of 
4 years. 


17 
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2. The present intermediate stage should be replaced by 
the higher secondary stage which should be of four 
years’ duration, one year of the present intermediate 

_ being included in it. 

3. As a consequence of the preceding recommendations, 
the first degree course in the university should be of three 
years’ duration. 

4. During the period of transition the existing high schools 

and the proposed higher secondary schools should func- 

tion side by side. For those who pass out of the high 
school there should be provision for a pre-university course 

of one year, during which period the scheme of studies 

should be planned with due regard to the needs of the 

degree or the professional course to be taken by the stu- 
dents and special emphasis should be placed on the quic- 
kening of intellectual interests, training in methods of 
study at college and the study of English so long as it ji 
continues to be the medium of instruction at the university. 

Admission to professional colleges should be open to those 

who have completed the higher secondary course or have 

taken the one-year’s pre-university course. 

6. In professional colleges, a pre-professional course of one 
year should be provided for the students, preferably in the. 
professional colleges themselves, but, as a transitory 
measure, they may be given in the degree colleges where 
facilities exist, till professional colleges are able to provide 
for such courses. 

7. Multipurpose schools should be established wherever 
possible to provide varied courses of interest to students 
with diverse aims, aptitudes and abilities. 

8. Those who have successfully completed such courses should | 
be given opportunities to take up higher specialised courses | 
in polytechnics or technological institutions. 

9. All States should provide special facilities for agricultural 
education in rural scħools and such courses should include 
horticulture, animal husbandry and cottage industry. 


ee 


THE PLACE or PUBLIC AND OTHER TYPES or SCHOOLS 


1. Public schools should continue to exist for the present 
and the pattern of education in them should be brought 
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into reasonable conformity to the general pattern of 
national education. Such schools should gradually 
become self-supporting, but during the transitional period 
of the next five years, State or Central assistance should 
be given to them on a gradually diminishing scale. 

2. The States or the Centre should provide for certain free 
studentships in them to be given on the basis of merit 
to selected students. 

3. A number of residential schools should be established, 
more particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper 
opportunities for the education of children and parti- 
cularly to meet the needs of children whose education 
suffers at present owing to the exigencies of service of 
their parents. 

4. “Residential Day Schools” should be established in 
suitable centres to provide greater opportunities for tea- 
cher-pupil contact and for developing recreational and 
extra-curricular activities. 

. A larger number of schools should be established to fneet 
the needs of the handicapped children. 


oa 


Co-EpucaTION 


1. While no distinction need be made between education 
imparted to boys and girls, special facilities for the study 
of home science should be made available in all girls’ 
schools and in co-educational or mixed schools. 

. Efforts should be made by State Governments to open 
separate schools for girls wherever there is demand for 
them. 

3. Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co- 

educational or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs 
of girl students and women members of the teaching staff. 


nN 


Tue STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


The Commission has discussed the problem of languages in 
India at the secondary stage and made the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. The mother-tongue or the regional language should 
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generally be the medium of instruction throughout 
the secondary school stage, subject to the provision that 
for linguistic minorities special facilities should be made 
available on the lines* suggested by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. 

2. During the middle school stage, every child should be 
taught at least two languages. English and Hindi 
should be introduced at the end of the Junior Basic 
Stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the high and higher secondary stages, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the 
mother-tongue or the regional language. 


CURRICULUM AND Text-Boox 
CURRICULUM 


1,,At the middle school Stage, the curriculum should in- 
clude (i) Languages; (ii) Social Studies; (iii) General 
Science; (iv) Mathematics; (v) Art and Music; (vi) 

. Graft; and (vii) Physical Education. 

2. At the high school or higher secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupils. 

3. A certain number of core subjects should be common to 
all students whatever the diversified courses of study 
that they may take. These should consist of (i) Langu- 
ages, (ii) General Science, (iii) Social Studies, and (iv) a 
Craft. 

4, Diversified courses of study should include the following 
Seven groups : (i) Humanities, (ii) Science, (iii) Techni- 
cal subjects, (iv) Commercial subjects, (v) Agricultural 
subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) Home Sciences; as 


* Note—The Central Advisory Board of Education considered in 1949 the case of pupils 
belonging to certain minority groups and passed a resolution to the effect that if 
in a school there were at least 40 children speaking a language other than that of the 
rest of the scholars, arrangements must be made for their instruction in the mother 
tongue by appointing a teacher. If, however, the number of pupils speaking 
a language other than the regional or State language is sufficient to justify a 
Separate school in any area, the medium of instruction in such a school may be the 
language of the pupils. 


6. 
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and when necessary additional diversified courses may 
be added. 


. The diversified curriculum should begin in the second 


year of the high school or higher secondary school stage. 
TExt-Booxs 


With a view to improving the quality of text-books 
prescribed, a high power Text-Book Committee should 
be constituted which should consist of a high dignitary 
of the judiciary of the State, preferably a Judge of the 
High Court, a Member of the Public Service Commission 
of the region concerned, a Vice-Chancellor of the region, 
a headmaster or headmistress in the State, two distingui- 
shed educationists and the Director of Education. This 
Committee should function as an independent body. 


. A fund should be maintained from the amount realised 


from the sale of publications which may be utilised for 
awarding scholarships, and providing books and certain 
other amenities for school children. 


. The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear cri- 


teria for the type of paper, illustrations, printing and 
format of the book. 


. The Central Government should set up a new institution, 


or help some existing Art schools, to develop training 
in the technique of book illustration. 


. The Gentral and State Governments should maintain 


libraries of blocks of good illustrations which could be 
loaned to Text-Book Committees and publishers in 
order to improve the standard of book illustration. 


. Single text-books should not be prescribed for every 


subject of study, but a reasonable number of books 
which satisfy the standards laid down should be re- 
commended leaving the choice to the schools concerned. 


. In the case of languages, however, definite text-books 


should be prescribed for each class to ensure proper 
gradation. 


- No book prescribed as a text-book or as a book for general 


study should contain any passage or statement which 
might offend the religious or social susceptibilities of 
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‘any section of the community or might indoctrinate the 
minds of the young student with particular political or 
religious ideologies. 

14. Frequent changes in text-books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged. 


Dynamic METHODS or TEACHING 


The Commission emphasises the need of correct methods 
of teaching and makes the following recommendations in 
this connection : 

l. The methods of teaching in schools should aim not 
merely at the imparting of knowledge in an efficient 
manner, but also at inculcating desirable values and 
proper attitudes and habits of work in the students. 

2. They should, in particular, endeavour to create in the 
students a genuine attachment to work and a desire 

, to do it as efficiently, honestly and thoroughly as 
possible. 

3. The emphasis in teaching should shift from verbalism 
and memorization to learning through purposeful, 
concrete and realistic situations and, for this purpose, 
the principles of “Activity Method” and “Project 
Method” should be assimilated in school practice. 

4. Teaching methods should provide opportunities for 
students to learn actively and to apply practically the 
knowledge that they have acquired in the class-room. 
“Expression work’? of different kinds must, therefore, 
form part of the programme in every school subject. 

5. In the teaching of all subjects special stress should be 
placed on clear thinking and clear expression both in 
speech and in writing. 

6. Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the 
maximum quantum of knowledge possible and more 
at training students in the techniques of study and 
methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
effort and initiative, 

7. A well thought out attempt should be made to adapt 
methuds of instruction to individual students as 
much as possible so that dull, average and bright 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13: 


14, 
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students may all have a chance to progress at their 
own pace. 


. Students should be given adequate opportunity to 


work in groups and to carry out group projects and 
activities so as to develop in them the qualities neces- 
sary for group life and co-operative work. 


. As the proper use of a well-equipped school library is 


absolutely essential for the efficient working of every 
educational institution and for encouraging literary 
and cultural interests in students, every secondary 
school should have such a library; class libraries and 
subject libraries should also be utilized for this purpose. 
Trained librarians, who have a love for books and an 
understanding of students’ interests, should be pro- 
vided in all secondary schools and all teachers should 
be given some training in the basic principles of library 
work in the training college as well as through refresher 
courses. 


Where there are no separate Public Librarigs, the 
school libraries should, so far as possible, make their 
facilities available to the local public and all Public 
Libraries should have a special section for children 
and adolescents. 

In order to improve general standards of work in 
school, necessary steps should be taken to produce 
text-books as well as books of general reading which 
are of distinctly superior quality to the books at present 
available. 

Suitable literature for the guidance and inspiration of 
teachers should be produced by. the Education De- 
partments of all States and either the office of the 
Director of Education or one of the training colleges 
should be adequately equipped for the purpose. 

In order to popularize progressive teaching methods 
and facilitate their introduction, “experimental” and 
“demonstration” schools should be established and 
given special encouragement where they exist, so that 
they may try out new methods freely without being 
fettered by too many department restrictions. 
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THE EDUCATION oF CHARACTER 


The Commission discusses in some detail how the 
Students’ character can be built through proper discipline, 
religious and moral instruction and extra-curricular activi- 


ties 


and makes the following recommendations in this 


connection : 


1, 


Gis 


DISCIPLINE 


The education of character should be envisaged as the 
responsibility of all teachers and should be provided 
through every single aspect of the school programme, 


. In order to promote discipline personal contact bet- 


prefects or monitors and student-councils whose res- 
ponsibility will be to draw up a code of conduct and 
enforce its observance, should be introduced in all 


. Special importance should be given to group games 


and other co-curricular activities and their educational 
possibilities should be fully explored. 


Suitable legislation should be passed making it an 
election offence to utilise students below the age of 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
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7. The State should give adequate financial assistance 
to the Scout Movement and should help to secure 
suitable sites for Scout Camps; schools should, as far 
as possible, afford an opportunity for groups of their 
students to spend a few days every year at such camps. 

8. The N. C. C. should be brought under the Central 
Government which should take the responsibility for 
its proper maintenance, improvement and expansion. 

9. Training in First-Aid, St. John’s Ambulance and Junior 
Red Cross should be encouraged in all schools. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING IN SECONDARY ScHooLs 


With regard to the problem of guidance and counselling in 
secondary schools, the Commission has made the following 
recommendations : 

1. Educational guidance should receive much greater atten- 
tion on the part of educational authorities, 

2. In order to broaden the pupils’ understanding of the 
Scope, nature and significance of various occupations 
of industries, films should be prepared to show the nature 
of the work in various industries and this should be 
supplemented by actual visits. 

3. The services of trained guidance officers and career 
masters should be made available gradually and in an 
increasing measure to all educational institutions. ° 

4. The Centre should take up the responsibility of opening 
in different regions centres of training for guidance 
officers and career masters to which each State may 
send a number of teachers or other suitable persons for 
training. 


A New APPROACH To EXAMINATION AND EVALUATION 


In this connection the following recommendations have been 
made by the Gommission : 

1. The number of external examinations should be reduced 
and the element of subjectivity in the essay-type tests 
should be minimised by introducing objective tests and 
also by changing the type of questions. 
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. In order to find out the pupil’s all-round progress and 


to determine his future, a proper system of school records 
should be maintained for every pupil indicating the 
work done by him from time to time and his attaiaments 
in the different spheres. 

In the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be 
given to the internal tests and the school records of the 


pupils. 


. The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking 


should be adopted for evaluating and grading the work 
of the pupils in external and internal examinations and 
in maintaining the school records. 


. There should be only one public examination at the com- 


pletion of the secondary school course. 


. The certificate awarded should contain, besides the 


results of the public examination in different subjects, 
the results of the school tests in subjects not included in 
the public examination as well as the gist of the school 
records. 


- The system of compartmental examinations should be 


introduced at the final public examination. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Commission has made the following recommendations 


about the improvement of the teaching personnel : 


P 


yA 


A reasonably uniform procedure should be devised for the 
selection and appointment of teachers for all types of 
schools, 

In all privately managed institutions and in schools 
maintained by local boards there should be a small 
selection committee entrusted with the responsibility of 
recruiting the staff, with the headmaster as an ex-officio 
member. 

The normal period of probation for a trained teacher 
should be one year. 


- Teachers working in high schools should be graduates 


with a degree in education; those who teach technical 
subjects should be graduates in the subjects concerned 
with the necessary training for teaching it; teachers in 


a 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


as 
14, 
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higher secondary schools should possess higher quali- 
fications somewhat similar to those prescribed in some 
universities for teachers of the intermediate colleges, 
The teachers possessing the same qualifications and 
performing the same type of work, should be treated 
on a par in the matter of grades of salary irrespec- 
tive of the type of institution in which they are 
working. 

Special committees should be set up to review the scales 
of pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such 
scales of pay as will meet in a fair and just manner the 
varying cost of living. 


. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their 


own and their dependents’ future which will affect the 
efficiency of their work, the system of triple benefit 
scheme, pension-cum-provident fund-cum-Insurance, 
should be introduced in all States. 

Arbitration Boards or Committees should be established 
to look into the appeals and grievances of teachers and 
to consider matters relating to suspension, dismissal, etc., 


. The age or retirement inthe, case of physically fit and 


competent teachers may be extended to 60 with the 
approval of the Director of Education. 

The children of teachers should be given free education 
throughout the school stage. : 

Through a system of co-operative house building societies, 
teachers should be provided with quarters so as to enable 
them to live near the school and devote more time to the 
many sided activities of the school. 

Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps 
or to attend educational conferences, seminars, etc. 
should be given travel concessions and leave facilities. 
They should be given free medical attention and treat- 
ment in hospitals and dispensaries. 

The leave rules should, as far as possible, be uniform for 
all educational institutions. 

Opportunities should be provided on a generous scale 
for teachers to visit different institutions within the country 
and in special cases to go abroad on study leave for 
higher studies. 
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16. The practice of private tuitions by teachers should be 
abolished. 


17. Persons in high public positions should give special 
recognition to the teachers’ social status and the dignity 
of their profession. 

18. In order to attract persons of the right type to the res- 
ponsible position of the headmaster, the emoluments 
of the post should be made sufficiently attractive. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The Commission has discussed in detail the various problems 
of the administration of secondary education such as the 
inspection and management of schools, school buildings 
and equipment, hours of work, recruitment to public service, 
etc. but for our purposes it will be adequate if we mention 
a few significant recommendations that have been made. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


(1) The Director of Education in a State is generally subor- 
dinate to the Education Secretary who alone has access to the 
Minister for Education. But the Commission recommended 
that the Director of Education should have at least the 
status of a Joint Secretary and be mainly responsible for 
advising the Minister directly. 

(2) The departmental heads responsible for the different 
spheres of education should form a co-ordinating committee 


to ensure improvement and expansion in all the fields of 
education. 


(3) There should be a Board of Secondary Education con- 
sisting of not more than 25 members to deal with all matters 
of education at the secondary stage, with a sub-committee 
responsible for the conduct of examinations. 

(4) All States should have their own Advisory Boards of 
Education constituted on the lines of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education which should also continue to function as a 
co-ordinating agency on an all-India level. 
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INSPECTION. OF SCHOOLS 


(1) Special inspectors should be appointed to inspect the 
teaching of special subjects like Domestic Science, Art, Music, 
etc. 

(2) Inspectors should possess high academic qualifications 
and adequate teaching experience. In addition to direct 
recruitment they should also be drawn from (a) the teachers 
of ten years’ experience, (b) headmasters of high schools, 
and (c) duly qualified staff of training colleges who may be 
allowed to work in this capacity for a period of three to five 
years. 

(3) Three persons may be chosen from teachers or head- 
masters to visit the schools in the company of the Inspector 
and to spend two or three days with the Staff, discussing with 
them and with the school authorities all aspects of school life 
and problems. 


MANAGEMENT AND CONDITIONS or RECOGNITION oF SCHOOLS 


(1) Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly 
defined conditions which will ensure their proper running and 
maintenance of proper standards. 

(2) The Managing Boards of all schools should be registered, 
have definite rules of service, provide an endowment and levy 
scales of fees approved by the Department of Education in order 
to avoid undue competition among neighbouring schools. 
No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administration of the school. The 
school staff should be qualified and accommodation and 
equipment adequate. 


ScHooL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


(1) Secondary schools should be located in central places in 
rural areas, and away from the noise and congestion of the 
city in urban areas. 

(2) School buildings should be so designed as to provide an 
area of not less than ten square feet for each student in the 
classroom, the maximum number of students for each class 
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being 40 and for the whole school, 750. The design of school 
buildings and furniture should ensure functional efficiency 
and adjustment to Indian conditions. 

(3) Expert Committees should be appointed to lay down 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various 
types of diversified courses and workshops. 

(4) Co-operative stores for students and staff quarters for 
teachers should be provided. 


Hours or Work AND VACATIONS 


(1) The school hours may be so adjusted as not to interfere 
with the activities of the community and the general climatic 
and occupational conditions prevailing in the locality. 
School holidays need not be identical with public holidays 
as declared by the Government. 

(2) As a rule, the total number of working days should not 
be less than 200 a year. There should be at least 35 periods 
per week, each period being of 45 minutes’ duration. A 
half-day every week should be devoted to extra-curricular and 
social projects. 


RECRUITMENT To PUBLIC SERVICE 


A committee should be appointed to go irito the whole system 
of recruitment to public service and to consider how far the 
methods of recruitment could be improved and related 
to the different levels of education. Degree qualifications 
should be prescribed only for posts requiring high academic 
attainments, 


FINANCE 


The recommendations of the Commission about the problem 
of financing secondary education are the following : 

1. In matters connected with reorganisation and improve- 
ment of secondary education there should be close 
co-operation between the Centre and the States. 

2. In order to promote vocational education a Board 
of Vocational Education should be constituted at the 


10. 


es 


As 
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Centre consisting of the representatives of ministries 
concerned and other interests. ; 

A cess called the Industrial Education Cess should be 
levied, the amount collected being utilised for the 
furtherance of technical and vocational education at the 
secondary stage, 

A certain percentage of the net revenue from nationa- 
lised industries or concerns suth as railways, com- 
munications, posts and telegraphs, etc. should be 
made available for the promotion of technical education 
in certain fields. 


. Contributions for the development of secondary edu- 


cation should be exempted from the operation of the 
Income-tax Act. 


. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable. en- 


dowments should be diverted to educational purposes. 


. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for 


general educational purposes in the will of a deceased 
person should not be subject to any duty by the Centre 
and the whole of it should be appropriated to the educa- 
tional purpose. 

All educational institutions and the grounds attached 
thereto should be exempted from the levy of property 


taxes. 


. The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever 


possible, assign lands to schools for playgrounds, buildings 
or agricultural farms and other necessary purposes 
without any charge. 

The educational institutions which have to obtain 
necessary scientific apparatus, workshop appliances and 
books for the school library should be exempted from 
customs duty. 7 

The Centre should assume a certain amount of direct 
responsibility for the contemplated. reorganisation of 
secondary education and give financial aid for the 
purpose. 


RECENT TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


a result of the recommendations of the Secondary 


Education Commission, the reorganisation of secondary 
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education seems to have been taken up in right earnest all 
over India. Some of the important trends in the development 
of secondary education in recent years are discussed in the 
following pages. 


(a) LENGTHENING oF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE BY 
. A YEAR 

The Radhakrishnan University Education Commission 
recommended the institution of a three-year degree course 
preceded by twelve years’ schooling. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission also visualises a three-year middle school 
course followed by a four-year higher secondary stage 
after primary education of four or five years. In view of the 
fact that the junior Basic stage will consist of five years all 
over the country, this really means a school course of twelve 
years. But in actual practice, the scheme that has been 
generally followed in most States in India is a higher secon- 
dary stage of three years after eight years’ schooling. The 
main aim of the scheme is to ensure greater maturity and 
higher standard of scholastic achievement on the part of the 
Students passing out of our secondary schools. The high 
schools in most States are being raised to the higher secondary 
school status where the staff is generally better qualified. 
During the period of transition the students passing out of 
the high schools have to study for a year in the pre-university 
class before they can join the first year of the three-year degree 
course. 


(B) DIVERSIFICATION oF THE Courses OF INSTRUCTION 


Probably the most important change has been the intro- 
duction of diversified courses at the higher secondary school 
stage in place of the uniform high school course of earlier 
times. In addition to a number of core subjects, like 
Languages, General Science, Social Studies and a Craft, 
which every student must offer, there are seven optional 
groups : (1) Humanities, (2) Science, (3) Technical Subjects, 
(4) Commercial Subjects, (5) Agricultural Subjects, (6) Fine 
Arts, and (7) Home Sciences. A number of multipurpose 
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schools have been started all over India, about 1,600, by 
March 1961, providing instruction in several optional groups 
in addition to the teaching of the core subjects. Substantial 
financial assistance has been available from the Centre for the 
reconstruction of secondary education in the States, the 
total amount of Central assistance to State Governments 
in 1958-59 amounting to no less than Rs. 3.33 crores.® In 
order to provide suitably trained teachers for these multi- 
purpose schools, the Central Government are contemplating 
establishing during the Third Five-Year Plan four regional 
colleges, with an intake capacity of 200 per institution, to 
train teachers for Technology, Agriculture, Science, 
Commerce, Home Science, Fine Arts and Crafts. Each 
college will have a demonstration multipurpose school 
attached to it and will also organise in-service programmes 
in Guidance and Educational Administration. 

The aims of the multipurpose schools are well known— 
to provide diversified courses to suit the different aptitude 
and interests of the students, to train efficient personnel at 
the intermediate level for agricultural, industrial and technical 
programmes of the nation, and through compulsory craft, 
to bring about a change in the social outlook of our students, 
so that they realise the dignity of labour. It is claimed that 
the multipurpose school will remove “all invidious distinc- 
tions between students preparing for different courses, breaking 
down the sense of inferiority that is associated with voeational 
subjects and make it possible to plan the educational system 
on a truly democratic basis”. 


(c) CREATION OF THE ALL Inpra COUNCIL FOR SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


In 1955, the Government of India created an autonomous 
body called the All India Council for Secondary Education 
to help in the reorganisation of secondary education in the 
country. This Council initiated a few programmes aimed 
at improving the quality of secondary education. In 1959, 
the executive function of the All India Council for Secondary 
Education was taken over by the Directorate of Extension 


9 The Annual Report of the Central Ministry of Education for 1958-59. 
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Programmes for Secondary Education administered direct 
by the Central Ministry of Education. While the pro- 
grammes of the old All India Council continue, the pattern 
of administration has changed, bringing about greater uniform- 
ity, rigidity and central control. Some of the programmes 
may be briefly mentioned : 


(1) DEPARTMENTS of EXTENSION SERVICES IN TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


In 1955 the All India Council for Secondary Education 
started Extension Services Departments in twenty-four selected 
Teachers’ Training Colleges in India. This number increased 
to 54 during the latter half of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The main aim of these Extension Services Departments was 
twofold: to bring the Teachers’ Colleges into more realistic 
contact with the school conditions and to enable neighbouring 
schools to get the advantage of the Specialist staff and better 
equipment of the Teachers’ Colleges. These Teachers? 
College Extension Departments have been organising a 
Variety of programmes, specially for Secondary school teachers 
in service, in their respective areas. The programmes general- 
ly include refresher courses, seminars, conferences and 
workshops for teachers, demonstration lessons in different 
subjects, loan of books and teaching aids from the Extension 
Department libraries, film shows, publication of literature 
on educational problems, etc. The Departments have also 
been helping and guiding the schools of their areas in planning 
and carrying out the experimental projects in which they 
happen to be interested. 


(2) ALL-ĪNDIA SEMINARS AND CONFERENCES 


During the last six years or so the All India Council 
for Secondary Education and the Directorate of Exten- 
sion Programmes for Secondary Education have organ- 
ised a large number of seminars for secondary school head- 
masters, teachers, training college lecturers, and others on the 
various problems of secondary education in the country. 
The reports of most of the seminars have also been published 
and widely circulated. Firstly the Council and later the 
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Directorate have been bringing out a monthly journal called 
Teacher Education dealing with the practical problems of 
secondary education in India. The seminars and the publi- 
cations mentioned above seem to have led several schools to 
make systematic efforts to improve their practices. 


(3)IMprovine Science TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The old All India Council for Secondary Education and 
the present Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education have done much to improve science teaching in- 
secondary schools. In addition to organising a large number 
of All-India and State-level workshops for secondary school 
teachers of science, they have provided funds for starting 
school science clubs. The purpose of a school science club 
is to enable students to make things of scientific interest during 
their leisure time with such assistance from their teachers as 
they may need. Among other purposes of science clubs are 
stimulating students’ interest in the study of science, supple- 
menting and strengthening regular science teaching in the school 
and the discovery of scientific talent in the country. Many 
of the Teachers’ College Departments of Extension Services 
also have central science clubs for their areas. These have 
tried to train science teachers in running school science 
clubs and provided help and guidance to the neighbouring 
schools which have science clubs of their own. By the end 
of the Third Plan all the 18,000 secondary schools will provide 
instruction in General Science while about 4,000 schools 
will have provision for teaching elective science also. Gener- 
ous grants will be available for equipping science laboratories 
in schools, 


(4) IMPROVING THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


Some effort has also been made to improve the system of 
internal and external examination at the secondary stage in 
India. Both the All India Council and the Directorate 
have had an Evaluation Unit. With the help of this Unit a 
large number of evaluation workshops have been organised 
all over India both for secondary school teachers and lecturers 
in Teachers Colleges. The basic aim of these workshops 
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has been to enable the participants to work out the objectives 
of each school subject in concrete, specific terms, preferably 
in terms of student “behaviour changes”, and then enable 
them to see the close relationship between the objectives 
and the methods of teaching on the one hand and between 
the objectives and the examinations on the other. Help 
in this connection has also been available from specialists 
in evaluation techniques from the United States like Dr. 
Benjamin S. Bloom and others. Most of the States of the 
Indian Union are planning to have evaluation units of their 
own and some Boards of Secondary Education in India 
have already taken steps to introduce objective-based test 
items in their public examinations. In several States the 
regular work done by the students of the high school, and 
higher secondary, classes during the whole year is also taken 
into consideration for determining their success in the 
public examination at the end of the secondary stage. 


a 


(D) EsTABLISHMENT oF Post-Basic SCHOOLS 


If the Basic pattern of elementary education is to succeed, 
there should be suitable schools at the secondary and higher 
secondary stages also to ensure proper co-ordination and 
integration. So far most of the children from junior and 
senior Basic schools have had to join ordinary schools which 
have all along been run on entirely different lines. After 
Independence, a few post-Basic schools have been started, 
about 30 in all by 1957-58, to provide secondary education 
in harmony with the principles and practices of Basic elemen- 
tary education. In our higher secondary schools also a 
craft has been made compulsory for all. But these half- 
hearted measures do not seem to have yet touched the 
fringe of the real problem of the integration of the Basic and 
secondary school stages. 


(E) PROVISION or EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
With the introduction of the diversified courses at the 


secondary stage, it became necessary that adequate educa- 
tional and vocational guidance should be available to ensure 
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the selection, by thestudents, of courses suited to their abilities 
and aptitudes, and, later at the end of the secondary stage, 
to enable them to select suitable jobs. Some work in this 
direction has already been started with the establishment 
of the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
and a few State bureaux. During the Third Plan itis proposed 
to have a whole-time Guidance Counsellor in each multi- 
purpose school offering four or more elective courses. In 
all other high or higher secondary schools one member of 
the staff will be partly relieved of his teaching load in order 
to perform the duties of a career master. 


(F) EFFORTS To Improve STANDARDS IN ENGLISH 


After the first flush of Independence when sober voices were 
almost drowned by the noisy demands for the abolition of 
English at the secondary stage, it began to be realised that 
English as a foreign language should continue anq that 
serious efforts should be made to check its fast deteriorating 
standards. At the instance of the British Council experts in 
India, the Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education and most of the Teachers’ College Departments 
of Extension Services have been advocating the Structural 
Approach to the teaching of English to beginners. A list 
of basic structures for the first three years’ course in English 
and a vocabulary of more than three thousand words have 
been selected and graded. A Central Institute of English 
has been established at Hyderabad to train English teachers 
for secondary schools. The U.P. also -has its Institute of 
English at Allahabad, and several other States are planning 
to start similar institutes. 


(G) DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION OF HINDI 


During recent years much stress has been laid on the im- 
provement of standards in Hindi in Hindi-speaking areas and 
on the propagation of Hindi in non-Hindi-speaking areas. 
Lists of technical and scientific terms have been prepared 
to facilitate the writing and translation of text-books in Hindi. 
The Centre has offered to pay the full expenditure for setting 
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up Training Colleges for Hindi teachers in non-Hindi-speak- 
ing States. A Central Institute of Hindi has also. been 
established at Agra to provide facilities for research and 
advanced training of Hindi teachers. This Institute is 
intended to function more or less on the same lines as the 
Central Institute of English, Hyderabad. 

An idea of the progress of secondary education after 
Independence may be had from the following statistics :19 


PROGRESS or SECONDARY EDUCATION IN Inpra 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 
Number of High/ A 
Higher Secondary 


Schools 7,288 10,838 14,000 18,000 
Number of Multi- 
purpose Schools — 367 1,600 1,800 


Number of pupils 

in the age group 

14-17. 12,00,000 20,00,000 30,00,000 44,00,000 

Percentage of stu- 

dents in the age- 

group 14-17 who 

are actually in 

schools 5.4 8.1 12.6 15.0 
(expected) 


First Plan Second Plan Third Plan 
(1951-56) (1956-61) (1961-65) 
(Rs. in crores) 
Financial Allocation to 
Secondary Education 21.94 51.00 90.00 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Secondary education is the most important stage in our system 
of education. It is the stage which marks the completion of 
education for the large majority of our students. Further, 


19 The Education Quarterly, Winter, 1960, p. 320. 
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it is the secondary schools that supply teachers to ‘primary 
schools and students to the universities. Thus an inefficient 
system of secondary education is bound to affect adversely 
the quality of education at all stages. But in spite of its 
importance, secondary education did not receive before 
Independence the attention that it deserved. There were 
appointed several Education Commissions like the Indian 
Education Commission, the Sadler and Radhakrishnan 
Commissions, but they dealt primarily with the problems of 
primary and university education. The Secondary Education 
Commission of 1952-53 has for the first time devoted itself 
exclusively to a thorough examination of the problems of 
secondary education in India. 

Secondary education has been, so far, the responsibility of 
the Provinces or the States. It has, therefore, not been possible 
to reorganise it in the interests of the country as a whole. But 
the Centre, which has the duty of maintaining proper standards 
in higher education, cannot discharge its function without 
giving careful consideration to the level of efficiency attained 
at the secondary stage. The Secondary Education Commission 
has, therefore, rightly stressed the need of the closest co- 
operation and co-ordination between the Centre and the 
States, the duty of the former being “the training of the teach- 
ers, the formulation of educational and vocational tests, 
the production and selection of better text-books, and the 
training of technicians”. 

Before Independence the aim of secondary education had 
been virtually the preparation of pupils for higher education 
in colleges. The Commission has rightly emphasized the 
need of the reorientation of the aims and objectives of secondary 
education. According to the Commission, the aims should 
include training in democratic citizenship, improvement of 
vocational efficiency and development of personality—aspects 
which have been consistently ignored in the development of 
modern secondary schools in India. 

The Commission discusses in detail almost all the important 
problems of secondary education such as the Organisational 
` Pattern of Secondary Education, the Study of Languages, the 
Curriculum in Secondary Schools, the Dynamic Methods of 
Teaching, the Education of Character, Guidance and Counsel- 
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ling in Secondary Schools, Examination and Evaluation, the 
Improvement of the Teaching Personnel, the Administration 
and Finance of Secondary Education etc., and makes valuable 
recommendations about each problem. Most of the sugges- 
tions, however, are of a very general nature, without 
specific and detailed recommendations about the particular 
steps that must be taken in order to solve a problem. The 
chapter on the Dynamic Methods of Teaching, for example, 
discusses the general principles of the right method, but 
makes no specific suggestions, even by way of illustration, 
about how at least some important school subjects should be 
taught in order to achieve the aims and objectives of secondary 
education. The Commission does visualise the new type of 
the secondary school needed by our country; but the real 
problem is how the existing secondary schools can be gradually 
converted into the desirable type. The Commission does not 
provide adequate guidance in the actual steps that must be 
taken to make the transition as smooth as possible. The 
Commission points out the goal, but does not adequately tell 
us how to reach it. The members of the Commission were 
probably so busy visiting numerous places and people during 
the short time at their disposal that they could not adequately 
study each specific problem and make concrete suggestions for 
its solution. 

The secondary school, as the Commission visualises it, 
will “provide for its pupils a rich, pleasant and stimulating 
environment which will evoke their manifold interests and 
make life a matter of joyful experiences”. Under proper 
encouragement, students can “carry out minor repairs, 
white-wash school rooms, keep the school garden and com- 
pound in good shape, paint and polish the furniture, decorate 
the bare walls of their rooms with charts, pictures and illustra- 
tions and enliven them with flowers, wherever this loveliest 
of Nature’s gifts is available”. This will not only give the stu- 
dents a new feeling towards their school, but also cultivate 
a love of neatness and beauty and artistic taste which are 
at present lacking in some of our youth. 

The secondary school of the future must be “an ‘activity 
school’, because activity has an irresistible appeal for every 
normal child and is his natural path to the goal of knowledge 
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and culture’. The school will, therefore, “devote special 
attention to craft and productive work and thus. redress the 
balance between theoretical and practical studies which has 
been upset for many years”, The school will also build up a 
living library and an efficient library service. “The library 
will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual and literary 
life of the reorganised school and play the same part vis-a-vis 
all other subjects as the laboratory plays for science subjects 
or the workshop for technical subjects.” 

The reformed secondary school will be organised as a 
community, as “a small community within a larger community, 
and its success and vitality will depend on the constant inter- 
play of healthy influences between it and the larger community 
outside”. The teachers will also develop a new orientation 
towards their work, by looking upon it not “as an unpalatable 
means of earning a scanty living, but as an avenue through 
which they are rendering significant social service as well as 
finding some measure of self-fulfilment and self-expression”. 
The school will modify its methods and system of examination 
and will enjoy greater freedom in the matter of organising the 
syllabus, selecting text-books and adopting teaching methods. 
In short, the schools will be transformed “into social commu- 
nities where the healthy normal motives and methods of group 
work are in operation and children have an opportunity of 
learning by doing, of gaining meaningful social experiences, 
and thereby being trained in the supreme art of living”. 

As we have already seen, serious attempts are being made 
to implement the recommendations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission. The allocation of funds to secondary 
education has been increasing during the successive plans 
and the enrolment in the high and higher secondary schools 
has also increased phenomenally from 12 lakhs to 30 lakhs 
between 1951 and 1961. But the reformed secondary 
school visualised by the Secondary Education Commission is 
as distant as ever. The programme of converting high schools 
into higher secondary schools does not seem to have proceeded 
fast enough, there still being four times!! as many high schools 


u During 1956-57 there were 2,308 Higher Secondary Schools and 10,301 
High Schools in the country. See Education in the States, 1957-58, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, p.2. 
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‘as higher secondary schools in the country. The establish- 
ment of multipurpose schools and the proposed diversi- 
fication of courses at the secondary stage have not been very 
effective. Most of the multipurpose schools do not offer 
more than two optional courses—Humanities and Science, 
A very small percentage offer several optional courses and have 
adequate staff and equipment for proper instruction. But the 
measures proposed in the Third Five-Year Plan of establishing 
four regional training colleges for training teachers for various 
optional courses of the multipurpose schools and of providing 
adequate educational guidance to students for selecting 
courses according to their aptitudes and abilities are likely 
to improve the situation considerably. The claim, however, 
that the multipurpose school will change pupils’ social out- 
look and eliminate class distinctions does not seem to be suppor- 
ted by American experience of the comprehensive school 
or British experience of the multilateral school. 

The All India Council for Secondary Education and the 
Teachers College Departments of Extension Services have been 
doing very good work for the improvement of secondary 
education in the country. But they have not been able to 
cover the vast majority of secondary schools, specially in our 
rural areas. Only a small percentage of secondary schools 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Teachers’ Colleges with 
Departments of Extension Services seem to have benefited. 
There is a great need for increasing the number of these 
Departments of Extension Services so that every Teachers 
College has one, but the Third Five-Year Plan is silent about 
it altogether, 

The movement of Examination Reform is gathering momen- 
tum, but we shall have to wait for some time before palpable 
results are visible. At present, however, the University and 
Board High and Higher Secondary School Examinations 
continue to take a heavy toll of the students, on an average 
fifty per cent students failing at these examinations every 
year. If these examination results are any measure of the 
improvement of standards, the standards continue to be low 
and the “wastage” as great as ever. 

During the short period of Independence, however, much 
spadework has been done. Both the Central and State 
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Governments are conscious of the difficult problems in educa- 
tion that face them. The standards at the secondary and higher 
stages are bound to be low if unmanageably large numbers of 
students continue to resort there, the institutions very often offer- 
ing courses that do not suitthem. But when the diversification 
of courses at the secondary stage becomes a reality and when 
adequate educational guidance is available to the students, 
much of our difficulty will no longer exist. But we should not 
be satisfied, as we seem to do, only if the expenditure on 
education increases, if the number of schools and the students 
in them increases and if we make good paper plans of improve- 
ment. In education, it is ultimately the quality that counts. 


PART FOUR 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGIATE OR 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


CHAPTER XVII 
EARLIER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


ALTHOUGH the indigenous institutions of higher learning 
that existed in ancient or medieval India did not influence 
the development of modern universities at all, it may 
be helpful to have some idea of their working. The ancient 
Aryans had a well-developed system of higher education, 
the standard of which was by no means lower than that of 
modern universities and colleges. 

Corresponding to the colleges of modern times, there were 
in ancient India Acharya-kulas or Gurukulas or Ashrams. 
Individual scholars of fame attracted students from far and 
near and taught them at their residence. The Gurukulas 
were generally single-teacher institutions where the Vedas, 
the rituals, literature, astronomy, medicine, archery, principles . 
of warfare, etc., were taught. It is thus clear that these 
Gurukulas provided instruction not only in religious matters 
but also in a much wider range of subjects. Numerous 
references to these institutions are found scattered in the 

_ Upanishads and other Brahmanic literature. 

There also existed in ancient India many parishads or assem- 
blies of renowned scholars who were specialists in different 
branches of learning. Disputable points in connection with 
religion or learning were referred to them, and their decision 
generally closed the controversies. Individual students also 
approached these parishads for a recognition of their attain- 
ments, presumably after a test. In course of time these 
farishads came to have regular students who stayed to study 
different subjects under the guidance of several teachers. 
Kuru, Panchala, Videha, Matsysa, Ushinara, Takshila, Nai- 
misharanya, etc. became famous for their parishads. These 
parishads later developed into famous universities. 
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By the seventh century B.c, Takshila had attained great 
fame as a university and attracted pupils from such distant 
places as Rajagriha and Banaras. There is a famous story 
of a Prince of Banaras who travelled all the way to Tak- 
shila to study there. The curriculum included, besides the 
Vedas and the Vedangas, such subjects as medicine, surgery, 
astronomy and. astrology, agriculture, accountancy, archery 
and snake-charming. 

Holy places of pilgrimage, like Banaras and Kanchi, which 
were visited every year by pious Brahmins and scholars from 
all over the country also developed in course of time into 
famous seats of learning. Banaras retained its fame as an 
educational centre till the middle ages. 

Buddhist Viharas in later times also became great centres 
of learning. Originally meant for the education of the Bud- 
dhist monks only, they were later thrown open to the laity 
also. Modern Bihar had so many Viharas that it has borrowed 
its name from them. These Buddhist Viharas were different 
from ancient Gurukulas in several respects. While the ancient 
Gurukulas taught only the members of high caste Hindus, 
the Buddhist monks were recruited from all ranks of society. 
The Viharas were, therefore, more democratic in their out- 
look. Again, while the Gurukulas were single-teacher insti- 
tutions, the Viharas were corporate educational organisations 
and provided education on a wider and more liberal basis. 

Some of these Viharas developed into great Buddhist 
universities which attracted students from beyond the borders 
of India, from Ceylon, China and Central Asia. The uni- 
versities of Purushapura (Peshawar in the Punjab), Nalanda 
(in Bihar), Vikramshila (in Bengal), Kanchi (in Madras), 
and Vallabhi (in modern Kathiawad) were some of the 
famous ones. I-Tsing lived and studied at Nalanda for about 
ten years, and has left a vivid description of that Buddhist 
university. At the height of its glory, Nalanda had one thous- 
and teachers and ten thousand students. The curriculum 
included not.only Buddhist scriptures but also the Vedas, 
Brahmanic literature, grammar, logic, medicine, and other 
subjects. The university had a learned scholar as its Dwarpala 
who administered to the candidates a stiff test before admission. 

Most of these universities disappeared during the Muslim 
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period. When inquiries into the indigenous state of education 
were made in the first half of the nineteenth century, only tols 
existed among the Hindu institutions of higher learning. At these 
tols Brahmin teachers taught in the traditional manner of the 
Gurukulas. W. Ward! found about 30 tols in Nadia alone. 

In medieval times the Muslims established their own insti- 
tutions of higher learning known as Madrasahs (or Colleges), 
They were founded chiefly at the instance of Muslim rulers 
or their powerful noble men. Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Jaunpur, 
Rampur, Ajmer and Lahore were all famous for their Madra- 
sahs. Sher Shah, who later became king, was educated at 
the Madrasah of Jaunpur. The curriculum of these Madra- 
sahs included grammar, rhetoric, logic, law, history, philos- 
ophy, geometry, and astronomy, while poetry was a source of 
delight for all. The medium of instruction was generally 
Arabic. 

There was a tendency among these Madrasahs to specialize 
in different branches of learning, e.g. Rampur specialized 
in teaching logic and medicine, Lucknow in teaching theology, 
and Lahore in teaching astronomy and mathematics. 

All these places of higher learning, both Hindu and Muslim, 
brought the teachers and the students into close contact. 
The scholars loved and respected their teachers, who also 
treated the former as their own sons and looked after them 
and nursed them in case of illness. Kings and rich people 
contributed liberally towards the up-keep of these institu- 
tions, so that most students were also provided with free 
board and lodging. They were unlike the modern Indian 
institutions of higher education where students find their 
way not through the brains but through the purse. 

Owing to the unsettled political conditions in the country 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, most of the 
indigenous institutions of higher learning disappeared. When 
the British had consolidated their position in India, some of 
their officials in their private capacity turned their attention ~ 
to Indian education. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Calcutta Madrasah and the Banaras Sanskrit College 
were founded more to conciliate the influential classes among 


14 View of the History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindus, pp. 123 F. 
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the Hindus and the Muslims and to secure legal assistants 
to English judges than to foster native traditions of higher 
learning. This laid the foundation of the Orientalist policy 
of the Government in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when Oriental colleges were founded in several other places. In 
the meantime English education had been gaining in popularity 
owing to the efforts of the missionaries who regarded it as an 
excellent means of conversion, and of progressive Indians 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who advocated the propagation 
of Western knowledge through the medium of English. The 
first institution where instruction in higher European knowledge 
was given through the medium of English was the Hindu 
College established in 1817 through the joint efforts of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare. In 1818, three missionaries 
Carey, Marshman and Ward started a Mission College at 
Serampore which received a Charter from the king of Den- 
mark nine years later empowering it to confer degrees. In 
1820, the Bishop’s College was established at Sibpur, a suburb 
of Calcutta, by the Church of England Mission. In 1830, 
Alexander Duff started the General Assembly’s Institution, 
which soon grew into a college, After the Anglicist victory 
over the Orientalists, the Government also established several 
colleges—Hoogly College in 1836, Dacca College in 1841, 
Krishnagar College in 1845, and Berhampur College in 1853. 
The Government was also responsible for the foundation of the 
Medical College in 1835. Similar efforts, both by the missio- 
naries and by the Government, were made in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies also, though the number of colleges there 
was much smaller Thus on the eve of the establishment of 
the modern universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 
1857, there were 23 colleges of general learning, three medical 
colleges and one engineering college in the whole of India. 
But the teaching in these colleges was not always of the uni- 
versity standard because most of them contained classes 
“in which the alphabet was taught under the same roof with 
classes reading Shakespeare, the calculus, Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, and the Ramayana”.* In Madras, there was a 
high school which was called the “university”. It was raised 
to the status of Presidency College in 1852. So these colleges 
2 Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, p. 18. 
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before Wood’s Despatch were different from the affiliated 
colleges of the universities later on. 


Tue PROPOSAL FOR A UNIVERSITY AT CALCUTTA 


In 1845 the Council of Education, Bengal, made a proposal 
for the establishment of a central university at Calcutta 
on the model of London University. It also prepared a 


trifling expense to Government in the commencement; for 
in the course of a few years the proceeds of the ‘Fee Fund’ 
would be more than sufficient to defray every expense atten- 
dant upon the university.” 

“Tt would raise the character and importance of the whole 
Education Department in public estimation, and ultimately 
place the educated natives of this great empire upon a level 
with those of the Western world.” 

Although this proposal was supported by the Government 
of India, it was rejected by the Hon’ble Court on the ground 
that it was premature. 

Thus while, by the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
had come into existence in India a number of colleges where 
instruction in Western science and literature of a sufficiently 
high standard was given through the medium of English, 
there were no universities to supervise their work oF 
to examine their students. Only the Council of Education, 
which was entrusted about the year 1844 with the task of 
preparing an annual list of suitable students coming out 
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of these colleges for different categories of Government jobs, 
began to hold a competitive examination. But the missionary 
institutions did not generally co-operate on the grounds of 
partiality, and even dishonesty, of the organisers of these 
competitive tests. The Council of Education, therefore, made 
a proposal for a “central university” which, as we have seen, 
was not accepted by the Hon’ble Court of Directors. 


19 


CHAPTER XVHI 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH OF MODERN 
UNIVERSITIES (1854-1902) 


Woon’s Despatcu or 1854 


On the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Company in 1853, the Lord’s Committee reviewed the 
Company’s affairs in India. It examined a large number 
of witnesses on a number of questions, including the progress 
of education in this country. Several witnesses testified to the 
fact that native education was sufficiently advanced to justify 
the creation of universities. As a result, the Government 
educational policy was re-stated in the famous Despatch of 
1854 by Sir Charles Wood. 

While in 1845 the Court of Directors had rejected the 
proposal of the Council of Education, Bengal, for a central 
university at Calcutta, they now thought that the time had 
arrived “for the establishment of universities in India, which 
may encourage a regular and liberal course of education 
by conferring academical degrees as evidence of attainments 
in the different branches of arts and science, and by adding 
marks of honour for those who may desire to compete for 
honorary distinction”. They, therefore, sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of universities, on the model of London University, 
at Bombay and Calcutta and promised “to sanction the 
creation of an university at Madras, or in any part of 
India, where a sufficient number of institutions exist, from 
which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be sup- 
plied”. Senates consisting of “a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and Fellows” were to be responsible for “the management of 
the funds” and the framing of regulations. “The function 
of the universities” was only “to confer degrees upon” the 
students of the affiliated institutions after their examination, 
from which “subjects connected with religious belief” were 
to be carefully excluded. Affiliation was to be granted to all 
institutions “under the management of persons of every 
variety of religious persuasion” without discrimination. 
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Professorships were also to be instituted “for the purpose of the 
delivery of lectures in various branches of learning”, such as 
Law, Civil Engineering, vernacular languages “and perhaps 
also for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian” because of their value for 
a proper cultivation of the vernacular languages. Period- 
ical inspection of affiliated institutions and competitive exam- 
inations for scholarships were to promote “a spirit of hon- 
ourable rivalry, tending to preserve their efficiency”. The 
schemes of education were to “provide, in the Anglo-Verna- 
cular colleges, for a careful cultivation of the vernacular 
languages; and, in the Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruc- 
tion in the English and vernacular languages, so as to render 
the studies of each most available for that general diffusion 
of European knowledge which is the main object of education 
in India”, 

It is important to note here that Wood’s Despatch does 
not envisage the establishment of purely affiliating type of 
universities. It also recommended the institution of pro- 
fessorships “for the purpose of the delivery of lectures’ in 
various branches of learning,” specially in Law, Civil 
Engineering, vernacular and classical languages. But Lord. 
Dalhousie in his Minute on the Despatch of 1854 made a 
different suggestion. He said : 

“The Despatch suggests the institution of professorships, 
in connection with universities, of Law, Civil Engineering, 
the vernacular languages, and the learned languages of 
India. In Calcutta these professors either exist at present 
in connection with the Hindoo College, or will be estab- 
. lished in the new Presidency College, or in a separate 
Civil Engineering College. It may seem best that they 
should so remain and that they should not be connected 
with the university in any nearer manner, The univer- 
sity, as it is proposed to be constituted, will be ill suited 
for the superintendence of actual tuition, and, according to 
the strict model of the London University, should be con- 
fined to the function of examination and giving degrees.’’! 

Thus it came to pass that when the universities at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were established in 1857, 
they were purely of the affiliating type. 

1 Quoted by Prof. A, N. Basu : University Education in India, Appendix B, p. xiv. 
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The reason why the universities were not established 
immediately after Wood’s recommendation was that Lord 
Dalhousie thought that a further reference to the Home 
authorities was necessary for the clarification of certain 
doubts before the Government of India could give effect 
to the proposals for founding the universities. A com- 
mittee was, therefore, appointed in January 1855 to work 
out the details of the scheme, for establishing universities, 
for submission to the Board of Directors for their final approval. 

The Committee took full one year and a half and pre- 
pared a scheme which provided for an Entrance Examina- 
tion; it also provided for conferring degrees in Arts, Medi- 
cine, Law and Givil Engineering on students passing out 
from affiliated colleges. The scheme, however, did not 
deal with the problem of the constitution and government 
of the universities but confined itself to the consideration 
of regulations for holding examinations and conferring 
degrees. While the first university examination in London 
was called the Matriculation Examination, in India it was 
to be known as the Entrance Examination. Again, while 
the period between the Matriculation and the Degree Exam- 
ination in London was two years, in India it was to be 
four years, or in special cases, three years. Again, there was 
to be no examination for the Master’s degree which was to 
be conferred only on Honours graduates. The ‘philosophy 
of education” was to be one of the optional subjects for the 
Honours examination. 

The Committec’s plan’ was accepted by the Government 
of India in their Resolution of December 12, 1856, which 
also approved the draft of a Bill for the incorporation of the 
University of Calcutta. This Bill was piloted by Sir James 
Colvile through the Legislative Council and became law 
on January 24, 1857, when it also received the Governor- 
General’s consent. Similar Acts of Incorporation were passed 
for the Universities of Bombay and Madras the same year. 
Thus were established the first modern universities of India. 

The Incorporation Acts of the three universities were 
substantially the same except for some minor changes needed 
by local conditions. According to the preambles, the univer- 
sities were to be incorporated for : 
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l. “the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects 
of all classes and denominations......... -in the pur- 
suit of a regular and liberal course of education,” and 

2. “the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, 
the persons who have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of Literature, Science and Art, and of 
rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence 
of their respective attainments, and marks of honour 
proportioned thereunto.”’- 

The Senate of each university was to consist of the Qhan- 
‘cellor (the Governor-General or Governor of the Presidency), 
the Vice-Chancellor (to be appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council) and Fellows, some ex-officio and others nominated. 
The maximum number of the Fellows was not fixed, and 
in practice it happened that the teachers of affiliated colleges 
did not have adequate representation on the Senates. “The 
teachers were present, as it were, by accident, not by right, 
and many of the colleges in the mofussil were never 
represented at all.”? 

The Senate was responsible for the management of and 
Superintendence over all university affairs, for making and 
altering any bye-laws or regulations; for holding examina- 
tions; for appointing or removing from service all examin- 
ers, officers and servants of the university, etc. 

The executive authority was vested in the Syndicate 
which came into existence not by any provision of the In- 
corporation Acts but by the regulations framed by the Senate. 

Thus the hold of the Government on the universities 
was complete in every way. The needs of the various Goy- 
ernment departments for suitable men were kept in the 
forefront and so a university degree came to be con- 
sidered by all as a passport to Government service. The 
establishment of affiliating universities “did not in itself 
involve any increase in the teaching resources of the prov- 
ince or in the opportunities of study available for stu- 
dents; but only the institution of a series of administrative 
bodies for the definition of curricula and the conduct of 
examinations and, by these means, for the regulation and 
Supervision of the work of the colleges, to which the func- 

* The Calcutta University Commission Report. Vol. I, p. 451 
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tion of teaching was wholly reserved.’ One of the great 
considerations that led the Government of India to depart 
from the original proposal of Wood’s Despatch and establish 
purely affiliating universities was no doubt the small cost 
that these entailed. The only good they seem to have 
done during the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
that they co-ordinated the educational work throughout the 
country that was being carried on in different colleges 
through the institution of common examinations for degrees, 
But, at the same time, this also reduced all teaching to the 
uniform conventional methods and subjects. 


Tue Procress or UNIVERSITY Epucation (1857-1882) 


At the time of its establishment, the University of Calcutta 
had fourteen colleges in the Lower Provinces of Bengal and 
four colleges in the North-Western Provinces, while the 
Universities of Bombay and Madras had altogether three 
colleges with 405 students between them. The number of 

` colleges in 1882 was more than trebled. According to the 
Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 there 
were 27 colleges in Bengal (including six Oriental colleges), 
6 in Bombay, 25 in Madras, 11 in the North-Western Prov- 
inces, 2 in the Punjab and 1 in the Gentral Provinces. 

The number of the candidates for the Matriculation and 
Degree Examinations also steadily increased during this 
period. In 1857, 162 candidates passed the Calcutta Entrance 
Examination and 54 passed the Madras Matriculation 
Examination. The first Entrance Examination in Bombay 
was not held till 1859, when 122 students passed. Eleven 
years later, in 1867, the successful candidates numbered 
338 in Madras, 163 in Bombay and 814 in Bengal. About 
the year 1882 no fewer than 7,429 candidates appeared at 
the Entrance Examinations of the different universities 
and 2,778 were successful. According to H. R. James's 
calculations,‘ a total of 856 candidates graduated from 1858 
to 1870, over two-thirds belonging to Calcutta University alone. 

* See The Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. 1, Chapter 3, for detailed 

comments on the defects of affiliating universities. 

‘ Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 47. 
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In spite of the recommendations of Wood’s Despatch, 
very little attention was paid by the universities to the pro- 
motion of the vernacular languages. As Professor A. N. 
Basu has pointed out : ‘Up to 1862, Bengali (and for that 
matter every other modern Indian language) was a sub- 
ject for the B. A. examination (of Calcutta University): 
but from the following year the classical languages were 
substituted for the modern Indian languages. In all the 
three universities, English was the official language and 
the medium of instruction, and the language of the pcople 
had no place in the newly created temples of learning.”? 

A proposal was made in 1865 for the establishment of a ' 
university in the Punjab, specially for Oriental learning 
and for instruction through the medium of the vernacular 
language of the province. A university college was started 
at Lahore in 1869, and this was raised in 1882 to the status 
of a university. The special features of this university, 
as mentioned in the Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India 1897—1902,° were : . 

It conferred degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor of 
Oriental Learning on candidates who had gone through a 
course of training analogous to that prescribed for the 
examinations for the degrees in Arts, but through the 
medium, not of English, but of the vernacular. It con- 
ferred literary titles on candidates successful in its examina- 
tions in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian. It conducted Pro- 
ficiency and High Proficiency Examinations in vernacular 
languages. It granted native titles to students of Muslim 
and Hindu Law and Medicine. It maintained an Oriental 
College and a Law College. The Senate advised on educa- 
tional matters generally. 

Again, the Punjab University Incorporation Act em- 
powered the University to appoint its own professors and 
lecturers, but although, it did not take advantage of this 
provision immediately it worked more or less on the lines 
of the three older universities. 

The establishment of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 
Gollege at Aligarh about the year 1875 is of special signif- 

5 University Education in India, p. 36. 

® Vol. I, para 153. . 
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British suspicion of their Part in the uprising of 1857 led to 
their neglect by the State also. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, by 
his own example and writings, tried to remove the mis- 
understanding between the British and the Muslims, He 


lished Government as anybody else. In 1872, he formed 
the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College Fund Committee, 
` which received liberal contributions from the Muslim com- 
munity. This institution began in a small way with a few 
school classes, but later developed into the Aligarh Muslim 


Tue Inpian Epucation Commission or 1882 


The Government of India Resolution appointing the Com- 
mission did not authorise them “to enquire into the gen- 
eral working of the Indian universities”, The Commission, 
therefore, contented themselves with making only a few 
observations in connection with the improvement of the 
affiliated colleges. 

The Commission drew the attention of the Local Govern- 
ments to the need of “providing or extending the means of 
collegiate education” at several places and recommended 
that “the rate of aid to each college be determined by the 
Strength of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the 
efficiency of the institution, and the wants of the locality”. 
Special grants were also to be made “whenever necessary, 
for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, libraries, 
and other apparatus of instruction”, “To encourage diver- 
sity of culture, both on the literary and on the physical 
side,” larger colleges, Government or aided, had “to make 
Provisions for more than one of the alternative courses laid 
-down by the universities”. Indian graduates of European 
universities were to be more “largely employed than they 
have hitherto been in the colleges maintained by Govern- 
ment”, The principals of colleges could at their discretion 
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“admit to certain courses of lectures, in special cases, stud- 
ents who have not passed the examinations required by the 
universities’. 

For moral education “a moral text-book based upon the 
fundamental principles of natural religion” was to be pre- 
pared and the members of the staff were “to deliver to each 
of the college classes in every session a series of lectures on 
the duties of a man and a citizen”. 

While “fees at the highest rate consistent with the un- 
diminished spread of education should be levied in every. 
college aided by the State, no aided’ college should be 
required to levy fees at the same rate as that charged in 
a neighbouring . Government college.” Scholarship-holders 
as such were not to be “exempted from the payment of the 
ordinary fees’. The Local Governments were required to 
consider the advisability of establishing scholarships for 
“graduates reading for the M.A. degree” and “for distin- 
guished graduates to enable them to proceed to Europe 
for the purpose of practically studying some branch of 
mechanical industry”. . . 

Thus we see that the recommendations of the Indian Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882 about university education were of 
minor importance. Nothing was said about the relation of 
collegiate study to the practical needs of the students and of 
the community. The benefits of properly organised residen- 
tial facilities were mentioned but no suggestions for their 
expansion made. While recognising the value of the “system 
of instruction becoming more thorough and more scientific,” 
the Commission had no concrete propocals to offer, All 
this was no doubt because the Commission felt that these 
problems were outside their terms of reference. 

As far back as 1869, and in 1870, the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces submitted proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a Central College at Allahabad as the nucleus of a 
university for resident under-graduates. The ( overnment 
of India sanctioned the establishment of the c llege, but 
kept silent on the question of the university. With the co- 
operation of the chiefs and feudatories the Central College 
Was started in a hired building on July 1, 1872. The Indian 
Education Commission of 1882 suggested that the time had 
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come to establish a university in the United Provinces. The 
Punjab University also came into existence. All these factors 
led to a renewed demand for a university for the province. It 
was urged that the establishment of a local university would 
stimulate educational progress in a manner that a distant 
university like that of Calcutta could never do. As a result, 
the University of Allahabad was established in 1887. Although 
the Act of Incorporation imposed no limitations on the scope 
and activities of the university, the Lieutenant-Governor 
felt that at first “the university should confine its operations to 
the direction of the methods and aims of instruction; adapt- 
ing them to the needs, circumstances, provisions and predi- 
lections of the country, which is gradually recovering its 
place in the intellectual progress of India’.’ As a conse- 
quence, Allahabad also followed the practice of the original 
three affiliating Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 


‘Jur Expansion or CoLLEGIATE Epucation (1882-1902) 


The recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion of 1882 in connection with secondary education led to 
a rapid multiplication of high schools. As a consequence, 
there was a great increase in the number of students appearing 
- at the Entrance Examinations of the different universities 
and subsequently seeking admission to the colleges for higher 
education. Naturally the number of colleges also increased 
rapidly. The total number of colleges in 1882 affiliated to 
different universities was 68. The total reached in 1901-02 
was 179, including 32 in Indian States, 9 in Geylon and 2 in 
Burma. As many as 42 colleges, out of the 136 that existed 
in British India in 1901-02, were managed by Indians them- 
selves. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


According to the original proposals of Wood’s Despatch 
i the Indian universities were not to be of a purely affiliating 
type. They were to make their own arrangements for teach- 


7% The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1897-1902, Vol- 
I, par. 154. 


———— D 
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ing at least some subjects by appointing professors and 
lecturers. But the Government of India influenced, no 
doubt, by considerations of expenditure recommended the 
establishment of purely affiliating universities, which, accord- 
ingly, came into existence at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
The only good these affiliating universities seem to have done 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century was to co- 
ordinate the work of their affiliated colleges and bring it up to a 
uniformly high standard. They also conferred degrees on 
students as evidence of their levels of attainment in different 
subjects. But they also had defects which have been very 
ably discussed by the Calcutta University Commission in 
their report.* 

The establishment of the old affiliating universities “did 
not in itself involve any increase in the teaching resources 
ret Soe or in the opportunities of study for students; but 
only the institution of a series of administrative bodies, for 
the definition of curricula and the conduct of examinations, 
and by these means, for the regulation and supervision of 
the work of the colleges”. Elaborate regulations and exam- 
inations of the universities alone could not, adequately 
guarantee the continued efficient teaching of the institutions. 
Indeed, these tended to restrict the freedom of the teacher 
who, as a consequence, could not “do justice to the varying 
needs of the pupils”. “A university”, according to the Com- 
mission, “ought to be a place of learning, where a corporation 
of scholars labour in comradeship for the training of men and 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge.” According to 
this definition, the Indian’ universities in their first form were 
no true universities. Being “merely a group of administrative 
boards” and having “no direct contact with the real work of 
teaching”, the university “could contribute nothing to 
strengthen the intellectual resources of the colleges, and 
lite to stimulate free criticism and independent thought 
among teachers and students. With its uniform curricula, 
and its exaggerated emphasis upon examinations, the system 
reduced the colleges too much to the same pattern. ...-. . It 
often prevented the teacher within his subject from teaching 
the things he cared most about and understood best; it led the 


£ Vol. I, Chapter III, pars. 30-37. 
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student tovalue the discipline of his training not for its own sake, 
but mainly as a means for obtaining marketable qualifi- 
cations.” . . The only good the affiliating system could do was 
to give “to Government an impartial means of picking out 
young Indians of ability for the public service.” 

The universities also dominated the entire course of 
secondary education by means of the Entrance Examina- 
tion which kept in view only the needs of collegiate education. 
Indeed, the whole aim of secondary education almost became 
the preparation of the students for the University Entrance 
Examinations. The efforts to give secondary education a 
practical bias on the recommendation of the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 also did not succeed. The courses 
remained predominantly literary; and for want of otker 
openings, too many students continued to flock to the colleges 
although they lacked the ability to benefit by a higher type 
of literary education. : 

The policy of the universities was calculated to neglect 
the vernacular languages both in the affiliated colleges and 
in the high schools. We have seen how till 1862, the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta had Bengali or any other modern Indian 
language as a subject for the B.A. examination, but from that 
year a classical language was substituted for a modern Indian 
language. The position at the close of the ninéteenth century 
has been summed up by the Indian Universities Commission, 
1902.° The second compulsory language for the Intermediate 
Examination was usually defined as “an Eastern or Western 
classical or modern European language.” The university 
of Madras alone gave the option of a modern Indian language 
both at the Intermediate and the degree stage. 

The defects in the universities had grown to such an extent 
that Lord Curzon had to turn his attention to their reform 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


* See the Report, pp. 21-24. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE ERA OF UNIVERSITY REFORMS 
(From Curzon’s REFORMS TO INDEPENDENCE) 


Durine the last quarter of the nineteenth century there had 
been a great increase in the number of all kinds of institutions 
and the scholars reading in them. From the statistics given 
in the preceding chapters one is likely to conclude that the 
progress of education in India was very satisfactory. 

There had been no doubt, a great quantitative expansion, 
but the quality of education had greatly deteriorated. We 
have already discussed how the permission to aided institution 
to charge lower fees than those in similar Government insti- 
tutions in the neighbourhood had led to the multiplication of 
inefficient private schools and colleges some of which worked 
only for profit. Criticisms to the effect that education was 
“lacking accuracy and depth”, that the existing system was 
calculated to produce “mere machines of memory”, that 
whatever crammed book-knowledge the students might possess, 
they generally had “neither original ideas nor the power of 
observing or judging for themselves’’!, etc., were not wanting. 
The danger of over-production was pointed out by no less a 
person than Lord Lansdowne himself when he said, in 1889, 
“I am afraid that we must not disguise from ourselves that if 
our schools and colleges continued to educate! the youth of 
India at the present rate, we are likely to hear even more than 
we do at present of the complaint that we are turning out 
every year an increasing number of young men whom we 
have provided with an intellectual equipment, admirable in 
itself, but practically useless to them, on account of the small 
number of openings which the professions afford for gentle- 
men who have received this kind of education.’”? 

These voices of warning had gone unheeded with the result 
that Lord Curzon, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
found the state of Indian education very unsatisfactory, indeed. 


1 Quoted by H.R. James : Education and Statesmanship in India, p. 63. 
2 Ibid, p. 62. 
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He set out to reform matters not without a good deal of 
misunderstanding and opposition. In September 1901, Lord | 
Curzon called a Conference of the Provincial Directors of 
Public Instruction at Simla and discussed with them all aspects 
of Indian education. One can only guess what took place at 
this Conference because the proceedings were never published. 
It caused much resentment among Indians. While the mis- 
sionaries were represented at this Conference, Indian educa- 
tionists were excluded. The secretive nature of the Con- 
ference together with the exclusion of Indian educationists 
led to suspicion about the real motives of the Government. 

Moreover, by the close of the nineteenth century, the 
Indian people had begun to be conscious of their 
political rights and of the need for a national system 
of education. The Indian National Congress had 
been founded in 1885, and through its efforts Indians 
were gradually becoming nationally minded and politically 
conscious. Nationalist institutions like the D. A. V. 
College, Lahore, Swami Shraddhanand’s Gurukul at Har- 
dwar, Rabindranath’s Brahmacharyashrama at Santiniketan 
and Mrs. Besant’s Central Hindu College at Banaras had 
already been founded for imparting through the medium of the 
people’s own mother-tongue an education closely related to 
Indian culture, A thoughtful section of the people had already 
become extremely critical of the new system of education 
and was voicing its discontent through the press and the plat- 
form. In this atmosphere it was impossible for Lord Curzon 
to effect any reform without taking the people of India 
into his confidence—a thing which he constantly refused to 
do and, in the words of J.R. Cunningham, “left education a 
battlefield’. 


Inpian UNIVERSITIES Commission, 1902 


In January 1902, Lord Curzon appointed an Indian Uni- 

versities Commission “to inquire into the condition and 

prospects of the universities established in British India; to 

consider and report upon any proposals which have been , or 
* Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S.O’Malley), p. 166. 
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may be, made for improving their constitution and work- 
ing; and to recommend to the Governor-General in Council 
such measures as may tend to elevate the standard of uni- 
versity teaching, and to promote the advancement of learn- 
ing”. When the appointment of the Commission was an- 
nounced, it again contained no Indian representative. The 
names of Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee and Syed Hassan Bilgrami 
were added only as a result of an after-thought. So Indians 
were as suspicious and critical of this Commission as they 
had been of the Simla Conference a few months before. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION 


The Commission briefly traced the history of the colleges 
and universities in British India and made the following 
important recommendations : 


TEACHING UNIVERSITIES (i 

While the undergraduate students were to be “left, in the 
main, to the colleges,” the universities should “justify their 
existence as teaching bodies by making further and better 
provision for advanced courses of study”. They were to 
appoint their own lecturers, provide their own libraries and 
laboratories, and have residential quarters for students from 
distant places. There was to be a central college, under 
the direct supervision of a university, to which the affiliated 
colleges could send their advanced students for study and 
some of their best teachers for teaching. 


ENGLISH 


Notwithstanding the prominent position given to English 
throughout the secondary and university courses, the Gom- 
mission found the results “most discouraging”. “Students 
after Matriculation”, the Commission said, “are found to be 
unable to understand lectures in English when they join a 
college. In some cases the difficulty is said to disappear 
after a short time; but it appears to be the case that many 
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Students pass through the entire university course without 
acquiring anything approaching to a command of the language, 
and proceed to a degree without even learning to write a letter 
in English correctly and idiomatically”. The Commission 
traced the evil to the teaching of English in the schools and re- 
commended “that the study of English should not be permitted 
to be begun till a boy can be expected to understand what he 
is being taught in that language, that’ the classes at schools 
should be of manageable size, and that teachers whose mother 
tongue is not English should be passed through a training 
college where they may be tested in expression and elocution 
by an Englishman before they are given certificates to teach”. 
Tt was undesirable in the Commission’s opinion to prescribe 
text-books in English at the Entrance Examination, because 
this led to cramming. The Entrance course could be described 
in general terms, a list of books being given be way of illustra- 
tion. The standard of degree examinations was to be raised 
So that students could not pass them merely by acquiring 
second and third-hand information through text-books, 
annotations or criticisms of literary works. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES OF THE EAstT 


While the Commission realised “the need for a more careful 
study of vernacular languages”, they were not in favour 
of allowing “a student to Study a vernacular in substitution 
for a classical language”, but preferred the plan of introducing 
a vernacular language combined with English as a subject 
for the M.A. degree. The study of a classical language was 
valuable because it contained a rich literature, provided a 
good mental training and was helpful in the improvement of 
allied vernaculars. Teachers of Sanskrit should have a critical 
knowledge of the subject and be acquainted with Western 


construe an unseen Passage, much less write Arabic prose”. 
Though the standard in Persian was better, the Commission 
were not satisfied “that the teaching of that language is as 
efficient or in as efficient hands as it might be”. They were 
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“Sof opinion that no graduate should have it in his power to 
take the higher or Master’s degree in Persian alone”. One 
of the other classical languages or Urdu was to be made com- 
pulsory in all such cases. 


THE VERNACULAR LANGUAGES OF INDIA 


As already mentioned, the vernacular languages of India 
were not to be “recognized as second languages side by side 
with allied classical languages for any of the university exam- 
inations above the Entrance”, and they were to be intro- 
duced in combination with English as a subject for the M.A. 
examination. The M.A. examination in the vernacular was 
to be of “such a character as to ensure a thorough and scholarly 
study of the subject”. The inclusion of vernacular languages 
in the M. A. course and the establishment of university 
professorships in them were bound to encourage their study. 
The Commission did not recommend to other universities 
the practice of the Punjab, where students could study for their 
Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning degrees {equivalent 
to B. A. and M. A. ‘courses on the English side) through the 


medium of Urdu. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Although the Commission realized that “the greatest evil 
from which the system of university education suffers im 
India is that teaching is subordinated to examination, and 
not examination to teaching”, they regarded university exam- 
inations as a necessary evil and were not in favour of individ- 
ual colleges holding their own examinations and conferring 
their own degrees. They were also against the suggestion 
that the Intermediate Examination should be abolished, and 
one year should be added to the school course followed by a 
three-year degree course. “We do not approve of the sugges- 
tion”, they said, “that the student would gain by spending a 
year more at school if this involves his spending a year less 
at college.” 

The Commission wanted to discourage the practice of ap- 
pearing privately at university examinations. They said, 
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“No private student should be admitted to the Intermediate 
examination, or to the examination for the degree of B.A, 
or B.Sc. unless by a special order of the Senate, to be justi- 
fied by reasons to be recorded in each case at the time of 
making the order.” In order to popularise the School Final 
Examination which the Government had in contemplation, 
the Gommission thought “that it would be of great benefit 
to the universities if the Government would direct that the 
Matriculation Examination should not be accepted as a pre- 
liminary or full test of fitness for any post in Government 
service”, 


THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES Act, 1904 


Certain recommendations of the Indian Universities Com- 
mission of 1902 which referred to the constitution and func- 
tions of the universities were incorporated in the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904. Lord Curzon explained to the 
Legislative Council the main principles of the Indian Uni- 
versities Bill as follows : 

“Its main principle is......., to raise the standard of 
education all round, Particularly of higher education. What 
we want to do is to apply better and less fallacious tests 
than at present exist, to stop the sacrifice of everything in 
the college which constitute our university system to cram- 
ming, to bring about better teaching by a superior class of 
teachers, to provide for closer inspection of colleges and 
institutions which are now left practically alone, to place the 
government of the universities in competent, expert and enthu- 
siastic hands, to reconstitute the Senates, to define and regulate 
the powers of the syndicates, to give Statutory recognition to 
elected fellows who are only appointed on sufferance,...... 
to show the way by which our universities which are merely 
examining boards can ultimately be converted into teaching 
institutions; in fact, to convert higher education in India 
into a reality instead of a sham”. 

Some of the most important changes proposed were as 
follows : 

According to Section 3 of the Act the functions of the uni- 
versities were enlarged so as to include also “the instruction 
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of students, with power to appoint university professors and 
lecturers, to hold and manage educational endowments 
to erect, equip and maintain university libraries, laboratories 
and museums, to make regulations relating to the residence and 
conduct of students, and to do all acts........ which tend 
to the promotion of study and research”, 

According to the then existing Acts of Incorporation the 
fellows of a university were to be appointed for life by the 
Government and the Senate could be of any size. But the 
Indian Universities Act laid down that the fellows of a uni- 
versity must number between fifty and a hundred and that a 
fellow could hold office only for five years. 

The original Acts of Incorporation provided for no elec- 
tive element in the university senates, the whole of which 
was to be either ex-officio or nominated. The Indian Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 admitted the principle of election. The 
older Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras could 
have 20 elected fellows each while the rest could elect only 
15 each. But even now 80 or 85 per cent of the members of 
a senate were to be nominated by the Government. 

According to Section 15 of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904, “the executive government of the university shall 
be vested in the syndicate, which shall consist of 

a) the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman; 

b) the Director of Public Instruction for the province. .; 

c) not less than seven or more than fifteen ex-officio or 

ordinary fellows elected by the senate or by the facul- 
ties Seid Hi 

Adequate representation on the syndicate was to be given 
to the “Heads of, or Professors in, colleges affiliated to the 
university”. 

The Indian Universities Act, 1904, sought to tighten uni- 
versity control over the affiliated colleges by providing for 
their periodical inspection by the syndicates or their nominees 
and by making the conditions for the affiliation of colleges 
stricter. Among the conditions of affiliation were that the 
governing body managing a college should be “regularly 
constituted”, “the qualifications of the teaching staff and the 
conditions of their tenure of office’ should be reasonable, 
the college and hostel buildings should be suitable, there 
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should be due provision for a library, and that, in case of any 
branch of experimental science, for “a properly equipped 
laboratory or museum”, the college should have adequate 
financial resources and its scale of fees, because of an unfair 
competition with those of a neighbouring college, should not 
be injurious to the interests of education. Before granting 
affiliation, the syndicate was to satisfy itself on all these points 
by means of a local inquiry. 

According to the former acts of incorporation, the senate 
of a university was authorised to make all regulations subject 
only to the approval of the Government. But the Indian 
Universities. Act of 1904 provided that the Government 
could not only approve the regulations framed by the senate 
but could also make such additions and alterations as might 
be necessary, and even frame regulations if the Senate failed 
to do so within a specified period. 

Before the Universities Act of 1904, two colleges in the 
same locality could be affiliated to two different universities, 
but Section 27 of this Act laid down : “The Governor-General 
in Council may, by general or special order, define the terri- 
torial limits within which, and specify the colleges in respect of 
which, any powers conferred by or under the Act of Incor- 
poration or this Act shall be exercised.” 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Curzon’s analysis of the defects of higher education in India 
was masterly. He found “the monstrous and maleficent 
spirit of cram” dominating it. The sole aim of students was 
to pass examinations and qualify for employment. The 
teachers cared more for the pass percentages than for the moral 
‘and mental development of their pupils. J. R. Cunningham 
has aptly summarised the defects thus : “Standards were 
everywhere in need of improvement—standards of teaching, 
of examination, of staffing, of accommodation, of equipment, 
of recognition, of affiliation, of control. Administration was 
in the hands of unwieldy bodies, the senates, entrusted with 
their duties for life and chosen for every reason except that of 
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educational fitness. The universities and their colleges 
were a mere conflict of jarring atoms.’ 

Curzon set about to reform these defects with a scornful 
attitude which antagonised those who could have been help- 
ful. To quote J. R. Cunningham again, “Too scornful in his 
reprobation of what seemed to him unworthy, too little con- 
cerned to search out and develop what was sound and native 
to the soil in the systems and practices which he condemned, 
he fell far short of the achievement which might have been his, 
had his temperament enabled him to win the sympathies 
of the people and enlist their co-operation in a congenial 
progress,””® 

Just as Wood’s Despatch of 1854 sanctioned the establish- 
ment of Indian universities on the model of London Univer- 
sity, so too the Indian Universities Commission of 1902 thought 
of reforming Indian universities on the model of the reorganised 
London University* which was now based on the follewing 
four principles : 

(a) Every university ought to be a teaching university. 

(b) No college should be allowed full privileges of affiliation 

unless it was thoroughly well staffed and equipped. 

(c) Teachers must always be intimately associated with the 

government of the university. 

(d) The senate of a university should not be too large. 
These four features are reflected in the Commission’s re- 
commendations on organisational matters and in the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, which was mainly based on them. 
As the Calcutta University Commission pointed out, the 
University Reform (1901-1906) did not aim at the fundamental 
reconstruction of the Indian university system. Indeed, “it 
assumed the permanent validity of the existing system in its 
main features and set itself only to improve and strengthen ats? 

Gokhale, in one of his speeches, nicely summed up how 
Indian hopes had been belied by Curzon’s University Re- 


Modern India and the West (edited by L.S.S.O’Malley), p. 167, 

5 ibid. p. 166. 

* In 1898 an Act of Parliament had provided for the transformation of the 
University of London into a teaching university, while maintaining its 
system of examinations for external students. 

© The Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. I, Chapter IH, para 68. 
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form. India expected “a liberal provision of funds for the 
encouragement of original research and of higher teaching, 
the institution of an adequate number of substantial scho- 
larships to enable our most gifted young men to devote them- 
selves to advanced studies, an improvement in the status and 
mode of recruitment of the Educational Service”, but “instead 
of the measures we were looking for, we were to have only a 
perpetuation of the narrow, bigoted and inexpansive rule 
of experts.’”? 

Many Indians felt that by merely enlarging the functions 
of a university theoretically so as to include teaching work 
nothing substantial could be achieved. As Gokhale pointed 
out in another speech, it was “essentially a question of funds”.® 
Tt was for lack of funds that Allahabad University had not been 
able to undertake any teaching work, although its Act of 
Incorporation allowed it. 

Tt.was also felt by many that the stricter conditions for 
the affiliation of colleges and the provision for periodical 
inspection of affiliated colleges by the university were meas- 
‘ures to tighten Government’s hold on higher education in 
India, hardly calculated to encourage private effort in this 
direction, As the Calcutta University Commission pionted 
out : “The main result of the Act (i.e. The Indian Universities 
Act, 1904) was to make the control and supervision of the 
Government over university policy more direct and effective 
than it had hitherto been. The universities of India are, 
under the terms of the Act of 1904, in theory though not in 
practice, among the most completely governmental univer- 
sities in the world.” 

It cannot be denied, however, that Lord Curzon’s meas- 
ures did bring about the much needed administrative reforms 
in the working of the universities and their affiliated colleges. 
But to claim, as Lord Curzon did, that “out of them has been 
born a new life for higher education in India’ is fantastic. 
The fact that within a period of fifteen years the need for 

7 Gokhale’s Speeches (1920), pp. 255-56. 

* ibid, pp. 237-38. 
° Report, Vol. 2, Chapter IHI, pars. 76, 77. 


39 Farewell Address to the Directors of Public Instruction, quoted in Modern India 
and the West, p. 167. ; 
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another University Commission was felt belies Lord Curzon’s 
tall claim. His measures were hardly calculated to correct 
even half the defects in higher education that he himself 
pointed out. 


Tue Procress oF UNiversiry Epucation 1901-17 


The stricter conditions of university affiliation and the 
periodical inspection of affiliated colleges provided by the 
Curzon Reforms led to the elimination of a few weak col- 
leges. The following table taken from the Eleventh Quin- 
quennial Review of the Progress of Education in India“ (1932-37) 
is revealing : 


CoLLEGES IN BRITISH INDIA & THEIR PuriLs, 1901-17 


Recognised Institutions 1901-02 | 1906-07 1911-12 1916-17 

4 [ia Riel wees Ravine wi 

No. of Arts Golleges in 145 | - 136 | 140 134 
British India | 

No. of scholars reading 17,651 18,918 29,648 47,135 
in them 3 . 

No. of Professional Colle-} 46 46 46 61 
ges in British India | F 

No. of scholars reading 5,358 6,250 6,636 11,504 
in them 


N.B. The returns of certain Indian States which used to 
be included in the provincial statistics were omitted 
from 1914-15 onwards. 

There were, however, only a few real cases of weak ins- 
titutions closing down because of their inability to conform 
to the standards required by the universities. The changes 
in the number of affiliated institutions in other cases were 
more apparent than real during the Quinquennium (1902- 
07). Some were no colleges at all, but sent up candidates 
for degree examinations occasionally and some were afflia- 
ted to two universities. When their irregularities were re- 
moved, the number was bound to fall. The number of Arts 
colleges in 1917 is shown lower than that in 1912 not be- 
cause of any real decrease but because of the fact that Arts 
11 Vol 11, pp. 58-59. 
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colleges in Indian States that used to be included before 
1914 were not included later. 

While there was an apparent decrease in the number of 
Arts colleges, the number of students reading in them cons- 
tantly rose. Among the causes for this rise were the rapid 
increase in population, harder competition for jobs, in- 
creased effort of the Muslims to catch up with the Hindus, 
the traditional dislike of the Indians for labour or commer- 
cial occupations, etc. Government effort to divert a large- 
number of students into industrial or commercial occupa- 
tions after the completion of the secondary school course 
was apparently not succeeding. So this increase in the 
number of college students can hardly be regarded as 
healthy. 

The working of the universities and their colleges im- 
proved during this period partly because of Curzon’s re- 
forms, and partly because of the fact that their financial 
position improved considerably. The examining and affili- 
ating universities of pre-Curzon days could meet all their 
expenses easily from the examination fees. So no grants 
were given to them, except an annual grant of about Rs. 
30,000/- to the Punjab University because of its Oriental 
and Law Colleges. But in 1905, an yearly grant of 5 lakhs 
(for five years in the first instance) was sanctioned for the 
improvement of the universities. Grants-in-aid were also 
given to individual colleges. The grants from the Govern- 
ment continually increased during the period under review 
with the result that universities and colleges were able to 
spend more and more money. An idea of the increase in 
expenditure on higher education during the period can be 
formed from the following table :12 


Direct EXPENDITURE ON UNIVERSITIES, AND ARTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES IN INDIA 


1906-07 1911-12 | 1916-17 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Universities 10,38,312 | 15,87,470 | 25,51,925 
Arts Colleges 30,67,006 | 47,98,574 | 71,03,748 
Professional Colleges 16,59,887 22,52,998 35,99,418 


12 The Eleventh Quinguennial Review, Vol. II, p. 60. 
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Note: The sources of income include Government funds, 
District Board and Municipal funds, fees and other 
sources. 


GOVERNMENT oF Inp1IA ReEsoLUTION, 1913 


While acknowledging the good results of the Indian Uni- 
versities Act of 1904, the Government of India Resolution 
pointed out that “the condition of university education is 
far from satisfactory in regard to residential arrangements, 
control, courses of study and the system of examination” 
The Resolution, therefore, again reviewed the whole ques- 
tion of universities. There were five universities, at that 
time, with 185 Arts and Professional colleges in British 
India, besides several institutions in native States. The 
Government of India felt that while local teaching and res- 
idential universities were desirable, India could not afford 
to dispense altogether with affiliating universities. “They 
added, “it is necessary to restrict the area over which the 
affiliating universities have control by securing in the first 
instance a separate university for each of the leading prov- 
inces in India and secondly to create new local teaching 
and residential universities within each of the provinces in 
harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road 
to educational efficiency”. They decided to found a 
teaching and residential university at Dacca and were pre- 
pared “to sanction under certain conditions the establish- 
ment of similar universities at Aligarh and Banaras and 
elsewhere as occasion may demand”. They also contem- 
plated the possibility of “the conversion into local teaching 
universities, with power to confer degrees upon their own 
students, of those colleges which have shown the capacity 
to attract students from a distance and have attained the 
requisite standard of efficiency”. 

The Government of India also wanted “to see teaching 
faculties developed at the seats of the existing universi- 
ties and corporate life encouraged, in order to promote 
higher study and create an atmosphere from which students 
will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual influence.” 

“In order to free the universities for higher work and 
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more efficient control of colleges, the Government of India 
are disposed to think it desirable (in provinces where this 
is not already the case) to place the preliminary recogni- 
tion of schools for the purpose of presenting candidates 
for the Matriculation Examination in the hands of the Local 
Governments and, in the case of Native States, of the ‘durbars’ 
concerned, while leaving to the universities the power of 
selection from schools so recognised”. 

The Resolution of 1913 is an important document in 
several respects. While recognising the fact that we could 
not entirely dispense with affiliating universities in a vast 
country like India, it stressed the necessity of “local teaching 
and residential universities”. Important colleges which 
had attracted students from distant places were to be developed 
into such universities. The area over which affiliating 
universities had control was to be restricted by securing 
“a separate university for each of the leading provinces in 
India”. 

Again, while the Indian Universities Act vested the power 
of recognition of schools for the purpose of presenting candi- 


dates for the Matriculation Examination in the hands of the ` 


universities, the Resolution of 1913 rightly thought that the 
power of preliminary recognition should be exercised by local 
Governments. This freed the universities from unnecessary 
worries and saved the schools from direct interference. 
The educational policy outlined in the Resolution of 1913 
could not be carried out effectively because of the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914. Asa reusult of Indian participation 
in the War it began to be felt on the official side also that the 
time had come for political and educational reform, and for 
greater association of the Indians in the administration of the 


country. The Calcutta University Commission and the ` 


“Montford’ Constitutional Reforms were the obvious results 
of that feeling. 

Before discussing the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission it is necessary to mention one or two events that 
had taken place before its report was published. 

‘Banaras Hindu University was established in 1916. The 
initiative for its establishment came not from the Govern- 
ment but from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who secured 


\ 
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liberal endowments from Hindu princes and other rich people. 
It was the first university of a communal nature, although 
admission to it had been thrown open to other communities 
also. It was also the first residential Indian university to 
make provision for direct teaching in different faculties up to 
the highest stage. 

The Universities of Mysore and Patna were established in 
1917. But the establishment of Osmania University at 
Hyderabad in 1918 was of special significance. It made 
Urdu its medium of instruction and thus demonstrated that 
one of the Indian languages could be successfully used as 
the medium of instruction up to the highest stage. 

Reform in Calcutta University began even before the 
Calcutta University Commission considered its problems. 
In 1917, post-graduate teaching was centralised under the 
direct guidance of the University, and two departments of 
post-graduate teaching, in Arts and Science, were created. 
The munificent gifts of 36 lakhs of rupees by two ofits old 
students, enabled the Calcutta University to establish the 
university colleges and laboratories for higher studies and 
research in scientific subjects. 


Tue Gatcurra University Commission, 1917 


The Government of India appointed in 1917 the Calcutta 
University Commission with Dr. Michael Sadler, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds, as its chairman. The 
Commission is, therefore, also popularly known as the Sad- 
ler Commission. Although originally appointed for the reform 
of Calcutta University, the Commission made a through 
assessment of the entire university system in the country, 
Calcutta serving only as an example. So its report, published 
in 1919, is a document of all-India importance. 


POSITION or UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


Although the Commission wrote about Bengal, its remarks 
were nevertheless applicable to the whole of India. The « 
most remarkable feature had been “the very rapid increase 
in the number of university students’ during the preceding 
two decades. “In 1904, 2,430 candidates presented them- 
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selves for the Intermediate Examination of the University 
of Madras, 457 for that of Bombay, and 3,832 for that of Cal- 
cutta But the numbers in 1917 were, 5,424 for Madras, 
1,281 for Bombay, and no less than 8,020 for Calcutta”. 
The flood of candidates had “put so heavy a strain upon the 
University (of Calcutta) and its colleges as to lead almost to a 
break-down”. The great majority of students preparing for 
university degrees (over 22,000 out of 26,000, in Bengal 
alone) “pursued purely literary courses which do not fit them 
for any but administrative, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) 
legal careers.’’!# 

The Commission found the university system itself, specially 
in Bengal, “fundamentally defective in almost every aspect”. 
Some of its main defects were as follows : 

1, The numbers were “too great to be efficiently dealt 

with” by the University. 

2. The undergraduate courses of instruction in arts and 
science were given by colleges “generally too meagrely 
staffed and equipped to be able to do justice to their 
students; some of them being wholly, and most of them 
mainly, dependent upon the fees paid by the students— 
a source of income wholly inadequate for the purpose”. 

3. The courses of instruction were “too predominantly 
literary in character and too little varied to suit various 
needs” : nor was “there adequate provision for training 
in technical subjects”. The methods of instruction were 
“far too mechanical, depending upon mass-lectures” 
without adequate “individual guidance and advice”. 

4. The great majority of the teachers were “gravely un- 
derpaid” with “no legal security of tenure and next to 
no freedom in their work”. The profession of a college 
teacher had “no prestige” and attracted “few men of the 
highest ability’. 

5. The system of government and administration of the 
University was “unsatisfactory and ineffective as an 
instrument for the encouragement of learning”. While 
the University was unable to ensure the efficiency of 
its affiliated colleges, it exercised on them an “unduly 
rigid control which restricts their freedom of action and 

18 Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol. I, pp. 19-21. 
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makes it difficult for them to show any independent 
initiative”. 


. The University was “loaded with administrative func- 


tions, particularly in regard to the recognition of schools’’, 
which it could not adequately perform and which brought 
it into conflict with the department of education. 


. There was “far too much detailed Government inter- 


vention” in university affairs tending to undermine 
“the sense of responsibility of the university authorities”, 

University regulations were “unduly rigid and difficult 
to modify”. 

In spite of large expenditure and consistent efforts, the 
conditions under which the students generally lived 
were “deleterious to their health, morals and work” 
and there was “lack of that corporate spirit which 
constitutes one of the most educative factors in uni- 
versity life.” 

The usual practice of regarding university degrees 
“the sole formal credentials for public employment” 
made “too many of the students think of their university 
course not as a thing worth pursuing for itself or as a 
training for life, but for obtaining” jobs. 


The Commission also pointed out the main defects of 
affiliating universities which we have already discussed earlier. 
It made the following important recommendations in order 
to improve university education : 

1. New universities should be created, and the existing 


ones should be reorganised, as far as possible,’on a 
unitary, teaching and residential basis. The project 
for a unitary and residential teaching university at 
Dacca was to be immediately carried into effect. 
Government interference in the academic affairs of the 
universities should be reduced to the minimum. 


. Honours courses as distinct from pass courses should 


be instituted with provision for change from pass to hon- 
ours courses and vice versa. The duration of the degree 
courses should be three years after the Intermediate 
stage, “immediately in regard to honours courses and 
at an early date in pass courses”. 

“Appointments to professorships and readerships should 
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be made by special selection committees including 

external experts.” 

5. “A small Civil Service Commission should be appoin- 
CERRI o higa 
(a) To define the stage of educational attainment which 

should be required in the case of various groups of 
posts under Government; 

(b) To conduct competitive tests among qualified can- 
didates for such vacancies as may be announced, 
under such conditions as may be defined; 

(c) To approve all appointments made by direct nomi- 
nation in cases where that method of appointment 
is held to be desirable”. 

6. “For paying greater attention to the health and physical 
welfare of students, a director of physical training 
holding the rank and salary of a professor should be 
appointed in each university. There should also be in 
addition “a Board of Students” Welfare, including 
medical representatives”, 

7. Because of the comparatively backward condition of the 
Muslim community in regard to education, every reason- 
able means should be taken to encourage Muslim 
students, and to safeguard their interests. 

8. At each university there should be “a department of 
education under a professor of education assisted by an 
adequate staff”. The subject of “education”? was to 
be included “(a) in one of the courses of study at inter- 
mediate colleges, and (b) in some of the groups approved 
for the B. A. degree”. 

9. There was a need for some arrangement “whereby the 
centres of traditional Oriental studies, while remaining 
distinct and undisturbed, should yet be brought into 
relation with the universities, while at the same time 
Oriental studies on more modern lines are also cul- 
tivated in the universities”. 

Besides these main recommendations of the Calcutta 

University Gommission there are a few others including : 

l. the institution of university chairs or readerships in 
the vernaculars and the introduction of the vernaculars 
among the subjects approved for pass and honours 
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degrees, with a view to encouraging their more serious 
and scientific study; 


2. the institution of technological courses and degrees 
suited to varying needs : 


3. the holding of informal periodical conferences of the 
authorities of the different Indian universities for the 
co-ordination of their curricula. and courses and the 
discussion of matters of common interest. 


The Commission also suggested the reorganisation of the 
old form of university government through the Senate and 
the Syndicate. The Court, the Executive Council and the 
Academic Council were to be created for this purpose. 
There was to be a salaried and full-time Vice-Chancellor. 

With regard to professional and vocational training, the 
Commision felt that there was a great lack of opportunities 
for such training with the result that there was “the consequent 
overcrowding of courses of purely literary study”. It was 
thought by many people that the popular prejudice against 
practical and technical subjects could be overcome if the 
universities offered degree courses and examinations in them. 
But training in nearly all vocational subjects was costly and 
demanded elaborate equipment. The Commission, there- 
fore, held that the universities should not define such: courses 
“until there is a responsible assurance that the necessary 
provision of teaching and equipment is forthcoming”. Indeed, 
the whole movement towards practical careers was likely to 
suffer a check, “if men are turned out in large numbers with an 
equipment of a kind for which there is very little demand”. 
Again, “degree courses in technical and professional subjects, 
other than those for the established professions of medicine 
and law, are required by a comparatively restricted number 
of persons even in highly industrialised countries. India 
did not need highly trained scientific experts so much as in- 
telligent and educated men “whose training has given them 
some introduction to the sciences, as the base of their calling, 
but who cannot be called scientific experts”. For this purpose 
“the system of intermediate colleges with their varied 
courses—each with some vocational bias though still general 
in character—must be of great value”. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Calcutta University Commission Report is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative study of the Indian edu- 
cational system from the secondary to the university stage. 
It is, indeed, a veritable mine of information and suggestions 
for every student of Indian education. It helped the sub- 
sequent development of higher education considerably. The 
older universities were remodelled and the newer ones were 
incorporated on the basis of at least some of its suggestions. 

The Commission clearly realized the defects of affiliating 
universities which brought about a system of education 
wherein teaching was completely divorced from examining. 
Common examinations demanded *common curricula to 
which the actual teachers or the institutions affected con- 
tributed little. The needs of individual students and lo- 
calities were completely neglected. Teaching was com- 
pletely focussed on preparation for examinations. 

Both the Indian Education Commission of 1882 and the 
Indian Universities Commission of 1902 had condemned 
the second-grade colleges, but the Calcutta University Com- 
mission in 1917 gave them the new name of intermediate 
colleges and made them the very basis of new educational 
reform. But their recommendations to transfer the control 
of the intermediate colleges from the university to the Boards 
of Secondary and Intermediate Education were not carried out 
by a large number of universities. The new University Acts, like 
those of Andhra (1926), Bombay (1928), Annamalai (1929), and 
Patna (1932), permitted the universities to control intermediate 
education. The separation of the intermediate from the 
degree section of colleges was regarded as detrimental to 
both. The degree section was likely to lose much ofits income, 
while the intermediate section was likely to lose the services 
of competent teachers. Moreover, most of the universities 
did not institute the three years’ degree course, as recommended 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

The Commission admitted the failure of efforts to divert 
an adequate number of pupils into industrial or commercial 
pursuits after the completion of their secondary school course. A 
large number of unsuitable students continued to find their way 
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into colleges. Many of these fell down by the way-side, but even 
those who could struggle through the university course were 
generally not contented. Many of them could not find jobs 
adequate to their abilities or qualifications, and so they were 
filled with a sense of injury. As the Calcutta University 
Commission pointed out: “It is impossible, also, not to recog- 
nise that a system which leads to such results must be econom- 
ically wasteful and socially dangerous, and must in the end 
lead to the intellectual impoverishment of the country.” 

Again, the Commission did not make even the least 
suggestion that the medium of instruction at the collegiate 
stage could be the vernacular language. Even at the high 
school stage some subjects were to be taught through the 
medium of English. 

While commenting on the recommendations of the Indian 
Universities Commission of 1902 in the following words, 
“Tn 1902, as in 1857, the policy of London seemed to be the 
latest word of educational statesmanship,” they were them- 
selves guilty of the same charge. ¢As Professor A. N. Basu 
has pointed out: 

“A perusal of the report of the Sadler Commission reveals 
how the Commission wanted the Indian system to be mould- 
ed in the pattern of the English system of secondary, 
collegiate and university education. In fact their recom- 
mendations closely followed the recommendations of the 
Haldane Commission on London University made only a 
few years back. In India too we were to have ‘university 
colleges’, ‘constituent and incorporated colleges’, ‘Readers’, 
‘Courts’, ‘Academic Councils’ etc. In India, too, halls of 
residence were to be set up and students were to be induced 
to become, as far as possible, residential members of the 
university, In fact the new organisation of university 
education in this country was to be a close replica of the 
organisation suggested for English universities.’’? 

Communal tendencies were already in evidence as is clear 
from the efforts to establish universities on a communal 
basis. The Calcutta University Commission seem to have 
encouraged these tendencies still more. They recommended 


M4 Report, Vol. 1, Chapter II, par. 7. 
15 A. N. Basu: University Education in India, pp. 78-7. 
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that the Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
were to include “at least three representatives of Hindu and 
at least three of Muslim interest”. 

Within a few years of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion Report, several new universities came into existence— 
Aligarh in 1920, Lucknow in 1921, Delhi in 1922, Nagpur 
in 1923, Andhra in 1926, Agra in 1927 and Annamalai in 
1929. 

Among the newer universities only Patna and Agra were 
purely affiliating, the rest were either teaching universities 
or combined the function of teaching with that of affilia- 
tion. On this point the Hartog Committee remarked: “It 
is clear, however, that the requirements of India cannot be 
met solely by unitary universities, and that the affiliating 
university is likely to remain for many years to come. In 
1922 there were 152 affiliated arts colleges, and in 1927 as 
many as 232. In India, the number of students in a uni- 
tary university must be relatively small, and the total num- 
ber in the seven universities which are more or less uni- 
tary—Allahabad, Banaras, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
Dacca and Delhi—is less than a sixth of those in the seven 
affiliating universities (excluding Agra). They are equal 
only to the number in the Punjab University alone, much 
less than that of Madras, and less than half that of Calcutta, ”1° 


ORGANISATION OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN AFFILIATING 
UNIVERSITIES 


An important development was the assumption of the func- 
tions of teaching, specially in the higher ranges of study, 
and of the encouragement of research by the affiliating 
universities of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad. 
They were reconstituted, Calcutta in 1921, Bombay in 1928, 
Madras in 1923, and Allahabad in 1921. 


UNIVERSITY STANDARDS 


“By a careful investigation,” says the Hartog Committee," 
“the Calcutta University Commission came to the conclusion 


16 The Hartog Committee Report, p. 122. 
17 ibid, p. 134. 
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that the standard of the Calcutta examinations was un- 
satisfactory in 1917. There is no evidence of any improve- 
ment in entrance standards between 1918-19 and 1924-25, 
yet the number of passes at the B.A, and B.Sc. degree exam- 
inations rose in those years from 50 per cent. to over 70 
per cent. Clearly there must have been a lowering of an 
already low standard. The fall in the percentage of passes 
from 70 in 1924-25 to 56 in 1925-26 and to 41 in 1926-27 
indicates a definite recognition of the fact by the univer- 
sity authorities and a desire for a real advance.” 

About the influence of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendation on higher education Mr. J.R. Cunning- 
ham} says: “In the outcome Calcutta University remained 
unreformed, and the system of university and secondary 
education in Bengal today is but little altered from what it 
was in 1904” except in two respects. Dacca area had “a 
university and a school system of its own” and the Calcutta 
University had a post-graduate teaching department. “~ 

Again, “the University of Calcutta today is something 
much greater, for good or for ill, than the concourse of jarring 
atoms, presided over by the ‘maleficent spirit of cram’ which 
it seemed when it was first condemned.’*!® 

If this is true, the rosy picture of the educational progress 
painted by the Tenth Quinquennial Review and its ecstasy 
are wholly unjustified, 


Tue HARTOG COMMITTEE 


The Hartog Committee did not discuss in any detail the 
problems of university education but contented themselves 
with mainly stating the existing condition of university 
education and its expansion since the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report. While agreeing with the Calcutta 
University Commission that the unitary universities were 
better than affiliating universities, the Hartog Committee 
felt that the special requirements of India would need the 
latter type for a long time to come. Higher teaching could 
only be carried on by affiliating universities with efficiency 
18 Modern India and the West (Edited by L.S,S.O’Malley), p. 173. 

19 ibid., p. 174. 
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and economy in places where there are adequate library 
and laboratory facilities or where they could be made avail- 
able without extravagance. But where a concentration of 
higher work by a university was effected, care should be 
taken not to stifle the life and work of the better colleges 
at the centres. 

The poor examination results showed that the univer- 
sities and affiliated colleges were burdening themselves 
with a large number of students on whom the money in- 
tended for university education was wasted. “And the 
mischief is not limited to the universities, for university 
standards react upon those of the secondary schools which 
feed them. A low standard of university work means a 
low standard of school work.”20 A concentrated effort should, 
therefore, be made between the universities and secondary 
schools to raise the standard of admission. 

While approving of the institution of three years’ honours 
courses of a higher standard than degree courses, and of 
the tutorial system to supplement “mass lectures,” the Com- 
mittee did not like “the old tradition of constituting an hon- 
ours course merely by adding a few subjects to the two 
years’ course for the pass degree”?! which practice still 
continued in some universities. 

While there was appreciable improvement in the sphere 
of secondary education as far as the average capacity of 
the body of teachers, their conditions of service and train- 
ing and the widening of the general activities of school life 
were concerned, the general craze for collegiate education 
of a purely literary type, and the immense numbers of failures 
at the Matriculation and university examinations continued 
unabated. While some universities had enlarged their 
functions to include teaching and research work, “the theory 
that a university exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students 
through examinations still finds too large acceptance in India”. 
The Hartog Committee wished “that there were more signs 
that the universities regarded the training of broad-minded, 
tolerant, and self-reliant citizens as one of their primary func- 
tions”. The Committee also thought that the organisation 


2° The Hartog Committee Report, p. 135. 
21 ibid, p. 137. 
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of education needed “reconsideration and strengthening” 
at almost every point. 


From THE HARTOG COMMITTEE TO INDEPENDENCE 


Like secondary education, higher education also expanded 
steadily. ‘The forces responsible for this increase are too 
complicated for analysis; but they certainly include the ever- 
increasing appreciation of the cultural value of university 
education, the social advantages of higher education, the 
absence of any avenues for high grade technical training 
and employment after the Matriculation stage, the persistence 
of the old belief in the ultimate relation of university degrees 
to public services: and the unrestricted admission to the law 
courses, which keep away from the young graduates the 
haunting economic realities for some time,”?? 

The demand for higher education’ was not affected by the 
problem of unemployment among university graduates. 
“Bengal is faced with a tragic situation. While the problem 
of the educated unemployed is becoming increasingly acute, 
the university is flooding the province with an ever-increasing 
number of young men who are not merely unemployed but 
also often unemployable.’’* 

The enrolment?! in arts and science colleges and uni- 
versities increased from 76,216 in 1928-29 to 97,554 in 1936-37 
and to 1,58,165 in 1946-47. The direct expenditure on 
arts and science colleges and universities also increased 
from Rs. 2,84,80,261 in 1928-29 to Rs. 3,13,38,308 in 1936-37 
and to Rs. 6,68,94,612 in 1946-47. 

During this period a few universities were also established— 
Travancore in 1937, Utkal in 1943, Saugar in 1946 and East 
Punjab and Rajputana in-1947. Of these Utkal and Raj- 
putana were purely affiliating, while the rest also included 
teaching departments of their own. 

An Inter-University Board was established as early as 1924 
with the following purposes in view: 

22 The Nagpur University Review, quoted by the Eleventh Quinquennial Review, 

Vol.1, p. 56. 


23 The Eleventh Quinquennial Review, Vol. I, p. 64. 
21 Taken from Education in Universities in India, 1947-48, pp. 62-63. 
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1. To act as an inter-university organisation and bu eau 
of information; ` 
2, to facilitate the exchange of professors; 
$. to serve as an authorized channel of communicatio 
and facilitate the co-ordination of university work 
4. to assist Indian universities in obtaining recognitio 
for their degrees, diplomas and examinations in oth 
countries; % 
5. to appoint or recommend where necessary a common | 
representative or representatives of India at Imperial or 
International Conferences on higher education; 
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7. to fulfil such other duties as may be assigned to it from 
time to time by the Indian universities. , 
Under the auspices of the Inter-University Board the 
third Conference of Indian Universities was held in March 
1934. > It resolved that “a practical solution of the problem 
of unemployment can only be found in a radical readjustment 
of the present system of education in schools in such a wa ef 
that a large number of pupils shall be diverted at the — 
completion of their secondary education either to professions 
or to separate vocational institutions” in order to enable” 
“the universities to improve their standard of admission”. _ 
In another resolution the Conference suggested that “with © 
a view to effecting such improvement in secondary education 
and thus making possible a higher standard of university © 
education, the period of study in a university for a Pass 
degree should be at least three years, although the normal © 
length of the period during which the pupil is under instruction — 
should not be increased and that this period should be divided 
into four definite Stages: (a) Primary (b) Middle (c) Higher 
Secondary and (d) University, (a) covering five (or four), (b) ` 
four (or five), (c) three and (d) at least three years respectively, 
there being a formal examination at the end of each stage — 
only, thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal 
examinations,” 
As far as the first Suggestion is concerned it was only a 
repetition of a suggestion which had all along been repeated 
ever since the Indian Education Commission of 1882. The 
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second suggestion marks a departure from the policy recom- 
mended by the Calcutta University Commission, which 
had suggested a three years’ degree course after the Inter- 
mediate stage. The third Conference of Indian Universities 
does not mean any addition to the total period of a student’s 
instruction. The latter scheme was put into operation in 
1943 in Delhi province, where the intermediate stage was 
abolished and its one year was added to the school course 
and the other to the degree course. Matriculates from other 
provinces and from some high schools of Delhi itself had 
to study for one year in a preparatory class before admission 
to the three-year degree course. 

Another important event of the period under review was 
the Sargent Scheme of 1944, which also made the following 
observations and suggestions on collegiate and university 
education: 

(a) The Indian universities of today, “despite many ad- 
mirable features, do not fully satisfy the requirefnents 
of a national system of education”. 

(b) “In order to raise standards all round, the condi- 
tions for admission must be revised with the object 
of ensuring that all students are capable of taking 
full advantage of a university course.” On the basis of 
experience in other countries, one in fifteen matriculates 
will be found fit for higher education in the universities. 
“Adequate financial assistance must be provided for 
poor students.” 

(c) The present intermediate course should be abol- 
ished. Ultimately the whole of this course should be 
covered in high school, but as an immediate step 
the first year of the course should ‘be transferred to 
high schools, and the second to universities. 

(d) The minimum length of a university course should 
be three years. 

(e) The tutorial system should be widely extended, and 
closer personal contacts established between teachers 
and students. 

(f) The importance of establishing a high standard in 
post-graduate studies and particularly in pure and 
applied research should be emphasized. 
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(g) Steps should be taken to improve the conditions of 
Service, including remuneration, of university and 
college teachers where those now in operation are 
not attracting men and women of the requisite calibre, 

(h) An Indian University Grants Committee should be 
constituted “to exercise a general supervision over 
the allocation of grants to universities from public 
funds with the object of ensuring that universities 
are in a position to meet the demands which may be 
made upon them”, For any substantial or new de- 
velopment the Provincial or Central Government 
should make grants to the universities through the 
University Grants Committee, The University Grants 
Committee was also to be empowered 
“1. to encourage private benefactions; 

2. to co-ordinate university activities with a view 
to avoiding overlapping and to adjust, so far as 
possible, the Out-put of the universitics to the 
economic needs of the country ; 

3. to prevent undesirable competition between univer- 
sities, and to remove all inter-provincial barriers; 

4. to visit universities Periodically with a view to 
ascertaining their needs at first hand; 

5. to establish cultural contacts and to arrange for 
the exchange of teachers and students with foreign 
universities.” 

(i) Approximately 2,40,000 places in the universities, 
almost double the existing number, will have to be 
Provided at a total annual cost of Rs. 672 lakhs, of 
which fees may provide 30 per cent., endowments 10 
per cent., and the State 60 per cent. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Forty-five years after the establishment of the Universities 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, it became necessary to 
appoint a Commission in 1902 “to inquire into the condition 
and the prospects of the universities established in British 
India”. The Commission did not think of any fundamental 
reconstruction of the university system, but wanted to make 
the existing system work more efficiently. They certainly 
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suggested that the universities should also assume teaching as 
one of their functions; but the real problem, as Mr. Gokhale 
in one of his speeches pointed out, was that of finance. 
Although the Incorporation Act of the University of 
Allahabad (1887) allowed the University to teach, yet 
this provision could not be taken advantage of for lack of 
funds. 

The recommendations of the Government of India Re- 
solution of 1913, those of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, and the additional grants and private benefactions 
that became available, accelerated the growth of univer- 
sities and colleges. While no new university had been 
established during the period of thirty years between 1887 
and 1916, during the subsequent period of about thirty 
years, i.e., between 1916 and 1947, as many as fifteen new 
universities came into existence. The older universities were 
also reorganised so as to include teaching as one of their 
functions, while several of the new universities were of the 
teaching type. 

In spite of repeated suggestions to divert a large propor- 
tion of students, after the completion of their secondary 
education, into vocational or professional channels, and 
half-hearted attempts to do so, an inordinate proportion of 
high-school pupils continued to flock to the colleges and 
universities, irrespective of whether they had_ the ability 
to benefit by higher education or not. As a Sonsequence, 
the standard of university teaching has been very low, and 
the percentage of failures at every university examination 
very large, indeed. The percentage of passes at the In- 
termediate Arts examinations of Indian universities was 41 
in 1926-27, 49-9 in 1936-37, 53°7 in 1942-43 and 46°5 in 
1946-47. Similarly the pass percentage at the B.A. (Pass) 
examinations was 66°5 in 1926-27, 52°1 in 1936-37, 53°8 in 
1942-43 and 57:2 in 1946-47. Besides the great waste of 
time and energy entailed by such large numbers of failures, 
the social consequences of so much disappointment are very 
deplorable. Again, many of those who did succeed in getting 
a B.A. degree could subsequently find no employment. Indeed, 
2% The figures have been taken from “Education in Universities in India” (1947-48)» 
pp. 66ff. 
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some graduates have been unemployable by reason of the 
poor quality of education they received at the universities, 

Besides the poor quality of the students that the universities 
had to handle, there are other reasons for such low standards. 
The English medium has been a great stumbling block. This 
difficult language has sapped the students’ energy and has 
made them barren of original ideas. The fact that a few 
Indians, probably less than one per cent. of the entire student 
population, have been able to master the language well, is no 
proof that the language is a suitable medium of instruction for 
Indian students. The plea that Indian languages are not 
well developed is again meant to avoid the real issue. ‘These 
languages will develop only when they are used. That some 
Indian languages can be used as media of instruction at all 
Stages without any lowering ofstandards has been well demons- 
trated by the Osmania University. 

Another reason for the low standard of teaching in the uni- 
versities and colleges is the poor quality of the general run of 
teachers, While most of the first class M.A.’s have all along 


departments, second or third class people have generally 
sought lectureships in universities and colleges. Many 
people have sought a Ph.D, degree after their failure at several 


cultivation. of the critical faculty. Someone. has aptly said, 
“He who learns from one occupied in learning, drinks of a clear, 


| 
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While it is true that our universities and colleges are over- 
crowded with unsuitable students, it is not true to say that an 
inordinate proportion of the country’s population has found its 
way into colleges and universities. India is very backward 
in this respect, as she is in several others. Writing in 1944, 
Professor A. N. Basu? gave the following interesting figures 
on the authority of Edward Bradby’s The University Outside 
Europe : “The proportion of university students to the total 
population, a few years ago was | to 885 in Great Britain, 
1 to 333 in Canada, 1 to 333 in New Zealand, 1 to 273 in the 
United States of America, 1 to 517 in France, 1 to 576 in 
Hungary and 1 to 2,430 in India. In the pre-war Germany 
the proportion was 1 to 690 and in Russia it was 1 to 330. 
We may also note here that in Australia, for a population 
of 7 million, there are 6 universities, in Canada about 20 for 
11 million, and in South Africa 9 for a white population of 2 
million,” So it is clear that in view of the large population 
of India, we do not have too many either universities or 
colleges or too many students reading in them. It is because 
of defective organisation and planning that there has been 
the anomalous situation of the unemployment of the educated 
in spite of the fact that even now only about 20% of the people 
are literate. i 

Another serious defect of higher education has been that 
for lack of adequate number of scholarships many a young 
man of promise has been deprived of university education. 
In a good system it is desirable that no promising young 
man should be debarred from higher education merely on the 
ground of poverty. 

Throughout the British period the Government control on 
Indian universities was very great, indeed. The Calcutta 
University Commission in 1917 complained that Indian 
universities were the most governmental universities in 
the world. While the Government were all along only 
too anxious to tighten their hold on the universities for obvious 
reasons, they never came forward with adequate funds. Dur- 
ing the years of the Second World War about a third of the 
expenditure of the universities came from Government funds 
while nearly half came from the fees and the rest from 
26 University Education in India, p. 152. 
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endowments and other sources. It is certainly true that 
private endowments have been too few, but one of the chief 
reasons for their scarcity has been Government control. While 
the State should provide adequate funds and encourage, by 
all means at its disposal, private endowments and donations, 
it should leave the control of the universities with regard to 
their administrative and academic affairs to their teachers 
themselves. The Vice-Chancellor of a British university 
is reported to have once said that although the Government 
paid a large part of the university expenditure, yet if they 
dictated whom to employ as teachers, what subjects to teach or 
how to teach those subjects, he would fling their money back 
into their faces, 

The universities in India Significantly failed to bring about 
a synthesis of what the East and the West had to offer. They 
mainly concentrated on what the West had achieved and 
almost entirely ignored ancient Indian culture, literature and 
philosophy. No system of education can be called national, 
if it entirely ignores the cultural heritage of the past. 

But it is no use now complaining of the manifold defects 
of the university system in India. Now that India is free 
and the country’s destiny is in our hands, we must overhaul 
the entire system, retaining its good features and rejecting 
everything that has worked to the detriment of our people. 


CHAPTER XX 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION AFTER 
INDEPENDENCE 


STATE or HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE BEGINNING OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Durine 1948-49, the 25 universities! in India had altogether 
229 departments and 643 colleges attached to them; and 
16,224 teachers were imparting instruction to 2,95,263 
students in these departments and colleges at a total cost of 
Rs. 17,63,62,370. The output of graduates in Arts, Science 
and professional subjects was 46,664; and 52,821 students 
received certificates or diplomas in various subjects. 

Independently of the universities the following six Boards 
of Education were also functioning in the country: 

l. Board of Secondary Education, Hyderabad; . 

2. Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi; 

3. Board of Secondary Education, Madras; 

4, Board of High School Education, Nagpur; 

5, Board of High School and Intermediate Education, U.P.; 

and 

6. Board of High School and Intermediate Education,Ajmer. 
While the first four controlled the high school or higher 
secondary education, the last two controlled the inter- 
mediate education as well. 

During the year 1948-49 the universities? in India examined 
a total of 2,00,651 candidates for various examinations above 
the Matriculation as against 1,29,865 in the preceding year. 
The pass percentage for the year was 49.6 as against 53.2 in 
1947-48. The total number of degrees awarded during 1948- 
49 was 46,664 of which 49-4 per cent. were awarded in Arts, 
18:2 per cent. in Science, 2°2 per cent. in Agriculture and 
Forestry, 10:5 per cent. in CGommerce,5"0 per cent. in Education, 
3-4 per cent. in Engineering and Technology, 7°3 per cent. in 
Law, 3:9 per cent. in Medicine, and 0'1 per cent. in Veterinery 
Science. 

1 All these figures have been taken from Education in Universities in India, 1948-49, 

2 All these statistics have been taken from Education in Universities in India,1948-49, 
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Of the total income of Rs. 15,70,80,832 of the universities 
and their constituent and affiliated colleges in India in 1948- 
49, 39°9% (Central 64%, Provincial 220% and former 
States 11:5%) was contributed by the Government, 34:9% 
by the fees, 7:6% by endowments and 17:6% by other sources, 

From the facts and statistics given above, the defects of the 
higher system of education that we inherited from the British 
are apparent. The university examinations still claim nearly 
half the total number of candidates as their victims; the 
Government contribution to the university income is still too 
small; the number of students offering agriculture, medicine, 
engineering and technology, education and such other useful 
subjects is yet insignificant. 

One of the important developments in the sphere of uni 
versity education during the first year of Independence was the 
Proposal to reconstitute the University Grants Committee 
on the model of that in the United Kingdom in order to enable 
it to make enquiries and recommendations regarding “(a) the 
lines on which the universities and institutions of higher learn- 
ing should develop, (b) the grants-in-aid from public funds 
required by the universities and (c) co-ordination of their 
activities to avoid unnecessary overlapping.” As an immediate 
step, however, the jurisdiction of the University Grants Com- 
mittee was extended only to technical education in provincial 
universities. Large grants were made to the centrally admin- 
istered Universities of Delhi, Aligarh and Banaras. 

The question of the medium of instruction at the university 
stage was also considered by a Committee specially appointed 
for the purpose. It recommended in 1948 a five-year period 
of transition during which English would continue to be the 
medium of instruction and examination in the universities. 
This period was to be utilised for the preparation of text- 
books and other necessary literature, so that at its close there 
would be no difficulty in the gradual extension of the regional 
or state language of the area as the medium of instruction and 
examination for higher studies by progressive steps. The 
o English language was, however, to be a compulsory subject 
of study at the secondary stage so long as it was the medium 
of instruction in the universities. The universities were to 
provide facilities to students for taking up the federal language 


it 
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and its literature as an optional subject of study. A test in the 
federal language was to be obligatory for all students and for 
all candidates appearing at the Federal Public Service Exam- 
inations. 

The Committee also recommended the appointment of a 
Board of Philologists and Scientists to prepare a common 
scientific terminology for all Indian languages within five 
years, making use of international terms as far as possible. 
The Centre was to provide a substantial sum for the purpose. 

On the advice of the Inter-University Board and the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the Government of India ap- 
pointed a University Education Commission under the chair- 
manship of Prof. S. Radhakrishnan for a thorough study of 
the financial and academic problems of the Indian universities. 


University EDUCATION Commission (1948-49) 


The Commission was appointed by the Government of India 
“to report on Indian university education and suggest im- 
provements and extensions that may be desirable to suit 
present and future requirements of the country”. The 
Commission’s terms of reference were very wide and included 
“the aims and objects of university education and research 
in India”, “the constitution, control, functions and jurisdic- 
tion of universities in India and their relations with Govern- 
ments, Central and Provincial”, their finance, “the maintenance 
of the highest standards of teaching and examination” and “a 
sound balance between the humanities and the sciences on the 
one hand and between pure science and technological training 
on the other”, “the medium of instruction”, the organisation 
and co-ordination of advanced research, religious education, 
the teachers’ qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, etc., 
and the maintenance of discipline among students. 


Ams or UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


After tracing the development of higher education in India 
the Commission discussed the aims of university education in 
an admirable manner. ‘‘Democracy depends for its very life 
on a high standard of general, vocational and professional 
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education.” “Dissemination of learning, incessant search for 
new knowledge, unceasing effort to plumb the meaning of life, 
provision for professional education to satisfy the occupational 
needs of our society are the vital tasks of higher education.” 
It should lead to that democracy visualized by our Constitu- 
tion through the realisation of Justice, Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. The content of education must accept the best of 
what modern advancement has to offer but without neglect- 
ing our cultural heritage from the past. “No nation is 
healthy that parts company withits traditions. Social develop- 
ment is an organic process. The continuing influence of the 
past on the present cannot be ignored.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
TEACHING STAFF 


The importance of the teacher and his responsibility should 
be realized. There should be four classes of teachers—Profes- 
sors, Readers, Lecturers and Instructors besides some research 
fellows in each university. They should be properly selected, 
adequately paid in keeping with the given scales of salaries, 
and their promotion from one category to another should be 
made solely on grounds of merit. The conditions regarding 
provident fund, leave, hours of work, etc. should be definitely 
laid down. The proportion of junior posts (Lecturers and 
Instructors) to senior ones (Professors and Readers) should 
be roughly two to one. 


STANDARDS OF TEACHING 


The standard of admission to the university courses should be 
the completion of twelve years’ study at a school and an inter- 
mediate college. There should be in each province a large 
number of well-equipped and well-staffed intermediate colleges 
with other occupational institutes into which pupils could be 
diverted after ten or twelve years of schooling. The maximum 
number of students in Arts and Science faculties of a teaching 
university should be limited to 3,000, and that in an affiliated 
college to 1,500, Universities should organise refresher 
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courses for high school and intermediate college teachers: 
The minimum number of working days in the year should be 
180, exclusive of examination days; and attendance at lectures 
should be compulsory for under-graduate students. No text- 
books should be prescribed for any courses of study. The 
lectures should be well-planned and supplemented by library 
work, written exercises and tutorials. For successful tutorial 
work the teaching staff must be improved both in quality 
and in quantity. Small groups not exceeding six in number 
should come to the tutor who should aim at stimulating 
their mental development and not at coaching them for 
examinations, The university libraries should have larger 
annual grants, the open access system, longer hours of work, 
better organisation and a well-trained staff. The labora- 
tories should aslo be improved in regard to buildings, fittings, 
equipment, workshops and technicians. 


COURSES or STUDY: Arts AND SCIENCE 


The Master’s degree should be given to Honours students 
after one year of study beyond the Bachelor’s degree, and 
to Pass students after two years beyond the Bachelor’s degree. 
To correct the extreme specialization which is common. the 
principles and practice of general education should be intro- 
duced in our intermediate and degree programmes. The 
relation of general and special education should be worked 
out for each field with a view to developing the students’ 
total personality and preparing them to play the role of good 
citizens. 


Post-GRADUATE TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


Teaching for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees should be properly 
organised by means of regular lectures, seminars and labora- 
tory work and the course should include advanced study of 
one special subject and training in methods of research. 
While a Ph.D. degree should be given after two years’ training 
to students who are not narrow specialists but whose know- 
ledge is characterised both by breadth and depth, the D. Litt. 
and D.Sc. degrees should be awarded on published work of 
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outstanding quality and originality. Each university should 
have a certain number of research fellowships for students 
who wish to pursue a career of scholarship and research after 
their Ph.D. degree. Fundamental research should be the 
primary concern of universities, and the Government should 
encourage, by means of scholarships, research in all subjects, 
specially science. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


(a) Agriculture 

Agricultural education should be given a high priority by 
strengthening the existing agricultural colleges and setting 
up new ones, Under the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research an Institute of Agricultural Policy and new Post- 
university Research centres should be established. 
(b) Commerce 

A commerce student at a university must be given oppor- 
tunities for practical work in three or four different kinds 
of firms. 
(c) Education 

The bulk of the Training College staff should have first- 
hand experience of school teaching. There should be suitable 
practising schools while the theory courses in education 
should be flexible and adapted to local conditions. Only 
after some years of experience of teaching should students be 
allowed to proceed to a Master’s degree in Education. 
(d) Engineering and Technology 

Existing engineering and technological Institutes in the 
country should be improved and their numbers increased. 
The Faculty of Engineering should be called the Faculty 
of Engineering and Technology and workshop parctice should 
be secured along with academic studies. 
(e) Law 

A thorough reorganisation of Law colleges and the insti- 
tution of a three-year degree course in special legal subjects, 
ine last year being devoted to practical work, were recommen- 

ed. 
(£) Medicine ; 

Facilities for research in indigenous systems should be 
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provided. Public Engineering and Nursing should be in- 
cluded among subjects of post-graduate study. 

Besides these professions, the Commission also considered 
new professions like Business Administration, Public Adminis- 
tration and Industrial Relations. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Upholding the ideal of secular democracy for India and 
agreeing with Mahatma Gandhi “that religions as they are 
taught and practised today lead to conflict rather than unity”, 
the Commission did not approve of the teaching of any partic- 
ular religion in state-controlled or state-aided institutions, 
They recommended for institutions a few minutes’ silent 
meditation before starting their daily work. The lives of great 
religious leaders like Gautama Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Jesus, Mohammad, Nanak, and some other selections 
of a universalist character from the great scriptures of the 
world, and central problems of the philosophy of* religion 
should be discussed according to the standard of the class. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


In order to avoid the danger of exclusiveness, the Federal 
language should be developed by assimilating words from 
various sources and by retaining those already borrowed. 
International technical and scientific terminology should be 
adopted after modifications to suit the genius of our 
language. 

While the pupils at high school and university stages 
should be taught through the medium of the regional language 
or federal language, they should be made conversant with 
three languages—the mother tongue, the federal language 
and English. The Devanagari script should be used for the 
federal language. Immediate steps should be taken to develop 
the federal and regional languages by appointing a Board 
to prepare a scientific vocabulary for common use by all 
Indian languages and for translation of science books into © 
Indian languages. Hindi should be introduced in all classes 
of higher secondary schools, in colleges and in universities. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Class work should be taken into account for success or failure 
in examinations; indeed, one-third of the full mark allotted 
to each subject should be reserved for such work. More 
or less self-contained sections of three-year degree courses 
should be made the subject of periodical examinations spread 
over the three-year period. The minimum percentage of 
marks for a pass in the first, second and third divisions should 
be 70, 55 and 40 respectively. There should be a viva-voce 
examination only for post-graduate and professional degrees. 
A university degree should not be required for Government 
administrative services but special state examinations should 


be held for the purpose. 
STUDENTS, THEIR ACTIVITIES AND WELFARE 


There should be the widest possible variety of courses at the 
first degree stage and there should be no discrimination in the 
matter of admission. There should be a thorough medical 
examination at the time of admission and periodically there- 
after. There should be in every college National Cadet 
Corps units administered by the Centre. Social service should 
be encouraged on a voluntary basis. Reasonable standards 
for hostels, residence and corporate life, freedom of university 
unions from political activities, and the maintenance of dis- 
eae by a Dean, were some of the other important recommen- 
ations, 


Women’s EDUCATION 


There should be no curtailment in educational opportunities 
for women. In co-educational institutions as much thought 
and consideration should be given to the life and needs of 
women as to those of men. Through proper educational 
guidance women should be “helped to see their normal places 
in a normal society, both as citizens and as women”, They 
should “not try to imitate men,” but should “desire as good 
an education as women as men get as men,” by giving up 

the prevailing prejudices against the study of home economics 
and home management”. 
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CONSTITUTION AND CONTROL 


The responsibility for university education should be shared 
by the Provincial and Central Governments, the concern of the 
latter being “with regard to finance, co-ordination of facilities 
in special subjects, adoption of national policies, ensuring 
minimum standards of efficient administration and liaison 
between universities and national research laboratories and 
scientific surveys etc.” A University Grants Commission, helped 
by panels of experts in different branches, should allocate 
grants to universities. There should be no university of the 
purely affiliating type. University authorities should be 
classified as follows: The Visitor; the Chancellor (generally 
the Provincial Governor); the Vice-Chancellor; the Senate; 
the Executive Council; the Academic Council; the Faculties; 
the Boards of Studies; the Finance Committee; and the Selec- 
tion Committees. tj 


FINANCE 


The Government should recognise its responsibility for finan- 
cing higher education and should contribute an additional 
annual amount of 10 crores for the development of university 
education. Income-tax laws should be amended to encour- 
age donations for educational purposes. 


UNIVERSITIES OF BANARAS, ALIGARH AND DELHI 


The denominational character of Banaras and Aligarh 
Universities should be eliminated. As a Central Univer- 
sity, Delhi should offer facilities for work to students from 
allover India. The medium of instruction in these universities 
should be the federal language, although for some six years 
to come instruction could be given in both the federal language 
and English. 


New UNIVERSITIES 


While establishing new universities freedom should be 
given for pioneer work and experiment in educational 
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methods. Vishva Bharati at Santiniketan and Jamia Mil- 
lia Islamia at Jamia Nagar, Delhi, should be given charters 
as universities and suitable capital and recurring grants. 
In planning new universities, both urban and rural, effort 
should be made to get as good a distribution as possible with 
reference to the total educational needs of the country. 


RURAL Universities 


The vast population of the Indian villages has been scarcely 
touched by secondary or higher education, and it is high 
time that “new universities aiming at extended educational 
opportunity to the great mass of rural India” should be 
established “with their own independent design and pro- 
gramme”. The People’s Colleges of Denmark can provide 
helpful guidance in the matter. At one end of the span 
of rural education should be Basic schools, and at the other 
tural universities, the distribution of this entire span being 
as follows: 

8 years for Basic education, 

3 or 4 years for post-Basic or secondary education, 

3 years for college, 

and 3 years for post-graduate university work for the 
Master’s degree. 

The Commission also give the details of how rural institu- 
tions of higher education should be run. But unlike other 
sections, this section contains no concrete proposals about 
how the existing conditions could be changed to suit the 
types of institutions recommended for the higher education 
of the village people. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The report of the University Education Commission is the 
Most authoritative and comprehensive document on the 
subject of university education in India that has been 
published after the report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission. As almost all the conclusions have been arrived 


at unanimously by the members, they must needs carry great 
weight. 
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The second chapter dealing with the aims of university 
education is very important, indeed, and seems to have been 
conceived and written by Dr. Radhakrishnan himself. 
Now that India is free, the universities must have a wider 
conception of their duties and responsibilities. “They 
have to provide leadership in politics and administration, 
the professions, industry and commerce. They have to meet 
the increasing demand for every type of higher, education, 
literary, scientific, technical and professional. They must 
enable the country to attain, in as short a time as possible, 
freedom from want, disease and ignorance, by the application 
and development of scientific and technical knowledge.”’* 

While freely accepting the best that the West has to offer, 
we must not neglect India’s cultural heritage of the past 
which should be critically studied. “We must be critical 
and selective and use the past to illuminate the present. 
We should not.give up the great values of our past nor should 
we cling to beliefs simply because they are ancient. We must 
accept so much of ancient thought as is sympathetic to us,”’4 
The Commission are alive to the dangers of a purely material- 
istic, or exclusively vocational and technical education. 
“If we wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, 
a rakshasaraj, all that we need to do is to give vocational and 
technical education and starve the spirit. We will have 
a number of scientists without conscience, technicians without 
taste, who find a void within themselves, a moral vacuum 
and a desperate need to substitute"something, anything for 
their lost endeavour*and purpose.” 

While the chapters on the Teaching Staff, Standards of 
Teaching, and Courses of Study are very good and make 
concrete suggestions for the improvement of higher education, 
the chapter on Religious Education does not appear to be 
so satisfactory. The value of spiritual and moral instruction 
in the building up of character is undeniable, but the real 
problem is how best it can be conveyed in a country like 
India where there are several religions. Formal lectures 
on the lives of great religious leaders, on the selected passages e 

3 Reoport of the University Education Commission, Vol. I, p. 33. 

4 ibid., p. 56. 

6 ibid., p. 66. 
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from the great scriptures of the world or even on the problems 
of the philosophy of religion are hardly any solution to the 
real problem. 

The Commission make an effort to restore the teacher 
to his rightful place in Society. He must be respected by 
people and adequately paid in keeping with the financial 
Tesources of the country. Good scales of pay are bound 
to attract the right type of people to the teaching profession, 

The Commission rightly felt that the standard of teaching 
at the university stage cannot be materially improved without 
raising the level of secondary education. Besides improving 
the quality of teachers in secondary schools, the students also 
must study for twelve years at a school and an intermediate 
college before admission to the university. This measure 
comes into conflict with what had been recommended by the 
Sargent Report, namely, the abolition of the intermediate 
class and the transfer of one of its years to the high schools 
and the other to the universities. The latter scheme had 
been working Successfully in Delhi Province for about five 
years when the Commission was appointed, and it is surprising 
that the system of intermediate colleges which had proved 
a failure in the past has been recommended over again. If 
after twelve years’ study at a school and an intermediate 
college the students are admitted to the three-year degree 
course recommended by the Commission, they will have 
to stay one additional year at the university, a proposition 
which may not be acceptable to the people at large. 

The chapter on the Medium of Instruction also deals ably 
with a controversial subject. It recommends the adoption 
in Indian languages of the international technical and scien- 
tific terminology with such modifications as their phonic 
Systems may require. The medium of instruction for higher 
education should be the regional language or the federal 
language, and the students at the higher secondary and 
university Stages are expected to study three languages—the 
regional language, the federal language and English. The 
Study of English is recommended at the high school and 
university stages “in order that we may keep in touch with 
the living stream of ever-growing knowledge”. In order to 
maintain the all-India character of a university and to facili- 
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tate the exchange of teachers and students, it would be better 
if the federal language were made the only medium of instruc- 
tion at the university. stage. This will also help to co-ordinate 
the work of the universities better and save the reduplication 
of effort involved in carrying on reSearch work of the same 
type by several universities. 

The Commission realise that the reform of the exami- 
nation system is over-due. They rightly suggest that one- 
third of the marks allotted to each subject be reserved for 
work done during the course of instruction and that this 


be adopted forthwith in the teaching universities for the _ 


B.A. and B.Sc., M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations. The methods 
devised in other countries to minimise the defects of the 
essay-type examination and the subjectivity of marking 
should be carefully studied and all necessary precautions 
taken to see that marking is done under closely controlled 
conditions. But something must be done to minimise 
the excessive importance that is attached to examinations. 
They should not be regarded as the be-all and end-all of 
all university education. This mentality can be removed, 
to a great extent, if a university degree is not insisted upon 
as a minimum qualification for even minor posts in admin- 
istration or in business. 

The Commission also rightly feel that university edu- 
cation should not be regarded as the sole responsibility of 
the provincial Governments, but it should be placed on the 
“concurrent list”. The Centre should take the responsibility 
for “finance, co-ordination of facilities in special subjects, 
adoption of national policies, ensuring minimum standards 
of efficient administration and liaison between universitiés 
and national- research laboratories and scientific surveys, 
etc.” A University Grants Commission helped by panels of 
experts in different branches should allocate grants to uni- 
versities. 

The Commission do not reject the modern university 
system established by the British and aim at re-organising 
it thoroughly in keeping with the needs, aspirations and the 
cultural heritage of the country. They aim at giving due 
recognition and help to national institutions like the Vishva- 
Bharati and Jamia Millia, which long remained outside the 
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official university system. “Each of them, so far as it meets 
the fundamental requirements of our Constitution for equal 
treatment and opportunity for all classes and communities, 
and so long as it maintains acceptable quality in its work, 
should receive grants-in-aid on a par with other recognised 
colleges and universities, and should be given university 
status if that is desired.” 6 

Probably the most original idea in the whole report is 
that of establishing rural universities. Realizing that the vast 
rural population of India “has been scarcely touched by 
secondary or higher education except by the permanent 
withdrawal from village life of those able young people 
who have left the villages for the universities,” the Com- 
mission want “to create the types of educational oppor- 
tunity which are appropriate to Indian rural life, and to 
give a quality and range to that life which will remove the 
disparity which is now a reality”.? For this purpose they 
Suggest the establishment of rural universities “with their 
own independent design and programme”. ‘These uni- 
versities are to be the culmination of that national system 
which has the Basic schools as the foundation, But it is 
unfortunate that the Commission should have put the whole 
chapter at the very end by way of a postscript, as it were. 
It does not appear to be an essential feature of the system of 
university education; moreover, no concrete recommendations 
are given at the end of the chapter. 

In short, the University Education Commission Report 
is very comprehensive, covering almost every aspect of 
university education. While retaining the fundamental 
Structure of the university system introduced by the British, 
it suggests far-reaching reforms within that framework. 

A special session of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation was held on the 22nd and 23rd April 1950 in Delhi 
to consider primarily the report of the University Educa- 
tion’ Commission. The Board accepted most of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations about the Teaching Staff, 
Standard of Teaching, Courses of Study, Post-graduate 
Training and Research, etc. While accepting all the 


© Report of the University Education Commission, Vol. I, p. 548. 
7 ibid, p. 555. 
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recommendations of the Commission on the subject of the 
medium of instruction, the Board suggested the adoption 
of article 351 of the Constitution which reads as follows: 
“It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread 
of the Hindi language to develop it so that it may serve 
as a medium of expression for all the elements of the 
composite culture of India and to secure this enrichment 
by assimilating, without interfering with its genius, the 
forms, style and expression used in Hindustani and in other 
languages of India specified in the eighth schedule and 
by drawing wherever necessary or desirable for its vocab- 
ulary primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages.” 

As far as the Commission’s recommendations about the 
Universities of Aligarh and Banaras were concerned, the 
Board accepted only one recommendation, namely “that 
the denominational character of the university court be 
eliminated and people of all castes and creeds be eligible 
for membership and provision for religious education be 
made along the lines laid down under the head ‘Religious 
Education”. With regard to the other recommendations 
made by the Commission in respect of central and other 
universities, the Board resolved that the Central Govern- 
ment should take up the matter with individual universities 
and the States concerned and then adopt such measures as 
may be necessary. 

The Board accepted the Commission’s recommendation 
that Vishva-Bharati at Santiniketan and Jamia Millia be 
given provisional charters as universities and be given 
suitable capital and recurring grants. The Board also 
approved the recommendation of the Commission that 
special attention should be paid to the development of 
higher education in rural areas. In the course of inevitable 
expansion of higher education in India, a fair proportion 
of the additional facilities should be directed to meeting 
the needs of rural areas. 

Thus we see that the Central Advisory Board suggested 
only minor changes in the University Education Commission’s 
recommendations which were in the main approved. As 
university education is a provincial subject, the Board could 
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not accept the Commission’s recommendations about various 
universities without consulting the State Governments, As 
far as the question of rural universities was concerned, there 
were no concrete recommendations to accept or reject. 
The Board, therefore, stated a general principle that the rural 
population should share adequately the facilities for higher 
education provided in the country, ; 


RECENT TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


(1) THREE-YEAR DEGREE Course 


Both the Sadler and Radhakrishnan Commissions visualised 
a three-year degree course after the intermediate stage, that 
is to say, after twelve years’ study at a school and an inter- 
mediate college. This meant the addition of a year to the total 
Period of a student’s education up to the degree stage But the 
scheme that has found general favour does not increase the 
total period of a student's education, but redistributes it þe- 


of them are expected to enter life or a specialised training 
course for some vocation. The few students who join the 
degree course will also derive greater benefit because of their 
higher standard of attainment and more favourable aptitude. 
Most of the universities have either started or agreed to 
start the three-year degreé course. The University of Bombay 
and the State of Uttar Pradesh are, however, still hesitant. 
While the former pleads insurmountable difficulties, the latter 
favours a three-year degree course after the intermediate 
Stage. But even where the scheme is in operation, there are 
Several difficulties. The three-year degree course has been 
Started without converting all high schools into the higher 
Secondary type, there still being about four times as many 
high schools in India as higher secondary schools. As 
an interim measure, those who pass the High School Examina- 
tion at the end of a ten-year secondary school course have to 


a 
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study for a year in a pre-university class before they can 
join the three-year degree course, The one-year pre-university 
course is co-ordinated neither with the school course not with 
the degree course and thus has all the disadvantages of the 
intermediate stage which is sought to be abolished. In 
Delhi, the pre-university class has continued since almost 
1944; and elsewhere too, it threatens to perpetuate itself, 
because the conversion of high schools into the higher 
secondary type involves considerable amount of money which 
is scarce. Thus the basic purpose of the scheme of the three- 
year higher secondary school course followed by a three- 
year degree course is largely being defeated. 


(2) UNIVERSITY Grants Commission 


In 1945, the Government of India established a University 
Grants Committee which dealt only with the Central Univer- 
sities till the year 1950. In 1953 again, specially as a result of 
the recommendation of the University Education Commission, 
a University Grants Commission was created. This Commis- 
sion received statutory status by an act of Parliament in 1956. 
The functions of the Commission are to inquire into the finan- 
cial needs of the universities and to allocate such grants for 
their maintenance and development as it may deem fit. While 
the central universities receive grants on a 100 per cent 
basis, other universities receive them on a matching basis, 
one-third or fifty per cent of the grants having to be met by 
the State Government or the university concerned. Indi- 
vidual colleges have also received grants for specific purposes 
such as the provision of hostels and other amenities for stu- 
dents. 

The main purpose of the University Grants Commission is 
to ensure adequate funds for the universities and at the same 
time to save them from direct Government control or inter- 
ference. While the University Grants Committee of Great 
Britain has achieved this purpose to a very great extent, 
the state of affairs in India is not so happy. Although be- 
tween two-thirds and three-quarters of the annual recurring 
expenditure of the universities in Great Britain comes from 
the State treasury, yet the British universities enjoy a measure 
of freedom which is unthinkable in India. Dr. Lakshmana- 
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swami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University in 
his Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Lectures’ has very well 
brought out the difference in university autonomy in England 
and in India. On the occasion of the conferment on him 
of the Honorary Degree of the Doctor of Laws by the Glasgow 
University in June 1951, Lord Atlee, at that time Prime Minis- 
ter of England, said that although his Government had provi- 
ded funds to the universities ‘fon a much larger scale than was 
ever done”, the Government had not sought to extend its 
control. “The university must ever seek for the truth; 
it must never be a mere instrument in the hands of a Govern- 
ment, a Church or any political or economic group.’ This 
attitude may be contrasted with the attitude of the Central 
Minister for Education’ in India as it is reflected in his 
speeches to the Rajya Sabha on the 15th March 1955 and 
on the 7th December 1955. While admitting the need 
for the autonomy of the universities, he says: ‘‘However, 
the Government does have a certain duty to perform in that 
it has to put these houses of learning in order. It is the duty 
of the Government to see that the universities perform their 
social function and are made aware of the social ideals we 
all cherish”. Nobody denies the responsibility of the univer- 
sities in these matters; but it is highly undesirable if changing 
ministries sit in judgment over the activities of the univer- 
sities and try to ensure that they perform these duties as the 
Government of the day thinks fit. Dr. Mudaliar in his 
Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial lectures mentions several instances 
of active interference by the Governments of the States in 
the affairs of the universities and some of these, he feels, make 
“the position of the Vice-Chancellor untenable and no one 
with any sense of academic duty, with any sense of academic 
conscience, can possibly continue under such circumstances”.!? 


$ Published in the form of a book under the title Education in India by Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay. The third lecture very ably deals with the whole 
problem of university autonomy. 

°? A.L. Mudaliar : Education in India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, pP. 62 
and 63, 

1° K.L. Shrimali : Problems of Education in India, The Publications Division 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1961, pp. 109-16. 

ibid. p. 116. 

1? Mudaliar. Op. cit, p. 69, 
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(3) RURAL INSTITUTES 


The need for higher education for rural India was first 
seriously discussed by the Radhakrishnan University Educa- 
tion Commission in 1948-49. The Shrimali Committee on 
Higher Rural Education in 1954 studied this problem in 
greater detail and made a few useful suggestions. As a result, 
the Government of India established in 1956 the National 
Council of Higher Rural Education to advise them in all 
matters dealing with the development of higher education in 
ruralareas. Ten Rural Institutes were also started in different 
parts of India the same year and one was added later in 1959. 
The task of the National Council has been to guide these 
Rural Institutes and to co-ordinate their work and reorient 
their activities in such a way that they achieve the purpose 
for which they have been created. 

The main aim of the Rural Institutes is to provide higher 
education, after the secondary stage, for rural youth in keeping 
with their own needs and aspirations—an aim to the achieve- 
ment of which the existing urban colleges have significantly 
failed to contribute anything of real value. The Rural 
Institutes aim at the training of talented rural youth for 
specialised jobs in community development and to achieve 
this they provide tor extension and research work to make this 
training purposeful and responsive to village needs.!? The 
Minister for Education at the Centre reminded the National 
Council for Higher Education in Rural Areas in 1958 that 
the Rural Institutes were set up to function as centres of rural 
reconstruction and to give to the educated youth a new social 
and economic outlook. : 

The Rural Institutes are offering a variety of courses suited 
to the needs of rural areas, specially those leading to the Dip- 
loma in Rural Services, Civil and Rural Engineering and Agri- 
cultural Science. In addition to the departments of teaching 
and research, a department for extension service has also been 
added, at least in some Rural Institutes, in order to establish a 
two-way traffic between the Institutes and the rural community. 
The results of research at the Institute will be carried to the 

18 Statement released by the Press Information Bureau, Government of India, 

on January 26, 1961. 
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homes of the villagers, and they in their turn will bring their 
problems to the Institute for solution. Seminars and short- 
term courses are also being organised by some Rural Institutes 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Community Development 
and Co-operation for the training of workers at Panchayat 
and District levels, 

The Rural Institutes have been in existence only for seven 
years and their number is also very small. From their incep- 
tion in 1956 till March 1961 all the eleven Rural Institutes 
had together admitted about 2,250 students. It is, there- 
fore, too early to expect any real impact on the life of rural 
India. But a few tendencies are already visible. Most 
of the staff of these Rural Institutes are the product of existing 
urban colleges and universities and have been unable to show 
much sympathy for or understanding of the real needs and 
aspirations of our rural people. Little research or extension 
work has been done so far, and the theoretical courses are 
not very different from similar courses in urban colleges or 
universities, 

The diplomas awarded by the National Council at the end 
of the courses at the Rural Institutes have already been recog- 
nised as equivalent to the first university degree for employ- 
ment or for study at the post-graduate level of the existing 
universities. This step is likely to accentuate the already 
existing tendency of city students who fail to get admission 
to colleges to join the Rural Institute either for suitable Gov- 
ernment employment or for further post-graduate study at a 
university. We seem to be heading towards the danger 
pointed out by the Central Minister for Education in his 
Inaugural Address to the second meeting of the National 
Council of Higher Rural Education on the 9th January 1957: 
“The whole purpose of the Rural Institutes will be defeated if 
the majority of students after finishing their education at the 
institutes proceed to towns and add to the list of the un- 
employed”’.!4 The concept and the aims of the Rural Insti- 
tutes are very good; but they are likely to be judged by what 
they can really achieve in actual practice. 


“K.L. Shrimali : Problems of Education in India, The Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, p. 65. 
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(4) MEDIUM or Instruction 


A number of universities in India kave introduced, or have 
plans to introduce, Hindi or a regional language as a medium 
of instruction for certain courses. While in litself a desirable 
step, this has very often been done without adequate prepara- 
tion. Suitable text-books have been in short supply and so 
the students’ achievement has further deteriorated. The 
use of regional languages as media of instruction at the univer- 
sity stage is likely to cut off one university from another, 
making an exchange of professors and students almost impos- 
sible. From the point of view of national solidarity, it will 
be better if we have our national language Hindi, which is 
studied compulsorily at the secondary stage, as the medium 
of instruction in the universities. The transition from Eng- 
lish to Hindi should also be made gradually and after 
adequate preparation. 


(5) EFFORTS TO Improve THE QUALITY or EDUCATION 


Serious, though very often unsuccessful, efforts have been 
made to improve the quality of higher eduacation in India. 
Among some of the important measures may be mentioned 
the introduction of the three-year degree course, improvement 
of libraries and laboratories, development of post-graduate 
studies and research, provision of hostel facilities, institution 
of merit and research scholarships, improvement of salary 
scales of teachers, organisation of tutorials and seminars and 
greater attention to the welfare of students. The crux of the 
whole problem of low standards and poor discipline is the 
overcrowding of the colleges and universities with students 
who are incapable of benefiting by the courses offered by 
them, It is proposed to admit students to colleges and uni- 
versities on a selective basis, although this proposal is being 
opposed by some who advocate the principle of the equality 
of educational opportunity. But the principle of the equality of 
educational opportunity should not be taken to mean that all 
should be allowed to offer identical courses irrespective of 
their abilities and aptitudes. In order to reduce the pressure 
on universities it is also proposed to start evening colleges, 


23 
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correspondence courses and external examinations. But all 
these measures are not likely to succeed till we are able to 
provide a large variety of courses, both during and at the end 
of the secondary school stage, to suit the different needs and 
aptitudes of our students. 


(6) ENCOURAGEMENT oF SCIENCE EDUCATION 


In order to meet the increasing demand in a number of 
different fields—science teachers for schools, personnel for 
engineering and other technical institutions, industries, etc— 
it is proposed to raise the proportion of science students at the 
collegiate stage to about 40 per cent by the end of the third 
five-year plan. The University Grants Commission is devoting 
special attention to this problem. Efforts are being made to 
provide increasing facilities for science education at the uni- 
versities and their affiliated colleges. 

An idea of the progress in university education may be 
had ‘from the following tables :15 


PROGRESS or University EDUCATION 
1951-52 1955-56 1960-61 


Number of Arts and 

Science Colleges 488 947 1,100 
Number of students 

in Arts and Science 

Colleges 3,23,882  6,34,000 9,00,000 


FINANCIAL ALLOCATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Rupees in crores) T 
First Five-year Second Five-year Third Five-year 


Plan Plan Plan 
Provi- Expen- Provi- Expen- Provi- Expen- 
sion diture sion diture sion diture 


University 
Education 15-47 13°70 57:00 45:39 75-00 


18 Compiled from a symposium of “Educatioy and The Third Five-Year Plan” 
in The Education Quarterly, Winter, 1960, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, pp. 320 & 323 and the Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India, 1947-52, pp. 111 & 112. 
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The number of universities has also doubled in the course 
of the last ten years or so. In 1950-51 there were only 26 
universities, but now (in 1961) there are no fewer than 56. 
It is expected that about 10 or 15 more universities may be 
established during the Third Five-year Plan. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Although we have already commented upon the report of 
the Radhakrishnan University Commission and some of the 
subsequent trends in higher education in India, a few observa- 
tions of a general nature may not be out of place here. 

During the short period of Independence the number of 
universities and colleges in India has more than doubled and 
the number of students reading in them has increased nearly 
three times. A number of measures have also been adopted to 
improve the standard of university education, the chief among 
them being the introduction of the three-year degręe course, 
the improvement of libraries and laboratories and the improve- 
ment of the salary scales of teachers. To prevent unsuitable 
students from reaching the universities, it is proposed to admit 
them on the basis of selection and to start evening colleges 
and correspondence courses. In spite of all these measures, 
however, the standards continue to be as low as ever. The 
problem of indiscipline among university students has become 
alarmingly grave. 

The root cause of poor standards and serious indiscipline is 
the presence in our universities and colleges of a very large 
number of unsuitable students. Since a university degree has 
long been a passport to employment, all that can pay the fees 
have flocked in the colleges and universities toimprove their 
future prospects. Thus the courses offered by most students are 
not really satisfying to them and their future prospects of 
employment have also been becoming increasingly bleak. 
Naturally students form societies and associations on the pattern 
of the political parties outside and spend much of their time 
on activities which are disturbing even to those who are more 
seriously inclined to their studies. The staff on the whole is © 
also inadequate not only in number but also in quality. Most 
of our ablest men and women can easily get more lucrative 
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jobs in other professions, while many second-rate, even third- 
rate, people find their way into colleges and universities, 
Although increasing funds are becoming available for higher 
education in India, most of the affiliated colleges continue to 
be poorly staffed and ill-equipped from the point of view of 
library and laboratory facilities. Recently a twelve-man 
committee was set up with Dr. N. K. Siddhanta, Vice- 
Chancellor, Delhi University as its chairman, to study the 
whole problem of the standard of university education in 
India during the preceding fifteen years. The Committee was 
also to examine how far the recommendations of the Radha- 
krishnan University Education Commission had been actually 
implemented. 

Almost all the universities and their affiliated colleges have 
been urban in character: they have been catering to the needs 
of the urban population. But in India the bulk of the people 
lives in villages, for whom no provision existed before Indepen- 
dence fop higher education suited to their needs and aspirations. 
To meet this great deficiency eleven Rural Institutes have 
been started so far in different parts of India,under the guidance 
of an All India National Council for Higher Rural Education. 
The ultimate aim is to establish a national system of education 
which has Basic schools at one end and rural universities 
at the other end. The idea is very good; but it would prob- 
ably have been better if Basic schools were established first, 
then secondary schools on Basic lines, then Rural Institutes and 
then Rural Universities. At present we have Basic schools at 
the elementary stage and Rural Institutes at the collegiate 
stage without the intermediate secondary stage on Basic- 
lines. The result is that children from Basic schools have to 
join traditional secondary schools and students from the 
Rural Institutes, if they want to pursue higher studies, must 
join the existing universities. The original aim is thus, to a 
very large extent, defeated. 

A university in India can be established by an act of the 
Central or State Legislature. Although the University 
Grants Commission is there, the States do not consult it 

| very often before establishing new universities. The single- 
faculty university of Roorkee was established much against 
the advice of the Inter University Board. Since the States 
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pay a matching grant for the maintenance of their univer- 
sities, university affairs are discussed in the State Legislatures 
and this discussion affects the policies of the universities consid- 
erably. Indeed, the amount of interference in university 
affairs has increased considerably in recent years. The 
Secretaries or Under-Secretaries are frequently advising 
the universities to “prune the syllabi and courses of studies 
just to fit the finished product to enter on the duties which a 
Government Department’ may require him to do”. Dr. 
Mudaliar quotes with approval the following remark of the 
Economist in England when the Parliamentary Committee on 
Public Accounts of the House of Commons demanded more 
exact information about expenditure from the universities: 

“Independence is vital to the universities. Make them 
answerable to bureaucracy for every penny of Governmental 
grant, andoriginality and creative thought will be endangered. 
It is far better that the tax-payer should lose one or two million 
pounds by inefficiency than waste far more through misplaced 
curiosity." 

Dr. Mudaliar remarks that such sentiments would be 
regarded as rank heresy by those at the helm of government 
affairs in India. 

In recent years foreign assistance has also been available 
for developmental projects undertaken by the universities, 
such as the introduction of general education programme and 
home science education, and research in selected universities, 
the establishment of the Public Administration Centre at 
Lucknow University, the gift of reference and other books, 
programmes of exchange of teachers and students, etc. The 
gifts of books and the exchange of teachers and students 
with foreign universities are healthy tendencies. We shall be 
in touch with the most recent developments in different 
spheres of knowledge and shall be better able to revise and 
reform our defective practices. 

The period of Independence has been so short and our 
national Governments at the Centre and in the States have been 
so preoccupied with other problems that education has not yet 
received the full attention that it deserves. Our five-year 
16 A.L. Mudaliar, Education in India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, pp. 64-65. 
11 ibid., p. 50. 
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plans, through providing increasing funds for education, 
have generally concentrated on agricultural and industrial 
development. The time has not yet arrived for assessing 
solid achievement in university education, except probably 
in the sphere of rapid expansion. At best, we can note impor- 
tant trends and make a few observations on them. 


PART FIVE 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL ASPECTS 
CHAPTER XXI 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


“In A LAND where only 120 people out of a thousand are 
literate the history of adult education is to be looked for 
in the future rather than in the past.”* It does not seem 
to have been realised in India, till the very end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, that the appalling illiteracy 
of the people could be liquidated by any other means than 
by educating the children, Up to the end of World 
War I there had been very little progress in India in the 
sphere of adult education. There were night schools in 
the more advanced provinces of Bengal and Bombay, run 
by school-masters for an extra allowance and attended by 
both children and adults. In Bengal, there were also some 
continuation schools attended entirely by adults. The 
‘Co-operative Society’ movement in rural areas had also 
begun to arouse people’s interest in the cause of adult 
education. 

As in the sphere of primary education so in the sphere of 
adult education the State of Baroda gave a lead to the 
whole of India. It had public libraries as early as 1910, and 
afew years later it started travelling libraries also for the 
selfeducation of adults. Soon after, library associations 
were formed in Andhra, Maharashtra and Bengal. During 
the second decade of the present century other media 
of adult education at higher levels such as cheap news- 
papers and university extension lectures were fast gaining 
in popularity. 

A praiseworthy effort in the direction of adult education 
was made by the Diwan of Mysore State about the year 
1912. He started numerous night schools for village adults 


1Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 39. 
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and established a net-work of circulating libraries through- 
out the State. A magazine called The Vijnana (Science) 
was also started to popularise scientific knowledge. But 
all these good schemes were abandoned one by one after 
the Diwan had left the State. 


administrative responsibility to Indians as a result of the 
“Montford’ Reforms, the movement for adult education 
gathered momentum. The Punjab Government in 1921 
inaugurated an intensive adult literacy campaign, and its 
Progress between 1922 and 1927 will be clear from the 
following table : 


PROGRESS or ApuLT EDUCATION IN THE Punyas, 1929-97 


ee NS A 


Year No. of adult shools No. of scholars in them 
1922-23 630 17,776 
1923-24 1,528 40,883 
1924-25 2,372 61,961 
1925-26 3,206 85,371 
1926-27 3,784 98,414 
Se er tml ER oe) 


In 1922 there were 27 adult schools in Bombay main- 
tained by the Central Co-operative Institute which had 
received a generous donation from Sir V. D. Thackersey. 
These were circulating schools stationed at one centre for 
two years. The classes were held in the afternoon for two 
hours, and instruction Was given to adults in the three R’s, 
elementary general knowledge and co-operative accounting. 

In 1921 the U. P. Government offered a subsidy to six 
municipalities for the development of a system of night 
schools for adults, In Bengal, besides 40 schools run by 
Co-operative societies, there were about 100 continuation 
schools. In the Q. P., the manager of the Express Mills ran 
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20-40 students for two to three hours daily for at least 100 
days a year. The course lasted two years and comprised 
instruction in the three R’s, hygiene, first-aid and history. 

Between 1927 and 1937 there was a uniform decline in 
adult education in India owing to economic distress, politi- 
cal disturbances and communal bitterness. In the Punjab, 
for example, the enrolment in adult schools fell from 98,414 
in 1927 to only 5,000 in 1937.2 But two interesting experi- 
ments were tried in the Punjab during this period, Teachers 
in normal schools were encouraged to interest themselves 
in the work of adult education, and libraries were attached 
to rural middle schools to serve as cultural centres for check- 
ing relapse into illiteracy, and for providing convenient 
meeting places where lectures on various useful topics 
could be delivered to the village people. Bombay alone 
showed some progress in the field of adult education be- 
tween 1932 and 1937. The number of adult schools rose 
from 143 in 1932-33 to 180 in 1937, and their enrolment 
from 5,660 to 6,299. Greater Government interest and 
better organised activities by other agencies were responsi- 
ble for this progress in the face of great financial stringency. 

During the period of financial distress in the thirties some 
missionaries and individuals made praiseworthy efforts in 
the cause of adult education in India. A school inspector, 
Mr. S. G. Daniel by name, devoted several hours each day 
in Tanjore to instructing men and women and wrote popu- 
lar text-books for children and adults. Dr. J. J. Lucas of 
Allahabad also wrote a lot of booklets in Romanised Hindi 
to serve as follow-up literature for adults. But these efforts 
were sporadic and individual, and served only the purpose 
of inspiring other workers in the field. 

About the year 1935 the Travancore Government began 
to give annual grants to private rural and urban libraries. 
Libraries and reading rooms were also started in the 
primary schools of the education department and the 
Government sanctioned the sum of Rs. 30,000 a year for 
maintaining 80 such libraries. The Trivandrum Public | 
Library acted as a sort of central headquarters for the rural 
libraries which paid to it a small annual affiliating fee. 

2 Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 39. 
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1937 to 1942 


The coming into power of the Congress Ministries in most 
of the Indian provinces in 1937 intensified the campaign 
against illiteracy. Fired by patriotic zeal, provincial ministers 
launched or encouraged literacy campaigns. Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, the Minister of Education in Bihar, went about from 
place to place with a piece of chalk and a blackboard in order 
to teach the illiterate. Shri C. Rajagopalachari, at that time 
Chief Minister of Madras, himself wrote text-books in Tamil 
for the use of adults. The Hon. Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
made an appeal to the people in the U.P., saying : “I appeal 
to every educated man and woman to take a vow to make 
at least one person literate.” The Governor and the Speaker 
of the U.P. Assembly as well as other prominent leaders set the 
example by each signing a pledge to teach at least one person 
within a year or pay two rupees. Half a million other people 
signed the pledge. Adult education associations came into 
existence in several provinces. The Bengal Adult Education 
Association had none other than Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
himself as its president. Similar associations came into 
existence in Lucknow, the Punjab, Indore, Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, Kashmir, Madras, Mysore, Travancore 
and elsewhere. The National Adult School Union of Great 
Britain sent Mr. T.F. Williams as their representative in 1937 
to study ways of assisting adults in India, As a result of his 
visit, the Indian Adult Education Society of Delhi came into 
existence in 1937 under the presidentship of Hon. Sir Shah 
Sulaiman. The first All-India Adult Education Conference 
met in Delhi in March 1938. 

Dr. Frank ©. Laubach’s three visits to India, in 1935, in 
1937 and in 1938-39, stimulated Indian effort in the cause 
of adult education to a great degree. Dr. Laubach was 
an American missionary whose method of teaching adults 
had been very successful in the Philippines. He applied 
his method to Indian conditions also and has given a 
detailed description of it in his book entitled “India Shall 
Be Literate.” During his third visit between 1938 and 
1939 (in the words of Dr. Laubach himself), “More than 
forty thousand people attended 296 conference sessions 
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in forty-two leading centres from Colombo to Kashmir and 
Assam to Bombay.’ 

The quinquennium, 1937 to 1942, was really a bright 
period for adult education in India. For the first time, adult 
education came to be accepted as a definite responsibility 
of the Government, and organised work in this field was taken 
in hand in almost all the provinces. The Education Depart- 
ment, Assam, started literacy and post-literacy classes, estab- 
lished village libraries and distributed copies of primers and 
post-literacy readers, thus spending about Rs. 1,97,863 on 
these programmes between September 1940 and March 
1942. The Bengal Adult Education Association also prepared 
and published a primer of which 5,000 copies were purchased 
and distributed by the provincial Government to its night 
schools. Between 1939 and 1942, the number of adult classes 
in Bengal rose from 10,000 to 22,574 and the number of 
students in them increased from 1,50,000 to 5,30,178. The 
mass literacy movement in Bihar also gathered great momen- 
tum initially, there being as many literacy classes as 50,820 
with an enrolment of 9.09,081 in 1938-39 and as many as 
4,000 village libraries in 1939-40. The Government published 
primers in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and several Santhali dialects 
and brought out a Hindi fortnightly magazine called The 
Raushni. The Bombay Government appointed in 1939 a 
Literacy Development Committee, which systematically started 
developing peta (Village), taluk and regional libraries with 
a central library to feed them. Short-term courses, generally 
of two weeks’ duration, were started for the training of adult- 
education workers. During the period from 1937 to 1942 
nearly 63,037 adults were made literate through 6,173 classes 
at a cost of Rs. 3,85,910 (including the city of Bombay). 
Inspired by Dr. Laubach’s visit in 1937, the Government of 
the Punjab prepared a five-year programme for promoting 
literacy. In 1940-41 alone, the Government purchased 
and distributed 2,20,000 primers and 1,48,000 follow-up 
books at a cost of Rs. 34,881. During the period from 1938 
to 1942, nearly 1,91,552 adults were made literate at a cost 
of Rs. 2,17,800. In the U.P., a new Education Expansion 
Department was established in 1938 under the Minister for 


8 India Shall Be Literate, p. 11. 
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Education. Between July 1939 and March 1942, more 
than 7,25,000 adults were made literate and a system of 
libraries and reading rooms was promoted, there being as 
many as 1,040 libraries and 3,600 reading rooms in the province 
in 1941-42. In Delhi the Jamia Millia started a Department 
of Adult Education during this period and had as many as 
29 centres in 1941-42 with an enrolment of 652. These 
Jamia centres were not narrowly confined to literacy work 
but were organised as community centres. Some Indian 
states like Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir and Mysore also 
did good work in the sphere of adult education by promoting 
village libraries and literacy classes. In 1940, the University 
Union, Mysore, trained 600 students in adult psychology, 
organisation of adult classes and teaching the alphabet, 

The state of adult education in India in 1938-39 will be 
clear from the following table :4 

In 1939 the Adult Education Committee of the Central 
Advisury Board of Education .made a few recommendations 


SCHOOLS FOR ADÚLTS, 1938-39 


Province No. of schools Enrolment 
Se a a E 
Madras 12 771 
Bombay 673 22,095 
Bengal 967 28,152 
United Provinces | 2,689 82,590 
‘Punjab 146 5,201 
Bihar 130 ^ 2,772 
Central Provinces & Berar 43 1,714 
Assam 13 505 
North-Western Frontier Province | = T 
Sind | 28 659 
Orissa 1 26 
Coorg - = 
Delhi 18 230 
Ajmer-Merwara 13 268 
Total 4,733 1,44,983 


N.B. The figures in this table refer to regular schools for 
adults and do not include ‘classes’ started for adults 
at various centres. 


“Government of India Report on Education for the year 1938-39, quoted 
also in Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 15, p. 44. 
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on adult education, some of the most important ones being 


the following :° 
(a) “Efforts should be directed in the beginning to persuade 


illiterates voluntarily to undergo instruction. Ifa volun- 
tary system fails to achieve its object, ways and means of 
bringing pressure to bear on illiterates should be explored.” 


(b) “The form in which instruction is given must be intel- 


ligible and interesting to the student and the instruc- 
tion itself should be closely related to his occupation, 
his personal interests and the social and economic con- 
ditions under which he lives.” 


(c) “Boys under twelve years or those attending a full-time 


day school should not be encouraged to attend evening 
classes. If necessary, separate classes should be organ- 
ised for boys between twelve and sixteen.” 


(d) “The possibility of making a period of social service 


obligatory on all students in universities and pupils 
in the upper forms of high schools should be carefully 
examined.” In the meantime an appeal was also to 
be made “to all educated persons, and in particular to 
Government servants, to render voluntary service in 
connection with the literacy campaign”. 


(e) “Mechanical aids to learning such as the radio, the 


as 


cinema, the gramophone and the magic lantern can be 
used with great effect in adult education.” 

A general idea of the progress in adult education in India 

a whole during the short-lived regime of the Congress 


Ministries may be had from the following table® : 


Scnoots FOR ADULTS (1937-41)? 


Year No. of schools for adults No. of students 
1936-37 1,287 36,649 
1937-38 1,547 Í 45,69 
1938-397 4,603 142,211 
1939-40 5,974 172,539 
1940-41 6,407 185,340 


5 The recommendations are given in detail at the end of the Chapter on Adult 
Education in the Sargent Report, 1944. 

6 Compiled from Statistical Abstract for British India, 1936-37 to 1940-41. 

1 The figures for this year are slightly different from those given in the preceding 


table. ! 
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1942 to 1947 


With the resignation of the Congress Ministries, the literacy 
movement in India as a whole suffered a serious set-back, 
It was not until 1945-46 that Bombay showed some improve- 
ment in the situation because of its Compact Area Scheme. 
Under this Scheme a compact area of suitable size was selected 
for concentrated effort. In urban areas home classes for women 
were started in which students taught them reading and 
writing in their homes. Because of this scheme the number 
of classes which had dwindled to 750 with an enrolment of 
26,000 in 1944-45 rose to 3,300 classes with an enrolment of 
70,000 in 1946-47. Some Indian States like Mysore, however, 
registered a marked progress during the period from 1942 
to 1947. The number of adult classes rose from 488 with an 
enrolment of 6,201 in 1942-43 to 3,941 classes with an enrol- 
ment of 78,611 in 1946-47. During this period, the Mysore 
Adult Education Council printed 2,75,000 copies of its primers 
and readers, and brought up the number of its pamphlets 
in the adult education series to 83. But considering India as a 
whole, the momentum earlier gained by adult education 
movement declined during the period, and there was no 
progress at all in most of the provinces till the year of Indepen- 
dence. The number’ of adult schools in 1946-47 had declined 
to 6,093 with 1,79,164 students. 

When the successful conclusion of World War II was in 
sight, the Central Advisory Board of Education brought out 
in 1944 a comprehensive plan of “Post-War Educational 
Development in India”, popularly known as the Sargent 
Plan. Among the most, important reommendations of the 
Sargent Plan on adult education are the following : 

1. “Although the main emphasis in the beginning may be 
placed on the liquidation of illiteracy, adult education 
in the full sense must be provided for those already 
literate. The amount of this should progressively in- 
crease as illiteracy disappears. 

2. “Even with the introduction of a universal system of 
Basic education there will be over 9 crores of illiter- 
ates (age group 20-40) to be dealt with. So adult 

® Progress of Education in India, 1937-47, p. 141. 
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education should be regarded as complementary to 
the free and compulsory system of primary education. 
Plans should be made to solve the problem of adult 
education within a period of twenty years, the first 
five years being devoted to the training of teachers 
and. other necessary preparations. 

3. “The responsibility for adult education must rest with 
the State but every effort should be made to enlist the 
aid of suitable voluntary organisations wherever 
available. 

4, “Comprehensive arrangements on the lines set out in 
the Adult Education Committee’s report should form 
an integral part of any national system of education.” 

The proposals of the Sargent Plan were estimated to cost 
“ little less than Rs. 3 crores” during the entire period of 
twenty years needed for the complete liquidation. of illiter- 
acy. 


PROGRESS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


With the attainment of freedom, it began to be realised 
more than ever before that the achievement and main- 
tenance of a secular democracy to which the country had 
pledged itself was impossible without an educated elec- 
torate. One of the chief aims of the newly formed Minis- 
try of Education became the education, of adults. The 
Minister for Education in the Foreword to the first number 
of the Education Quarterly? said. “Of the tasks which 
immediately confront us, two are of pre-eminent import- 
ance. They are the provision of universal Basic educa- 
tion for all children of school-going age and of social edu- 
cation for adults who have not received the benefit of literacy.” 
The objectives of adult education were enlarged so as to 
include not only instruction for literacy but also the education 
and welfare of the grown-up people in other respects, in order 
to make them intelligent citizens and efficient workers. The 
term “social education” has come into general use in place of 
‘adult education” to indicate the wider scope of the subject. 

In his inaugural address to the UNESCO Seminar on Rural 


3 Started by the Ministry of Education in March 1949, 
> 
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Adult Education held in December 1949 in Mysore, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad explained the meaning of ‘social education? 
as follows : By ‘social education’ we mean “an education for 
the complete man. It will give him literacy so that the 
knowledge of the world may become accessible to him. It 
will teach him how to harmonise himself with his environment 
and make the best of the physical conditions in which he 
subsists. It is intended to teach him improved crafis and 
modes of production so that he can achieve economic better- 
ment. It also aims at teaching him the rudiments of hygiene 
both for the individual and the community so that our domestic 
life may be healthy and prosperous. The last but not the 
least, this education should give him training in citizenship 
so that he obtains some insight into the affairs of the world 
and can help his Government to take decisions which will 
make for peace and progress,”10 

According to the Bureau of Education Pamphlet No. 
58 on Rasic and Social Education, “social education may 
be defined as a course of study directed towards the pro- 
duction of consciousness of citizenship among the people 
and promotion of social solidarity among them. It has three 
aspects, namely. 

(a) The introduction of literacy among grown-up illiter- 

z ates; 

(b) The production of an educated mind in the masses 
in the absence of literary education; 

(c) The inculcation of a lively sense of rights and duties 
of citizenship, both as individuals and as members of 
a powerful nation.” 

The work of social education gathered momentum once 
again when in 1949 the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion adopted the following twelve-point programme! of 
Basic and social education, specially for Delhi province: 

1. “The village school will be a centre of instruction, welfare 

work, sports and recreation for the entire village. 
2. Separate times will be allotted to children, adoles- 
cents and grown-ups. 
1 The Report of the Seminar has been published by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Government of India. 
11 Education Quarterly, March 1949, pp. 40-41. 
-. 


Md. 
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. Certain days in the week will be reserved exclusively 


for girls and women. 


. A number of motor vans fitted with projectors and 
. loudespeakers are being secured to visit the village 


schools. Films and magic lanterns will be shown and 
recording of talks played. It is proposed that each 
school will be visited at least once a week. 


. Schools will be provided with radio sets; and arrange- 


ments will be made for broadcasting special programmes 
for school children, adolescents and grown-up people in 
the light of the scheme of social education sketched above. 
About 140 sets have already been provided by the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, and more will be 
supplied as soon as possible. 


. Popular dramas will be organised in the schools, and from 


time to time prizes given for the best plays produced. 


. There will be provision for teaching national and, com- 


munity songs. 


. Arrangements will be made for giving simple instruction 


in some craft or industry suited to the locality. 


. Lectures will be arranged in co-operation with the Minis- 


tries of Health, Agriculture and Labour to instruct villagers 
in the simple laws of social hygiene, methods of agri- 
culture, cottage industries and co-operative activities. 


. In co-operation with the Ministry of Information and 


Broadcasting suitable films and slides will be shown from 
time to time. Arrangements will also be made for visits 
of public men to speak to the villagers on problems of 
national importance. The help and assistance of public 
bodies interested in constructive work will be invited to 
give effect to the programme of social education. 
Arrangements will be made for organising group games. 
Competitions will be held from time to time between 
different schools and villages. 

Periodic exhibitions, fairs, and excursions will be organised. 


The same year a Conference of Provincial Education 
Ministers was summoned for the purpose of considering the 
implementation of the scheme given above. The Confer- 
ence met in New Delhi in February 1949 under the chair- 
manship of the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


24 
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The Conference accepted the proposal of the Government 
of India that of the sum of Rs. 1 crore earmarked by the 
Centre for social education, Rs. 10 lakhs may be reserved for 
central activities and the remaining Rs. 90 lakhs should be 
distributed among the provinces in proportion to the number 
of illiterates in them. Each province was to submit the first 
three years’ scheme of its five-year social education pro- 
gramme and was to contribute an amount equal to the central 
subvention during that period of three years. Other sugges- 
tions of the Conference included the revision by the provinces 
of their own schemes of social education so as to bring them in 
line with the scheme approved by the Conference, an examina- 
tion by them of the value of museums as agencies of social 
education, an investigation by the universities of the desi- 
rability of mobilizing students for literacy work, the setting 
up of circulating libraries in the provinces, the inclusion of 
the theory and methods of teaching adults in the courses of 
training colleges and the encouragement by the Government 
of India of the use of visual aids through their adequate 
provision. 

In Delhi the scheme of social education has been in operation 
for several years now. In 1949, many centres of social edu- 
cation were established and the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of Delhi Municipality also made arrangements for the 
training of social workers. In 1950, the Education Depart- 
ment, Delhi, introduced a novel set of audio-visual aids, 
aptly named the Caravan, consisting of four vans, one to 
serve as a mobile stage, another as a moving cinema, and the 
remaining two as exhibition vans. The Caravan is self- 
sufficient, being fitted with microphones for public lectures, 
electric generators, projectors, etc. It has been touring the 
300 villages of Delhi Province, holding three-day educational 
melas at one centre after another. A Janata College has also 
been started at Alipore in Delhi with the object of training 
local leaders for rural areas. Theoretical and practical 
instruction is given there in agriculture, cottage industries, 
health, town-planning, civics, etc. 

The financial help from the Centre enabled the various 
States to intensify their social education campaigns. In 
1950, the State of Madhya Bharat had 4,398 centres of social 
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education with 8,284 classes, 7,134 for men and 1,150 for 
women, 1,21,045 adults appeared at the Adult Education 
Certificate Examination, out of whom 75,834 men and 16,300 
women were declared successful. Intensive social education 
courses of five weeks’ duration were also organised in numerous 
summer camps. Social education work was also extended to 
factory labourers. 

The State of U.P. started numerous “continuation classes” 
for adults and adolescents who left school at about the age of 
14 years, These included the teaching of some art or craft also. 
In 1950, sixty-five social education camps were organised 
during the summer vacations. Volunteers in these camps 
taught the villagers and did other types of uplift work. A 
refresher course was also organised to train fifty supervisors 
and kamdars of the Cane Development Department in agri- 
culture, co-operation, compost making, tree plantation, 
improving cattle wealth and panchayat raj. 

Almost every other State has its own programme of social 
education; Bombay, Madras, Bihar, Orissa, Ajmer and 
others have all made notable progress in this direction. 

For reasons of space it is not possible to give the details of 
the plans of all the States. Some of their main characteristics 
may, however, be mentioned. 

In Bihar, institutions rather than individuals have been 
entrusted with the responsibility for running the social edu- 
cation centres. 

West Bengal has emphasized recreational activities such 
as travelling theatres, folk dancing, yatras, bhajan-mandalis, and 
Kirtans. 

Madras organises camps for the training of teachers and 
for imparting further education to youth leaders. There is 
also a system of libraries. 

Bombay introduced in 1945-46 the Compact Area Scheme 
under which a compact area of a suitable size was placed in 
the charge of a special officer whose duty it was to see that 
about 1,000 adults were made literate every year in his area. 
In 1946-47 the Scheme was worked out in 19 areas including 
one for women. 763 classes were held with an enrolment of 
21,349 adults, of whom 3,786 were women. The same year 
there was another scheme of home classes for women in 
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urban areas. Boys were asked to prepare lists of illiterate women 
and to teach them reading and writing in their homes. Madhya 
Pradesh has attacked the problem of adult education on a big 
scale by employing the technique of camps for the purpose of 
mass education. 

Uttar Pradesh gave an intensive course of ten months’ 
training to graduates, four months being spent on social 
education and the rest on social work including adult edu- 
cation. 

Although after Independence we enlarged the scope of 
adult education by giving it the new name of social education 
and by including in it much more than mere literacy, although 
we drew up a comprehensive twelve-point programme of social 
education for Delhi by way of a model programme for other 
States, we have been able to produce significantly very little 
suitable literature for our neo-literates so that they may not 
relapse into illiteracy. Some sporadic, but laudable, efforts 
have been made by private institutions like the Idara Taleem- 
O-Tarraqi (Department of Adult Education), Jamia Millia, 
Delhi, to bring out a large number of interesting and instructive 
pamphlets for the benefit of adults. But unless the problem 
is systematically tackled by both the Central and State 
Governments, adequacy in this respect cannot be achieved. 
The Central Government, however, is becoming increasingly 
conscious of this problem. 

At its meeting held at Trivandrum, in January 1951, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education resolved that a Commit- 
tee for the production of social education literature should be 
formed. This Social Education Literature Committee met in 
New Delhi in January 1952 for the first time. Mr. K. G. 
Saiyidain, who could not be present because of indisposition, 
in a message emphasized the importance of suitable literature 
for adults : 

“The work of social education is greatly handicapped— 
both at its literacy stage and in its wider sense—by the paucity 
of suitable reading materials, graded to appeal to the adults. 
There is urgent need for producing large numbers of booklets, 
folders, charts, journals, newspapers, wall papers and other 
illustrated materials which will capture the adults’ interest and 
imagination by their selection of materials. In this field there 
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is not only room for very considerable improvement in the 
kind of things that are being produced today but also for 
inter-State co-operation in order to avoid overlapping and 
pool available resources in talent and finance.”12 

The meeting made a few recommendations to encourage 
writers to enter the field of social education: 

(a) Social education authorities should watch writers in the 
market and encourage good ones to write books and 
pamphlets through competitions; 

(b) They should give prizes for the best books published 
every year; 

(c) They should ask officers in service or teachers in univer- 
sities and schools to compile, write or translate books 
on suitable subjects; 

(d) They should purchase a number of copies of such books 
published by private firms; 

(e) The State Library Associations wherever they éxisted 
were to draw up bibliographies of existing social- 
education literature, and social service workers were to 
be requested to make suggestions about the subjects 
on which social-education literature was needed. 

The Central and State Governments were to draw up their 
own plans for bringing out social-education literature in the 
light of the recommendations made above by the Committee. 

In April 1952 the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, called a conference of eminent educationists to dis- 
cuss the subject of producing suitable reading material for 
neo-literates. Many useful suggestions were made and the 
conference agreed that there was need for the following types 
of literature: 

(a) Daily news-sheet; 

(b) An illustrated fortnightly or monthly which would 
contain material on sports, health, hygiene, agriculture 
and world news: 

(c) Graded primers; 

(d) General literature for adults; and 

(e) Guide books for teachers. 

Some State Governments drew up their programmes of 

12 Proceedings of the 19th Meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education in India 

(published in March 1952), Appendix C (d). 
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producing suitable literature for adults. The Delhi Public 
Library was established, and its Director requested the teachers 
of the educational institutions of the country to write suitable 
booklets on various subjects for the neo-literates. 


Socrat EDUCATION IN THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


Including children below the age of ten years, the percentage 
of literacy in 1951 was 166. There was serious disparity in 
literacy between men (24-9 per cent) and women (7:9 per 
cent); and between the urban population (34:6 per cent) 
and the rural population (12:1 per cent). It was realised 
soon after Independence that without widespread social educa- 
tion no true democracy could be established in the country 
and no scheme of planned development of the country could 
succeed. Greater allocations were, therefore, made for social 
education in the five-year plans and a full-fledged Ministry 
of Community Development and Co-operation was created to 
carry out a comprehensive programme of community uplift 
through community action. Beginning with 55 selected blocks 
in 1952, the community development movement extended to 
4,00,000 villages and nearly 200 million people by the end of 
the second plan. The community development programme 
has aimed at improvement in several spheres, such as agri- 
culture, irrigation, communications, education, health, sup- 
plementary employment, housing, training and social welfare. 
Thus social education has been one of the important items of 
the programme of community development. A number of 
centres have been started in various states for the training of 
social-education organisers and village-level workers. The 
training programme of these social-education organisers has 
included such subjects as community organisation, literacy 
work, education in citizenship, organisation of libraries, 
radio groups and recreational and cultural activities. A 
National Fundamental Education Centre has also been estab- 
lished for training, study and research in the problems of 
social education. 

A very significant development during recent years has been 
the scheme of democratic decentralization in some states. 
Village panchayats, panchayat samitis and zilla parishads have 
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been created and entrusted with the responsibility for all-round 
development with such financial and technical help from the 
State and block development authorities as might be needed. 
Some of the important items of the social education pro- 
gramme under the first two five-year plans have been the 
opening of literacy and social-education centres, training of 
social-education workers and organisers, establishment of 
libraries and reading rooms in villages, institution of prize- 
competitions for the best books for neo-literates in different 
Indian languages, organisation of youth groups and mahila 
mandals, use of audio-visual aids for adult education and estab- 
lishment of Janata Colleges. During the third Plan it is 
proposed to develop the National Fundamental Education 
Centre as part of the National Institute of Education, and to 
continue the production of literature for neo-literates, assistance 
to voluntary organisations and expansion of library facilities. 
-State plans of social education provide for libraries and conti- 
nuation classes, adult schools, etc. Altogether, Rs. 25 crores 
(including the allocations under community development 
programmes) are available for social education in the third 
five-year plan against Rs. 15 crores in the second plan. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Soon after Independence it was realised that literacy as the 
sole aim of adult education was much too narrow. In order 
to emphasize its widened scope a new term social education 
was coined, which included in its connotation not only literacy 
but also health, recreation and home life of adults, training 
in citizenship and guidance in improving their economic 
efficiency. With the decision to make India a secular democ- 
racy, it became all the more necessary to promote an all- 
round education ofthe illiterate and ignorant masses. Without 
widespread general education which makes people conscious 
of their basic rights and responsibilities, it is impossible to 
have any planned development of the country on the basis 
of intelligent participation of the community at large. It is 
for these reasons that more systematic and intensive programme 
of social education has been undertaken during the short 
period of independence. 
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But in spite of substantial increase in the annual expenditure 
on social education—from Rs. 83:45 lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs. 3 
crores in the second five-year plan and to Rs. 5 crores in the 
third five-year plan, in spite of the much publicised success 
of the efforts of the Ministry of Community Development and 
Co-operation, the literacy percentage in India has increased 
from 16°6 in 1951 to only 23-7 in 1961. Indeed, Shri Sohan 
Singh’ in an article in the Education Quarterly has calculated 
that the lasting benefit from the community-development 
literacy-programmes was actually derived by only 0'3 per 
cent. of the population of the blocks, while the size of the 
illiterate population continued to increase at an alarming rate. 

Again, although expenditure on social education has 
increased considerably, it has been nowhere near the actual 
needs of the country. It was calculated in The First Five-Year 
Plan™ that we would “require an average annual expenditure 
of Rs. 27 crores for the next ten years tomake everybody literate 
and give him, in addition, a veneer of social education in the 
larger sense of the term”. But we find that the entire alloca- 
tion in the third five-year plan, viz. Rs. 25 crores, falls below 
a single year’s need in a ten-year plan to liquidate illiteracy. 

The division of responsibility for social-education between 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Community 
Development and Co-operation has not been conducive to 
rapid progress. While the social-education officers were to 
organise village groups such as youth and women’s clubs in 
block development areas, the Ministry of Education was to 
conduct research, co-ordinate the social education programmes 
of State Governments, produce suitable literature for workers 
and neo-literates, etc. But there has been little co-ordination 
between the efforts of the two ministries. Again, the task 
for social-education organisers in blocks has been too much for 
them. Two social-education organisers have been expected 
to look after a whole block with an average of 279 square miles 
and containing 115 villages with a population of about 77,000 
Without suitable literature or teaching aids. 

Serious research has not been undertaken so far in the prep- 

* Organisation and Administration of Social Education, Education Quarterly, 


Autumn 1960. 
Mp, 543. 
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aration, production and utilisation of reading materials, the 
methods and techniques of teaching adults and the promo- 
tion of reading habits among them. Even the little actual 
research programme that the Bombay City Social Education 
Committee, the Mysore Adult Education Council, the Literacy 
House, Lucknow, and the Jamia Millia, Delhi, have under- 
taken has had no appreciable impact upon the prevailing 
practice anywhere in India. 

In view of some of the difficulties mentioned above, the 
third five-year plan has suggested closer co-operation between 
the personnel engaged in education and in community develop- 
ment on the one hand and between educational institutions 
and village panchayats and co-operatives on the other. 
The village panchayats, panchayatt samities and voluntary 
organisations must create and maintain popular enthusiasm 
and make the social education programme suit their own needs 
and conditions. Universal elementary education and uni- 
versal social education can alone form a sound base for a 
rapid economic development of the country. The recent 
history of Germany, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. is a telling 
example of the fact that there is a very high correlation between 
wide public education and economic development. 


CHAPTER XXII 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


ever, led to the establishment, between 1856 and 1858, of 
four engineering colleges at Roorkee, Poona, Madras and 
Calcutta, offering degree courses in Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical engineering, besides diploma and other courses for 


t Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, par. 135, 
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lower grades of employment in Government and other engineer- 
ing departments. Later, more engineering colleges were 
established at Banaras, Lahore, Karachi, Patna, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad, Trivandrum and several other places. 

“Tn their resolution of the 18th June 1888, on the subject 
of technical education, the Government of India pointed out 
that the education hitherto provided had been too exclusively 
literary in its bent; that industrial training was required in 
view of the necessity of securing a greater variety of occupa- 
tions; and that technical education could be provided with 
advantage at once for industries which had already reached a 
comparatively advanced stage of development, such as the 
textile and engineering industries, though the danger of estab- 
lishing a system of training for those insufficiently advanced 
was noted. The necessity of giving a more practical bias to 
general education was emphasized, and Local Governments 
were invited to take action in these directions. The immediate 
results were negligible; but the necessity for science teaching 
in the colleges affiliated to the universities was recognised, and 
the provision for the technical training of engineers was 
greatly improved”’.* The Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombay, was founded in 1887, mainly through private 
effort, to provide courses of instruction suited to the require- 
ments of the growing Bombay mill industry. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century there was 
an insistent demand for technical education in the country. 
At almost every annual session during that period, the 
Indian National Congress pointed out the need for the promo- 
tion of technical education. In 1898, it prayed that “having 
regard to the poverty of the people, and the decline of indige- 
nous industries, the Government will introduce a more 
elaborate and efficient scheme of technical education, and 
set apart more funds for a better and more successful working 
of the same.”’* 

As a result of all this agitation towards the close of the 
nineteenth century the Government of India decided early in 
the twentieth century to send selected Indians to Europe and, 


America for technical education. The Government of 


2 Report of the Indian Indusrtial Commission,1916-18, par. 138. 
3 ibid, p. 260. 
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India Resolution on Educational Policy, 1904, said, “The 
first call for fresh effort is now towards the development of 
Indian industries, and especially of those in which native 


students to enable them to pursue a course of technical educa- 
tion under supervision in Europe or America,” 

The resolution also mentions the existence of 123 indus- 
trial schools in the country, teaching 48 trades to 8,405 pupils 
and points out their chief defects. “A large proportion 
of the pupils who attend them have no intention of practising 


themselves.” The resolution promises to remedy these 
defects by making a more careful selection of pupils for these 
industrial schools. 

Between 1905 and 1917, one hundred and thirteen scholar- 
ships of £150a year each were given to candidates for technical 
education abroad. In 1917 this scheme of scholarships 
was revised. Preference began to be given to those who 


science, agriculture, etc., were excluded. 
In the meantime, Indians began to demand that techno- 
logical institutions should be establishd in India to obviate 
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of technical institutions such as the Indian School of Mines, 

Dhanbad, the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 

Kanpur, and the School of Chemical Technology, Bombay. 

But these efforts were too inadequate to meet the needs of 

India, and so students continued to go abroad in large 

numbers for technical studies. According to the Quinquen- 

nial Review of Progress of Education in India, 1932-37, there 
were “220 Indian students receiving training in various 
branches of engineering and technology in the universities 
and colleges in the United Kingdom and Eire” alone. The 
inadequacy of the provision for technical education in India 
was clear from the fact that “even in the comparatively highly 

industrialized province of Bombay, there were in 1941-42 

only 264 graduates in the faculty of technology, 192 in engin- 

eering, 20 in chemical technology and 52 in agriculture, 

the total number of graduates being 5,100.4 

As soon as the successful conclusion of the Second World 

War was in sight, the Central Advisory Board of Education 

brought out in 1944 its comprehensive plan of Post-War 

Educational Development in India popularly known as the 

Sargent Plan, The Board regarded “‘the establishment of 

an efficient system of technical education at all stages” as 

“a matter of great urgency”. The following recommenda- 

tions were made by the Sargent Plan : 

1. Education from the earliest stages should be given a 
more practical character, and the curriculum should 
aim at making boys and girls familiar with practical 
as well as academic subjects. 

2. Technical education should be regarded as an inte- 
gral part of any educational system and is in no way 
inferior to education of the academic type. 

3. Technical education must include commercial edu- 
cation and art in relation to industry, and agricultural 
education should be regarded as an essential branch 
of technical education. Senior Basic schools as well 
as high schools in rural areas were to have an agricultural 
bias. 

4. There should be the following types of technical 
institutions: 

4 Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affaris, No. 15, p. 54. 
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(a) Junior technical or industrial or trade schools with 
a two-year full-time course for pupils leaving the 
Senior Basic schools at the age of 14 years. 
(b) Technical high schools with a six-year full-time course 
forselected pupils after their Junior Basic school course, 
(c) Senior technical institutions with full-time and part- 
time courses of varying periods for higher technical 
education after the technical high school course, 
5. Wherever circumstances permit, polytechnics are to 
- be preferred to monotechnics, 
6. All teachers in technical institutions should have some first- 
hand experience of some branch of industry or commerce. 
7. There should be an adequate system of scholarships 
and maintenance for poor students having necessary 
aptitude and ability, 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


With the coming of Independence it came to be increas- 
ingly realised that if the economic development of the country 
was to take place and the standard of living of the masses 
was to be raised, adequate Provision for technical education 
should be made, “Expansion and development of facilities 
for technical education is the sheet-anchor of all plans of 
economic development.’’5 

Two important decisions of the Government of India, 
just before Independence, exercised a far-reaching influence 
on the course of the development of technical education in 
the country. One was the establishment of the All-India 
Council for Technical Education in 1946, and the other the 
appointment of the Scientific Manpower Committee, in 1947. 

Before the All-India Council for Technical Education 
came into being, the development of technical education in 
the country had been unco-ordinated, each institution having 
absolute freedom to organise and conduct whatever courses of 
training it chose. The Council carried out a comprehensive 


a plan for their improvement and development with such 
financial assistance from the Central Government as was 
$ The Education Quarterly, September, 1950 p- 91. 
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needed. It also set up various Boards of Technical Studies 
in the main branches of engineering and technology to frame 
courses, full-time and part-time, to meet the requirements 
for different categories of personnel for the development of 
industry and commerce and for the execution of various 
national reconstruction projects of the Central and State 
Governments. Four regional committees were also set up 
to survey the needs of each region, to formulate and implement 
development programmes in a co-ordinated manner and to 
help in the establishment of liaison between industry and 
technical institutions. 

The Scientific Manpower Committee was appointed to 
assess the requirements for technical personnel over a ten-year 
period and to recommend suitable measures to meet those 
requirements. The Committee found wide gaps between the 
requirements for scientific and technical manpower and the 
existing resources. The table on the next page summarises 
the findings of the Scientific Manpower Committee." 

The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) also 
incidentally made a few recommendations about technical 
education at the secondary school stage: 

1. Technical schools should be started in large numbers 
either separately or as a part of multipurpose schools. 

2, Central technical institutions should be established in 
larger cities which may cater to the needs of several local 
schools. 

3. Wherever possible technical schools should be located 
in close proximity of appropriate industries and they should 
function in close co-operation with the industry concerned. 

4. Apprenticeship training being an important part of the 
training needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it 
obligatory for the industry to afford facilities to students for 
practical training. 

5. In the planning of technical and technological education 
at all levels, representatives of commerce and industry should 
be closely associated with the educationists so that in the 
planning and direction of such education and in the mainte- 
nance of standards their views may be given effective 
weight. 

6. A small cess to be called the ‘industrial cess’ should be 
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levied on industries and the proceeds of this cess should be 
used for the furtherance of technical education. 

7. In the interest of evolving a suitable pattern of technical 
courses at the secondary stage, the All-India Council for 
Technical Education and the bodies functioning under it 
should be utilised for working out details of the courses. 


No, required Anticipated out-turn 
Category Senior Junior Senior Junior 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Engineers 25,250 28,700 16,300 18,000 
Architects ~ 310 — 90 — 
Chemists & Chemical 
Technologists 6,560 3,990 4,790 1,140 
Physicists 3,300 220 2,050 — 
Metallurgists 1,090 150 580 —- 
Glass & Ceramics 
Technologists 320 340 300 90 
Textile Technologists 780 950 340 1,270 
Fuel & Turnace 
Technologists 310 — — — 
Leather Technologists 350 450 110 250 
Geologists and Geo- 
physicists 1,420 —- 410 —- 
Mathematicians & K 
Statisticians 1,560 60 1,210 — 
Botanists 900 -= 610 — 
Zoologists 1,430 — 720 = 
Biologists 680 — 100 — 
Agricultural Scientists 2,640 610 8,730 1,290 
Dairy Technologists 700 . — 180 520 
Nurses 32,510 — 500 — 
Science teachers & unclas- 
sified Scientific & Tech- 
nical personnel 2,02,740 e 


_ These recommendations do not seem to have had much 
influence on the development of technical education at the 
Secondary stage beyond the half-hearted attempts to diversify 
the secondary school Courses, to establish a few multipurpose 
schools and to start a number of polytechnics. 

_ The slow and inadequate development of technical educa- 
tion brought home to the Government of India the need to 
foresee the future requirements of technical man-power and 
to make co-ordinated and organised efforts to meet them. 
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=i fiye-year plans after Independence have, therefore, 
given high priority to technical education by providing larger 
and larger amounts of money for its development. The 
percentage of total outlay on technical education has increased 
from plan to plan as follows:— 


Plans Percentage of total out-lay meant 
for technical education 


The First Five-Year Plan v 13 per cent. 
The Second Five-Year Plan a 19 per cent. 
The Third Five-Year Plan ES 25 per cent. 


An idea of the progress of technical education during the 
short period after Independence may be had from the following 


table : 
Engineering Colleges & Polytechnics® 
Years ` Degree Courses Diploma Courses | 
No.of Ins- | Admission {Out-turn | No.of poly-| Admission | Out-turn 
titutions Capacity technics | Capacity 
1947-48 38 2,940 1,270 53 3,670 1,440 
1950-51 49 4,120 2,200 86 5,900 2,480 
1955-56 65 5,890 4,020 114 10,480 4,500 
1960-61 100 13,860 5,700 196 25,570 8,000 
1965-66 


(Expected) 117 19,140 12,000 263 37,390 19,000 


Before Independence, there were hardly any institutions 
providing facilities for post-graduate studies and research 
in engineering and technology. Now there are more than a 
dozen institutions where about 500 scholars can carry on 
post-graduate study and research in such a wide range of 
subjects as power engineering, dam construction and irrigation 
engineering, production engineering, advanced electronics, 
aeronautical engineering, etc. It is expected that by the 
end of the third five-year plan these facilities will be expanded 
® Compiled from The Third Five-Year Plan and Review of Education in India 

1947-61, the latter being published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, as its First Year- 
Book of Education. 
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so as to provide scope for about 2,000 scholars to work at 
this level. 

An important feature of the development of technical 
education after Independence has been the establishment of 
four higher technological institutions at Kharagpur, Bombay, 
Madras and Kanpur. The first to be established was the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, in 1951. It is 
very well equipped and staffed and provides facilities for the 
education and training of over 1,500 students of undergraduate 
courses, and 500 students of post-graduate courses and 
research work. The courses provided cover a very wide range 
of subjects, including naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing, fuel and combustion engineering, production technology, 
geophysics, advanced electrical communication engineering, 
foundry engineering, concrete technology, etc. This Institute 
has been declared an institution of national importance by 
an act of Parliament, thus enabling it to confer its own degrees 
and diplomas. The other three higher technical institutes at 
Bombay (established in 1958), Madras (established in 1959) 
and Kanpur (established in 1960) are at various stages of 
development. But all these will develop along the same lines 
as the Kharagpur Institute and, when completed, will provide 
for about 1500-2000 students in the undergraduate courses 
and for 500 students in post-graduate courses and research. 
While the general nature and level of work of all the four 
-institutes will be the same, each is expected to pay particular 
attention to certain special fields of technology that are of 

importance to the industrial development of the country. 
All these four institutes are being assisted substantially by 
foreign countries, While the Kharagpur Institute has been 
assisted by several countries through UNESCO, the Bombay 
Institute is being assisted by the Soviet Union, the Madras 
as by West Germany, and the Kanpur Institute by the 
Another important feature of research at higher scientific 
‘and technological level has been the establishment of a 
number of National Research Laboratories and Institutes under 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. With 
the taking over of the Central Board of Geophysics the number 
of National Laboratories and Institutes has risen to 27. As 
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the names of the laboratories give a broad idea of the nature 
of subjects in which research is being conducted, we give below 
the list of the remaining 26 laboratories and institutes : 
1. National Chemical Laboratory, Poona. 
2. Central Food Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore. 
Regional Research Laboratory, Hyderabad. 
National Aeronautical. Laboratory, Bangalore. 
Central Indian Medicinal Plants Organisation, New 
Delhi. 
6. National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. 
7. Central Road Research Institute, New Delhi. 
8. Indian Institute of Bio-chemistry and Experimental 
Medicine, Calcutta. 
9. National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 
10. Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, 
Calcutta. 
11. Central Electro-chemical Institute, Karaikudi. 
12. Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute, 
Calcutta. 
13. Central Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora. 
14. Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow. 
15. Regional Research Institute, Assam. 
16. National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow. 
17. Central Mining Research Station, Dhanbad. 
18. Central Scientific Instruments Organisation, New 
Delhi. 
19. Central Salt Research Institute, Bhavnagar. 
20. Regional Research Institute, Jammu. 
i 21. Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee. 
22. Central Electronic Engineering Research Institute, 
Pilani. | 
23. Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, 
Durgapur. 
24. Central Leather Research Institute, Madras. 
25. Birla Industrial & Technical Museum, Calcutta. 
26. Central Scientific Instruments Organisation, Delhi. 
The programme of work in each laboratory is drawn up 
in consultation with industrialists and the representatives of 
interested government departments. Technical aid is provided 
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to industry in the form of advice, analytical and testing work 
and investigations relating to the assessment of raw materials, 

Developments in technical education have not been con- 
fined to engineering and scientific fields only, but facilities 
for specialised training in town planning, architecture, print- 
ing, business management, administration of staff, etc. have 
also been provided. The Gentral Institute of Planning and 
Architecture which was set up in close co-operation with the 
Institute of Town Planners will be further developed during 
the third five-year plan. In addition to four Regional 
Schools of Printing at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, a Central School of Printing will also be established 
during the period of the third five-year plan. There is a 
proposal for the establishment of two All-India Institutes of 
Business Management very soon. The Administrative Staff 
College at Hyderabad has already been in existence for some 
time. 

The part played by private agencies and foreign countries 
in the development of technical education in India has been 
considerable. The institutions established by private agencies 
account for nearly 35% of the total number of seats for the 
first degree and diploma courses. “Of the 296 institutions 
in the country for the first degree and diploma courses, 177 
have been established by the Central Government and State 
Governments, 31 by universities and 88 by private agencies.” 
Foreign assistance in money,scientific and technical equipment, 
the services of experts in various branches of technology and 
facilities for the training of Indians abroad has been available, 
specially from the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and West Germany. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The efforts of the British Government for the promotion of 

technical education in India before Independence did not go 

much beyond their immediate needs for the efficient adminis- 

tration of the country. They wanted overseers for the construc- 

tion and maintenance of public buildings, roads, canals and 
7 Review of Education in India, (1947-61), published by the National Council 
of ene Research and Training, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 
p. ` 
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ports, and artisans and craftsmen for the use ofinstruments and 
apparatus needed for the army, navy and the survey depart- 
ments. While superintending engineers, foremen and artificers 
were recruited from England, arrangements were made in 
India for the training of craftsmen, artisans and sub-overseers: 
But as the needs of the country expanded and it became im-~ 
possible to recruit all technical personnel from abroad, 
engineering colleges had to be started in India. The achieve- 
ment of the British effort in the sphere of technical education 
can best be summed up in the following words of the Radha- 
krishnan University Education Commission : 

“We find that in most cases (i.e. in most technical insti- 
tutions) the equipment is insufficient, the staff small and under- 
paid, and the courses of study too few and stereotyped. The 
yearly output of engineers is too small in comparison with the 
demands of the country, growing out of the various schemes of 
industrialisation and development undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. It is 1/40 of that of the U.S.A. and 1/8 of that of England. 
Post-graduate training and research are virtually non-existent, 
and the present system in incapable of producing engineer 
scientists, or design and development engineers who can 
plan and execute large schemes.’’® 

As a result of the Second World War, however, the need for 
the development of technical education was keenly realised 
even by the British Government in India. The Scientific 
Manpower Committee calculated the requirements of the 
country in technical and scientific personnel over a ten-year 
period and showed the big gap between the actual resources 
and the future requirements. Planned and systematic efforts 
have been made since Independence to bridge this gap. 
Our five-year plans have made increasing provision for the 
expansion and improvement of technical education in the 
country at all levels. Private agencies and foreign aid in 
equipment and personnel have also made a significant contri- 
bution. The most notable feature of technical education in 
India during recent years has been the increase in facilities 
for post-graduate studies and research to meet the expanding 
needs of industry and the defence department. The emphasis 


8 Report of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, Vol. I, 
p. 255. 
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on research for industrial development in our national labora- 
tories and institutes is a healthy feature. There is also increasing 
co-operation between industry and technical institutions. 
But the constant fear of war with China and Pakistan is a very 
big drain on our energies which could otherwise be fully 
utilised for the economic prosperity of the country. The 
gap between the country’s needs and actual resources is still 
very wide, and more intensive and systematic efforts are 
needed in an atmosphere of peace and amity with our neigh- 
bours. 


CHAPTER XXII 
PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Iris wrong to imagine that the ancient Indians entirely ignored 
physical activities in their search for the highest spiritual wel- 
fare. The need for constant fighting against the aborigines 
kept the martial spirit of the early Aryans alive. “Swordsman- 
ship, riding, running, jumping, wrestling, use of the bow and 
arrow and of the spear, and hunting were common practice.” t 
When later the caste system emerged, these activities became 
the special concern of the Kshatriyas, who had to be always 
prepared for military emergencies, while the other castes kept 
fit by the very nature of their daily round of duties. In the 
Epic Age military training remained generally confined to the 
Kshatriyas, although very often their teachers in the art of 
warfare were Brahmins who had attained fame in the use of 
different weapons of war. Young Kshatriya princes won 
beautiful brides at Swayamvaras by performing some out- 
standing feat of strength or skill. Reference to many tourna- 
ments in various martial skills and military events are found 
throughout the epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
But in course of time the peaceful and settled life of the Aryans 
and the enervating climate were bound to have their effect 
on their physical activities. Between B.C. 1000 and B.C. 242, 
the ascetic ideal with its wrong notion that there is antagonism 
between the body and the soul came to prevail and'caused a 
set-back to the people’s full physical development. But ` 
Buddhism condemned the ascetic ideal and denied that 
‘Nirwana could be attained by the mortification of the body. 
As a result of this, in the great Universities of Taxila and 
Nalanda, swimming, wrestling, shooting arrows, hill- and 
mountain-climbing and breathing exercises were also regarded 
as essential. Poor pupils generally rendered the Gurus every . 
kind of service. They drew water from the well, cut wood, 
and'did many other things for the Gurus, _ All these activities < 
entailed considerable amount of physical work. 
1 C.F. Andrews: Physical Education for Boys in Indian Schools, p. 3. 
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Physical education was at a very low ebb at the time of the 
advent of the Europeans. “The causes were possibly to be 
found in famine, poverty, disease, internecine wars, defective 
diet, early marriage, purdah system, ascetic ideals for the 
body, and associated social and religious customs.’*? 

During the eighteenth century the British East India 
Company did not accept any measure of responsibility for 
the education of the Indian people. Even when the system of 
Western education was introduced in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century and it was placed on a systematic footing 
by Wood’s Despatch of 1854, hardly any attempt was made 
to introduce physical training in schools. 

Probably the first attempt to include physical education in 
the school curriculum was made in Madras in 1875 when the 
Director of Public Instruction mentioned the introduction of 
MacLaren’s system of gymnastics in schools. He also admitted 
that no public funds were then available for physical education 
and that the organisation of athletic sports and cricket was the 
result of private effort. During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, MacLaren’s system of gymnastics was intro- 
duced in other parts of India also. Drill and calisthenics with 
marching were also introduced during this period, but because 
of the artificiality of their nature, the boys did not enjoy them 
and found one excuse or another for absenting themselves from 
these drill classes. The drill-instructors also “had no idea of 
psychology, of anatomy and physiology or of educational 
principles of teaching, with the consequence that physical 
training became a subject of dislike and hatred in schools 
openly mutinied against by the boys and tolerated by the 
headmasters and other teachers in the schools.”4 ` 

During this period team games also became popular. But 
while the few players of these teams were encouraged, the 
needs of the rest of the boys of the school were neglected. 
Indigenous exercises were also tried, but did not become popu- 
lar because of their artificial activities. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century the Y.M. 

2 J. Henry Gray: The Development of Physical Education in India quoted by G.F. 

Andrews: Physical Education for Boys in Indian Schools, p. 12. 


3 See C.F. Andrews: Physical Education Sor Boys in Indian Schools, p. 13. 
4 ibid., p. 14. 
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C.A. in India introduced a new era in physical education. With 
the establishment of the ¥.M.G.A. College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Madras, a new interest was created in physical and 
health education in Indian schools. The directors of physical 
education, trained by this college, have gone to every part of 
India. They have introduced free play, hygienic drill and 
exercises and games like volley-ball and basket-ball and have 
evolved a method of combining the indigenous exercises and 
games with Western exercises and games. 

In the third decade of the twentieth century, the importance 
of physical education came to be generally recognised all 
over India. There were plans in Baroda and elsewhere to 
make physical education compulsory for school children. In 
1937 the Government of Bombay appointed a Physical 
Education Committee which defined the ideal of physical 
education as follows : 


organic whole.”’® 

Another Physical Education Committee was appointed in 
Bombay in 1945-46. It reiterated the ideals of physical 
education laid down by the 1937 Committee and made far- 
reaching recommendations about the reorganisation of physical 
education in the Province. It recommended the improvement 
of the Institute for Physical Education, Kandivli, and the 
institution of a Faculty of Physical Education in the University 
of Bombay with provision for post-graduate research in the 
subject. It also recommended that a college for physical 
education should be established and short-term courses for 
primary and secondary school teachers should be conducted by 

5 Report of the Physical Education Committee, 1937 (Bombay). 
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the Government to meet the great shortage of teachers of 
physical education. Among the most important of its recom- 
mendations about the position of physical education in schools 
were the following : 


i 


10. 


Physical education should be included among the com- 
pulsory subjects given in the grant-in-aid code of the 
Department of Education. 

Physical education should have the status of a major sub- 
ject and be allotted a daily periodofat least forty minutes, 
Schools must procure playgrounds within a stipulated 
time, failing which recognition should be withdrawn. 
Schools must have in their neighbourhood a minimum 
of 3 acres of playground for the first 250 students and 
additional land at the rate of 14 acres for every next 
block of 250 students. 

Intra-mural and extra-mural competitions should be 
organised for all pupils. 

There should be co-ordination between class-room 
teaching and physical education. 

Camping should form an essential part of the school 
programme. No pupil should be allowed to complete 
the secondary school course without completing at 
least one month of camping. 

Secondary schools should have a gymnasium of their 


„own to carry on physical training during the monsoon, 


and to promote certain types or activities conducted 
in an indoor setting. 

Facilities should be provided for S and changing 
after physical education. 

A provincial inspector of physical education should be 
appointed with his office attached to the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction. He should be assisted 
by three physical education inspectors in each district, 
one of them being a woman. 

Activities of a military type involving strict discipline, 
toughening and daring should be included in the physical 
education programme for boys of the upper classes of 


‘the secondary school. 


Junior Cadet Corps and School Volunteer Corps should 
also be organised. 


| 
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13. The health of the school child was to be maintained 
through lessons in health and hygiene, proper nutrition, 
and regular medical examinations and the maintenance 
of a record of each child’s health. 

14, A Board of Physical Education was to be established 
to advise the Government on matters relating to devel- 
opment and administration of physical education. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education also realised 
the importance of physical education. In its plan of Post- 
War Educational Development in 1944, it recommended that 
physical education in schools through drill and organised 
games should be provided. “Every secondary school should 
have a fully trained physical instructor, and his appointment 
should be made a condition for a grant-in aid.” " 

Its recommendations on the subject of the school medical 
service were as follows : 

1. The purpose of the school health service was “to prepare 
the child for education and for citizenship” “Where 
children are sick and defective, its business is first to 
ascertain what is wrong and then to ensure that the 
right treatment is available; where they are in normal 
health, its business is to give a training in physical 
activity and in the principles and practice of hygiene, 
which will make the fit better.” 

2, In India “probably fifty per cent of the children attend- 
ing schools would be found to require medical attention 
or medical observation.” Hence too much attention 
cannot be given to the subject. 

3, There should be three routine medical examinations— 
“(a) on entry into a primary school at approximately 
the sixth year, (b) at the eleventh year and (c) at the 
fourteenth year”. For secondary school children when 
leaving at the age of seventeen a final examination 
is desirable. 

4, A medical record should be maintained for each child, 
which should go with the child when he goes from one 
school to another. 

5. A scheme for medical inspection without provision for 
treatment and follow-up is of little or no use. Schemes 
for treatment must include provision for supplementary 
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nourishment. Special arrangements will be necessary 
for treating dental defects, tonsils and adenoids and 
for correcting the more serious defects of vision and 
hearing. r 

6. All children should be given a mid-day meal, whether 
it is brought from home or provided at the school. 

7. Attention should be paid to personal and environmental 
hygiene. “The practice of personal hygiene by school 
children depends largely on the example set by the 
teacher.” 

In May 1948 the Government of India set up a committee 
of twelve members on physical education with Dr. Tara 
Chand as its ex-officio chairman. Among its chief recommen- 
dations about physical education were : 

“1. Establishment of training centres of physical education 
in the provinces of the country to increase the supply 
of trained teachers of physical education; 

2. Creation of organising and inspecting staff in each 
province, as has been done in Madras, Bombay, U.P. 
and West Bengal; 

3. Constitution of Boards or Councils of Physical Educa- 
tion in the provinces for the purpose of advising the 
Governments in matters concerning physical education; 

4, Organisation of Sport Clubs, Gymnasia and Akhadas. 
These are cited and commended as agencies for the 
creation of interest in games, sports, and exercises, 
with special reference to the many Akhadas or indigenous 
gymnasia which foster and encourage Indian games 
and exercises; 

5. Financial support by the Governments; and 

6. Programme of work.’® 

The Physical Education Committee also recommended the 
establishment of a Central Institute of Physical Education : 

l. to train teachers of physical education for centrally 
administered areas; 

2. to teach advanced courses leading to specialization 
in various fields of physical education, €.g., organisation, 
administration and recreation; 


* Summarized in the Radhakrishnan University Education Commisson Report, Vol. 


I, p. 358. : 
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to provide facilities for research in physical education; 
to train coaches for athletics, games and sports; 

to train leaders of play and recreation; 1 

to publish literature pertaining to physical education 
and recreation. 


PS, 


NATIONAL CADET Corps 


A very important development after Independence has been 
the establishment of the National Cadet Corps by an Act of 
the Government of India (1948). The aims as set out by the 
Corps Directorate are: f 
“(a) the development of leadership, character, comradeship, 
and the ideal of service; 
(b) the stimulation of interest in the defence of the country 
to the widest possible extent”. 
The Cadet Corps is being recruited in three Divisions : 
1. The Senior Division, which is recruited from among 
the students of the male sex of any university; 
2. The Junior Division, which is recruited from among 
` the students of the male sex of any secondary school; 
and 
3, The Girls’ Division, which is recruited from among the 
female students of any university or secondary school. 
The National Gadet Corps has its peace time values also. 
“Tt inculcates discipline in an impressive way in that it teaches 
self-control and poise, the co-operative spirit, the ability to 
give and take orders, and above all, a sense of responsibility 
and formation of character. There are many by-products, 
among which are the ingraining of habits of bodily hygiene 
and standards of sanitation.”? 
The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) has made 
the following recommendations in connection with health 
and physical education : 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. A properly organized school medical service should be < 
built up in all States. 
1 Radhakrishnan University, Education Report, Vol. 1, p. 230. 
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2. A thorough medical examination of all pupils and neces- 

` sary follow-up and treatment should be carried out in 
all schools, 

8. Some of the teachers should be trained in First Aid and 
general principles of health so that they may co-operate 
intelligently with the medical staff. 

4. Proper nutritional standard should be maintained in 
hestels and residential schools. 

5. The school should assist, where possible, in the main- 
tenance of the sanitation of the area, and the school 
children should thus be trained to appreciate dignity 
of manual labour. 

6. Physical activities should be made to suit the individual 
and his capacity for physical endurance. 

7. All teachers below the age of forty should actively parti- 
cipate in many of the physical activitics of students 
and thus make them a lively part of the school programme. 

8. Fell records of physical activities of the students must 
be maintained. 

9. The training in physical education should be compre- 
hensive enough to include all aspects of health education. 

10. The teachers of physical education should be associated 
with the teaching of subjects like physiology and hygiene 
. and given the same status as other teachers of similar 
qualifications. y 
11. The existing facilities for training of teachers of physical 
education should be expanded by increasing the seats 
in the existing colleges, by opening new colleges where 
necessary and by reorganizing some of the institutions 
as All-India Training Centres to which aid may be | 
given both by the Centre and the States. 

In recent years physical education has come to receive 
increasing attention both from the Central and State Govern- 
ments. Colleges of physical education have been established 
in several states to provide a one-year diploma course for 
graduates and short-term certificate courses for other teachers 
of primary and secondary schools. A National College of | 
Physical Education called the Lakshmibai College of Physical 
Education was also established at Gwalior in 1957. It 
provides a three-year degree course in physical education which 
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is comprehensive and includes training in yogic exercises 
and indigenous physical activities. There are also facilities 
for advanced study and research, Among other Central 
Government measures to promote physical education in the 
country have been the provisions of scholarships for specialisa- 
tion in. indigenous physical education activities, and of 
grants-in-aid to Vyayamshalas and Akhadas for the purchase 
of equipment and library books and to Yogashramas for 
promoting yogic research. 

In order to promote games and sports in the country, the 
Rajkumari Sports Coaching Scheme was introduced in 1953. 
It provided coaches of repute for training promising young men 
and women in different games. A large number of coaching 
camps have been held in different parts of the country. Re- 
cently, the National Institute of Sports has also’ been estab- 
lished at Patiala for the training of coaches of high calibre in 
all games. The All India Council of Sports recommended in 
1960 that a sports week should be organised througheut the 
country from January 19 to 25 every year in order to evoke 
public interest in games and sports of all kinds. A National 
Physical Efficiency Drive was also launched in 1959-60 with 
the help of the State Governments in which graded physical 
efficiency tests were administered to a large number of students 
at different rural and urban centres. The main object was 
to arouse people’s enthusiasm for higher standard of physical 
efficiency and achievement throughout the country. 

In 1950, the various independent associations controlling 
scouting and guiding in India were merged into a single 
organisation called the Bharat Scouts and Guides. It has two 
sections, one dealing with scouts and the other with guides. 
Increasing funds for the development of scouting and guiding 
have been provided in the second and third five-year plans. 

There are a few improvement schemes introduced by the 
Central Ministry of Education which deserve to be mentioned. 
The National Discipline Scheme was introduced in July 1954 
by the Ministry of Rehabilitation as an attempt to check the 
deterioration in discipline in refugee camps. Because of its 
success the scheme was later taken over by the Ministry of 
Education and developed into a general scheme for school 
students for improving their physique, developing. their 
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character and personality, teaching them the principles of ad- 
ministration and organisation and inculcating in them cul- 
tural sensitivity. The scheme is being administered by a 
special Directorate of the Ministry of Education. A large 
number of instructors are working in schools in most of the 
States in India. Recently a Central Training Centre has 
been started at Sariska Palace, Alwar, where 500 instructors 
are under training. It is proposed to establish three more 
centres in different parts of the country during the third 
five-year plan. 

Under the Labour and Social Service Scheme, school and 
college students have an opportunity to spend 10-30 days 
in Youth Camps organised in villages, where they do at least 
four hours’ physical labour every day and render other kinds 
of social service. These camps are organised by various 
agencies like the unversities, Bharat Scouts and Guides, Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, and others with the financial assistance of the 
Central Government. The Campus Work Project Scheme is 
meant to help universities, colleges and schools to provide 
facilities for physical education and recreation such as gymnasia, 
stadia, swimming pools, open-air theatres, recreation halls, 
etc. While 70% of the cost is paid by the Centre, 30% of 
the cost has to be borne by the institution concerned, 5% of 
the cost being in the form of student labour. The Scheme 
of Youth Welfare includes several activities such as youth 
festivals, educational tours, camps for training in youth 
leadership and dramatics, etc. Grants are also being given 
to the Youth Hostels Association of India and to State Govern- 
ments for constructing youth hostels. It is also proposed to 
set up a National Youth Centre in Delhi with adequate facili- 
ties for recreational and cultural activities, 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The deficiencies in physical education on the eve of Inde- 
pendence have been very well pointed out by the Radha- 
krishnan University Education Commission. “In general, 
we may say, there is a lack of interest both on the part of 
studénts and the authorities, insufficient trained personnel, 
dearth of playgrounds and equipment, poverty of students, 
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absence of organisation, poor types of programmes, small 
variety of games, conflict with academic work, and inconve- 
nience of time.”® 

During the short period of Independence, however, 
efforts have been. made to remove some of these deficiencies. 
Both the Central and State Governments have provided 
increasing funds and encouragement for the development of 
physical education. It has been realised that the standards 
of games and sports in India cannot be raised suitably without 
raising the standard of physical fitness of our nation. Among 
the main causes of a low standard of physical fitness in the 
country have been poor nutrition partly because of poverty 
and partly because of improper choice of food, unhygienic 
conditions of living, unhealthy social practices such as early 
marriages, and absence of a proper balance between work 
and recreation. 

In spite of larger amounts of money that have become avail- 
able in recent years for the expansion and improvement of 
physical education, many secondary schools do not have any 
playground worth the name or any arrangement for periodical 
medical examination and treatment of students. 

Again, the conflicts and tensions among the various sports 
organisations in the country, such as National Sports Federa- 
tions and Associations, State Sports Councils and All India 
Council of Sports has been a serious cause of pooreperformances 
of Indian teams in international competitions. Very often 
inferior sportsmen have been selected to represent India, and 
the claims of superior spottsmen ignored. Inaugurating 
a joint conference of the representatives of Sports Councils 
and National Organisations in February 29, 1960, the Central 
Minister for Education complained? that sports organisations 
were not doing their best to improve the standard of games in 
the country and that the funds placed at their disposal were 
very often not properly utilised. ‘ 

Physical education must be given in our schools the place 
it deserves. All schools must have playgrounds and other 
equipment just as they must have classrooms, blackboard, 

8 Report of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, p. 356 
9 Press Note dated Feb. 29, 1960, issued by the Press Information Bureau- 
Government of India. i 
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and other teaching aids. Because of our past neglect, all the 
greater and more systematic emphasis on physical education is 
needed in our schools. A few scholarships, inadequate grants, 
construction of a few stadia or introducing programmes of 
midday meals in primary schools cannot solve the problem. 
An all-out effort at all levels is urgently needed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RELIGION was regarded as a very important subject in the 
educational systems of both ancient and medieval India. 
The teachers aimed at regulating a pupil’s personal and social 
life by a code of behaviour based on fundamental principles 
of ethics and religion. It was strongly felt that the emotional 
and ethical development of the young people could not be 
left to chance. 

The Christian missionaries who came to India in the wake 
of European trading companies and who did a good deal for 
the education of Indians were impelled by powerful religious 
motives. It was their zeal for evangelization that enabled 
them to hold out successfully against the powerful orthodox 
opposition both from the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
earliest educational efforts of the British East India Company 
were also motivated by a desire to counteract the influence 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries. The Company’s chap- 
lains were specially trained for missionary work. Charity 
schools were established at several places. But when the 
East India Company began to accept the responsibility for the 
education of the Indian people, it changed its attitude towards 
religious education. It changed its policy of encouraging 
the Christian missionaries into one of religious neutrality. 
The Vellore Mutiny at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and the Indian Mutiny towards the middle of it, strengthened 
this attitude of the rulers. The missionaries, of course, bitterly 
criticised the East India Company for this change. Dr. 
Alexander Duff in his evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords said on June 3, 1853, “While we rejoice 
that true literature and science are to be substituted in place 
of what is demonstrably false, we cannot but lament that no 
provision whatever has been made for substituting the only 
true religion—Christianity—in place of the false religion which 
our literature and science will inevitably demolish.’’ 

Wood’s famous educational Despatch of 1854 re-affirmed 

1 Quoted in the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 28 
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the Government’s policy of religious neutrality in its recom- 
mendations about the system of grant-in-aid. The inspectors 
of the education departments upon whose favourable reports 
grants were to be given to private inŝtitutions were to take 
“no notice whatsoever...... of the religious doctrines that 
may be taught in any school’. As far as the Government 
institutions were concerned, they ‘‘were founded for the 
benefit of the whole population of India; and in order to effect 
their object it was, and is, indispensable that the education 
conveyed in them should be exclusively secular”. The Direc- 
tors of the East India Company were anxious “to prevent the 
slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make use of 
the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism’’. 

A memorial was presented by the Church Missionary Society 
to Queen Victoria in 1858 on her assumption of the Govern- 
ment of India, beseeching her Majesty “to have it declared 
to the public authorities in the East Indies that the existing 
policy will. be no longer professed or maintained, but that 
it is the belief of Your Majesty and of this Christian nation 
that the adoption of the Christian religion, upon an intelligent 
conviction of its truth, will be an incalculable benefit to the 
natives of India, the countenance and aid of Government will 
be given to any legitimate measures for bringing that religion 
under their notice and investigation’. But this position 
was not accepted by the Secretary of State for India who, in 
his Educational Despatch of 1859, declared the adherence of 
the Government of India to the policy of strict religious 
neutrality followed by the British East India Company. 

The Indian Education Gommission of 1882, which was 
appointed partly as a result of missionary agitation and com- 
plaint that the policy of the withdrawal of Government control 
from its institutions in favour of private agencies recommended 
by Wood’s Despatch was not being followed, also supported 
the attitude of religious neutrality adopted by the Govern- 
ment. The Commission said, “It is true that a Government 
or other secular institution meets, however incompletely, 
the educational wants of all religious sects in any locality, 
and thus renders it easier for them to combine for educational 
purposes; while a denominational college runs some risk of 

2 Richter : A History of Missions in India, p. 207. 
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confining its benefits to a particular section of the community 
and thus of deepening the lines of difference already existing.” 

With regard to the moral education of students the Indian 
Education Commission recommended : 

1. “That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text- 
book, based upon the fundamental principles of natural 
religion, such as may be taught in all Government 
colleges ; 

2, “That the Principal or one of the Professors, in each 
Government or aided college, deliver to each of the 
college classes, in every session, a series of lectures on 
the duties of a man and a citizen.” 

The best comment on these recommendations is provided 
by the Government of India Resolution, dated the 2nd October 
1884 which reviewed the report of the Indian Education 
Commission. “‘It is doubtful”, it said, “whether such a moral 
text-book as is proposed could be introduced without raising 
a variety of burning questions; and strongly as it may be 
urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it does 
not appear probable that a text-book of morality, sufficiently 
vague and colourless, to be accepted by Christians, Muham- 
madans and Hindus would do much, especially in the stage 
of collegiate education, to remedy the defects or supply the 
short-comings of such an education.” 

The Government of India Resolution of 1904 also felt that 
the remedy was to be sought not so much in any formal 
methods of teaching conducted by means of moral text-books 
or primers of personal ethics, as in the influence of carefully 
selected and trained teachers, the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of discipline, the institution of well managed hostels, the 
proper selection of text-books, and above all, in the associa- 
tion of teachers and pupils in the common interests of their 
daily life. 

The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 turned down 
the suggestion to have a course in Theology as a subject of 
university study on the ground “that it is neither practicable 
nor expedient to make provision for a Faculty of Theology”. 
Because of the difficulties of the problem, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Gommission (1917-1919) did not consider the question 
at all. 
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In its Plan of Post War Educational Development in India 
(1944) the Central Adyisory Board of Education realised that 
“religion in the widest sense should inspire all education and 
that a curriculum devoid of all ethical basis will prove barren 
in the end”.3 It appointed a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Rt. Rey. G.D. Barne to examine the desira- 
bility and practicability of providing religious instruction in 
educational institutions. The Committee submitted an interim 
report in 1945 and a further report in 1946 which the C.A.B.E. 
considered at its twelfth meeting held at Mysore. After 
fully considering all aspects of the question the Board resolved 
that while they recognise “the fundamental importance of 
spiritual and moral instruction in the building of character, 
the provision for such teaching, except in so far as it can be 
provided in the normal course of secular instruction, should 
be the responsibility of the home and the community to 
which the pupil belongs”. i 

On the subject of religion, the Constitution offree India also 
lays down the following principles : 

“22 (1) No religious instruction shall be provided in any 

educational institution maintained wholly out of 
State funds. 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to an 
educational institution which is administered by the State but 
has been established under an endowment or trust which 
requires that religious instruction shall be imparted in such 
institution. 

(2) No person attending any educational institution re- 
cognised by the State or receiving aid out of State funds 
shall be required to take part in any religious instruction 
or to attend any religious worship that may be conducted 
in that institution or in any premises attached thereto 
unless such Person, or if such person is minor, his 
guardian, has given his consent thereto. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall prevent any community 
or denomination from providing religious instruction 
for pupils of that community or denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours.” 

The Constitution has made the position of the State quite 
3 The Sargent Plan (1944), p. 7. 
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clear. The State is not prepared to associate itself with 
religious instruction of any kind whatsoever. But an aided 
institution run by a particular community may proyide 
religious instruction outside its working hours on an optional 
basis. Religious instruction cannot be compulsory in any 
state or state-aided institutions. 

The Radhakrishnan University Education Commission 
of 1948-49 has studied the problem of religious instruction 
at the collegiate stage and made the following recommen- 
dations :“ 

**(1) that all educational institutions start with a few minutes 

of silent meditation; 

(2) that in the first year of the degree course lives of the 
great religious leaders like Gautama Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Shankara, Ramanuja,Madhva, 
Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi, be taught; 

(3) that in the second year some selections of a universalist 
character from the scriptures of the world be studied; 

(4) that in the third year, the central problems of the 
philosophy of religion be considered.” 

In 1959, the Ministry of Education, Government of India 
appointed a Committee on Religious and Moral Education 
with Shri Sri Prakash, Governor of Bombay, as its chairman. 
Its terms of reference were : 

“(j) To examine the desirability and feasibility of making 
specific provision for the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values in educational institutions. 

(ii) If it is found desirable and feasible to make such pro- 
vision, (a) to define broadly the content of instruction at 
various stages of education, and (b) to consider its place in the 
normal curriculum”. 

The Committee noted certain disturbing factors in our 
educational situation such as the rapid increase in the number 
of students in our schools, colleges and universities, a feeling 
of frustration in their minds because of future uncertainty 
and growing menace of unemployment among the educated, 
student participation in anti-social activities, quarrels among 
the persons in authority themselves in many places, “thus 
vitiating the atmosphere in which education is being imparted 
to our youth”, absence of personal contact between the 
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teachers and the taught, and increasing emphasis in recent 
years “on careerism and on a more materialistic approach to 
life”. “All this has reacted adversely on the minds and atti- 
tudes of youth and undermined their discipline and morale.” 
In the opinion of the Committee it is both desirable and 
feasible to include in our programme of education the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values. “A nation that deprives it- 
self of these, and only concentrates on material concerns— 
however important and valuable they may be—would be 
like a body without a soul.” Much will, however, depend 
“upon the atmosphere that only good teachers can create”. 
But the Committee has “no manner of doubt that it is most 
desirable that provision should be made for the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values in educational institutions”, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The content of “education in moral and spiritual values 
should include a comparative and sympathetic study of the 
lives and teachings of great religious leaders and at later 
Stages, their ethical systems and philosophies. The inculca- 
tion of good manners, social service and true patriotism should 
be continuously stressed at all stages,” 

(i) The faults and drawbacks of our homes both in the 
matter of their physical orderliness and their psychological 


through mass media such as leaflets, talks, the radio and the 
cinema and through voluntary organisations. 

(ii) As already Suggested by the Radhakrishnan University 
Education Commission, every educational institution should 
Start its work every day with a few minutes of silent medita- 
tion either in thé class rooms or in the common hall. Alter- 
natively, there may be a prayer not addressed to any deity 

_ but in the nature of an exhortation for self-discipline and 
devotion to some ideal and, occasionally, reading of inspiring 
Passages from great literature, both secular and religious. 
Community singing of inspiring songs and hymns may be 
found very effective at the school stage. 

(ii) For different Stages of education suitable books should 
be prepared, describing “briefly in a comparative and sympa- 
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thetic manner the basic ideas of all religions as-well as the 
essence of lives and teachings of the great religious leaders, 
saints, mystics and philosophers. In order to inculcate 
patriotism and social service, suitable books on the deeds of 
heroism and self sacrifice in the cause of the country and in 
the service of others should also be prepared. Collections of 
poems and selected passages from Sanskrit, Persian, English 
and the regional languages should be made for the use of 
young people. 

(iv) As part of the programme of co-curricular activities, 
learned and experienced persons should be invited to deliver 
lectures on inter-religious understanding. Educational broad- 
casts and group discussions may be organised to stimulate 
interest in the study of moral and spiritual values. 

(v) An all-out effort should be made to teach good manners, 
reverence and courtesy which are badly needed in our $0- 
ciety. $ 

(vi) Some form of physical training should be compulsory 
at every stage, suitably graded from Cubs and Boy Scouts 
to Auxiliary and National Cadet Corps. Games and sports 
shoùld also be encouraged and the dignity of manual work and 
social service to the community should be taught. 

The Committee has also broken up these general recom- 
mendations into specific suggestions for the elementary, 
secondary and university stages. At the elementary stage the 
programme of moral and spiritual education may include a 
few minutes’ morning assembly for group singing, two periods 
a week for stories drawn from the great religions of the world, 
use of photographs, filmstrips and coloured reprints showing 
great works of art and architecture related to living religions, 
and suitable programmes to promote good character, true 
sportsmanship, attitude of service and dignity of labour, 
The programme at the secondary stage should include two 
minutes of silence every morning followed by readings from 
the scriptures or great literatures of the world, teaching of the 
essential principles of the great world religions as a part of the 
curriculum of social studies and history, lectures on moral and 
spiritual values, joint celebration of the important festivals 
of all religions, organised social service during holidays and 
outside class hours to teach the dignity of labour, love of 
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humanity, ‘patriotism and self-discipline, and an over-all 
assessment of every student’s performance at school, including 
qualities of character and behaviour. 

For the university stage, the Committee has endorsed the 
recommendations of the Radhakrishnan University Education 
Commission which have already been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. The institution of a post-graduate course in Com- 
parative Religion and greater emphasis on Comparative 
Religion and History of Religions in the appropriate Honours 
and M.A. courses in the field of humanities and social sciences 
are recommended. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The importance of religious instruction and moral training 
have all along been recognised; but there have been genuine 
difficulties of a serious nature in providing religious instruc- 
tion for all in State schools. In a country like India, where 
there are so many religions and where the followers of different 
religions often quarrel, the only course left for the State is to 
adopt a policy of strict religious neutrality. Even such a 
deeply religious man as Mahatma Gandhi, when asked why 
he did not include religious instruction in his Wardha 
Scheme, replied, “We have left out the teaching of religions 
from the Wardha Scheme of Education because we are afraid 
that religions as they are taught and practised today lead to 
conflict rather than unity. But on the other hand, I hold that 
the truths that are common to religions can and should be 
taught to all children. These truths cannot be taught through 
words or through books; the children can learn these truths 
only through the daily life of the teacher. If the teacher 
himself lives up to the tenets of truth and justice, then along 
can the children learn that truth and justice are the basis 
of all religion’’.4 

The indiscipline of students in recent years has become 
a headache to all educationists. The murder of Principal 
Garg of Baraseni College at Aligarh opened the eyes of the 
people to the extent to which unruly students can go. The 


* Educational Reconstruction (published by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh) 
pp. 57-58, 
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U.P. Education Service Association made a few recommenda-~ 
tions in 1951 to check the growing indiscipline among students. 
The measures suggested include the assumption of uncondi- 
tional powers of corporal punishment by the heads of insti- 
tutions, prompt disciplinary action against lawbreakers, 
withholding of promotion and closer contact with the students’ 
parents. 

This indiscipline among students has led many educationists 
to press for the inclusion of religious instruction in Indian 
schools. They contend that all these problems are due to the 
absence of religious teaching in our schools. But concrete, 
practical solutions have not been forthcoming. Even if it 
were possible to have a body of principles common to all 
religions, it is not likely that they would be acceptable to 
the followers of all religions. Moreover, a teacher belonging 
to oné religion is likely to emphasize his own religion. The 
only sane solution appears to be to entrust conscious religious 
instruction to the home and the community outside the school. 
In the school itself only indirect influence on the character 
of students should be exerted through the healthy influence 
of the right type of teachers. As suggested by the Sri Prakash 
Committee, we should have a graded programme of moral and 
spiritual education for the elementary, secondary and uni- 


versity stages. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Women in ancient India enjoyed a much higher status 
than they came to have later. They had a position of 
honour and authority in the family, and marriages often 
took place by the free choice of men and maids. But in 
course of time the right to study the Vedas came to be 
denied to women, so that Manu, the great Hindu lawgiver, 
could deny to them all right to independent action. He 
said, “By a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged 
one nothing must be done independently, even in her own 
house.” The prejudice against women’s formal education 
hardened for several reasons. There came to be attached 
to temples devadasis (servant-maids of the gods) who were 
instrvcted in singing, dancing and recitation. These 
temple girls fell into disrepute because of their immorality 
and so their very accomplishments, namely, proficiency in 
music, dancing and reading came to be associated with 
women of bad character. Indeed, there is a Sanskrit verse 
which says that “a woman who is a professional singer is 
seldom virtuous’. ' 

Although the Buddhist monastic order included nuns 
who had to be educated, this practice does not seem 
to have improved the lot of women to any appreciable 
degree. With the coming of the Muslims, the purdah sys- 
tem was introduced which confined even most Hindu 
women to the four walls of their houses. As a consequence, 
when the Europeans came to India, there were hardly any 
schools for girls who sometimes attended boys’ elementary 
schools, but stopped going out of the house with the 
approach of puberty. 

It should not, however, be taken to mean that women in 
India in the recent past were given no education of any 
kind. They certainly did not receive literary education at 
public schools; but they were carefully instructed at home 
in all household duties. In rich zamindar families girls 


1“Kwachid ganwati sati.” 
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were often taught by tutors to read and to keep accounts: 
When enquiries into the state of education in India were 
made in the first half of the nineteenth century, the real state 
of women’s education could not be revealed because such 
information was carefully kept back. The author of the 
Gensus of India for the year 1881 admitted that “there is 
no doubt that the number of women who can read and 
write is not fully stated in the Census schedules,” because 
“respectable women who could read, when asked whether 
they could read and write, would reply in the negative, 
because it is not considered respectable for a woman to 
write, though her ability to read would not be a blot on 
her character’’.” 

According to Adam, the first attempt “to instruct girls 
in an organised school’? was made in 1818 at Chinsura, but 
the school failed.? Lady Amherst in 1824 encouraged a 
society for the education of native females, by becoming 
its patroness. 

Indian prejudices against the education of women were, 
however, strong and deep. William Adam wrote, ‘In fact, 
a feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu 
females, principally cherished by the women and not dis- 
‘couraged by the men, that the girl taught to write and read 


will soon after marriage become a widow........ and the 
belief is generally entertained that intrigue is facilitated by 
a knowledge of letters on the part of females........ The 


Mohammedans participate in all the prejudices of the 
Hindus against the instruction of their female offspring.”’*. 

But the missionaries were not discouraged by these obstacles 
Even in 1823 the Church of England Missionary Society 
alone ran 23 girls’ schools with about 500 pupils in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. Most of the mission schools were 
attended only by girls of the lower classes, and nothing had 
been done for their social superiors till 1849 when J.E. Drink- 
water Bethune established a secular girls’ school in Calcutta 
and converted Lord Dalhousie to his own views. Bethune’s 
effort may be regarded as marking the real beginning of 

2 Census for 1881, Vol, I, p. 254. 

3J. Long : Adam’s Reports, p. 44. 

4 ibid., p. 132. 
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women’s education in modern India. His example was 
followed by educated Indians elsewhere also. In his letter 
of April 11, 1850 from the Government of India to the Govern-’ 
ment of Bengal, Lord Dalhousie praised Bethune’s effort and 
instructed the Council of Education to consider its function 
as including the superintendence of the education of native 
females also and to give all possible encouragement to any 
disposition shown by the natives to establish female schools. 
The chief civil officers of the mofussil were also directed to 
encourage Indians, by all means at their command, to establish 
girls’ schools. While generally approving the contents of Lord 
Dalhousie’s letter, the Court of Directors in their Despatch 
of the 4th September, 1850, advised that “with reference to 
the opinions and feelings of the Indians in respect of female 
seclusion, great caution and prudence would be required in 
carrying out the instructions by the officers in the mofussil”. 
Thus till the year of Wood’s Despatch, i.e. 1854, no step 
was taken to promote women’s education. But with Wood’s 
Despatch the Government policy became one of active encour- 
agement of women’s education by means of liberal grants- 
in-aid. The Directors of the East India Company also praised 
the work of a native gentleman who started two girls’ schools 
by creating an endowment of Rs. 20,000/- in Ahmedabad. 
As a result of this change in the Government's policy with 
regard to the education of women, several girls’ schools were 
started by some enthusiastic inspectors of the education 
departments. Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar alone was 
responsible for the establishment of about forty girls’ schools 
between 1855 and 1858. But women’s education did not 
make satisfactory progress as was admitted by the Secretary 
of State for India in his Despatch of 1859. “Little progress 
has been made with female education in India,” he said. 
According to him Bethune’s school passed through several 
hands into Government control. “It was at first attended by 
- about 34 girls, but it did not afterwards show any great vitality.” 
Several schools had been established at Dacca and Hoogly 
and were aided by the Government. In Agra and its neigh- 
bourhood, female education had made greater progress, 
specially through private effort. A few girls’ schools also 
existed in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The Acting Educational 
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Inspector of the Deccan Division, Captain Lester, said, 
“Prejudices against female education were fast disappearing.” 
This slow progress in women’s education was partly due to the 
inadequate efforts of the Government and partly to such social 
factors as “the systems of purdah and child marriage, indif- 
ference of parents to their daughters’ education, distrust in the 
Western system of education, financial pressure on the middle 
classes, lack of women teachers and girls’ schools, absence of a 
suitable curriculum for girls and lack of material considerations 
which form a contributing factor in boys’ education’’.® 

Gradually, however, the number of educational institutions 
for girls increased, mainly as a result of private effort, so that 
by the year 1871 there were 1,760 primary schools and 134 
secondary schools for girls in the whole country. With regard 
to the higher education of girls, the universities took a strange 
attitude. Several girl applicants for the Entrance Examination 
of Calcutta University were refused permission by the syndi- 

‘ cate on the ground that “in the Act of incorporation they have 
no power to admit any female to a university examination”. 
It was only in the early eighties of the last century that such 
obstacles in the way of women candidates were removed. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended 
the expansion of girls’ education by means of much easier 
terms for grants-in-aid to girls’ schools. The Commission 
did not favour mixed schools other than infant schools, because 
mixed schools were “not generally suited to the conditions of 
this country”. The syllabuses of girls’ schools were to be 
different from those of boys’ schools because they were to be 
“drawn up with special reference to the requirements of home 
life, and to the occupations open to women”. There was also 
to be “a gradual supersession of male by female teachers in 
all girls’ schools”. 

Some of the recommendations of the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 were implemented by the Government. 
Posts of the inspectresses of girls’ schools were created and a 
few training schools for women teachers were also established. 
By the end of the nineteenth century there were 12 colleges, 
467 secondary schools and 5,628 primary schools for girls with 
a total enrolment of 4,44,470 students in the whole of India. 


5 S.N. Mukerji: History of Education in India, pp. 294-295. 
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During the nineteenth century the missionaries made much 
greater efforts in the cause of women’s education in India 
than anybody else. Addressing the All-India Women’s 
Conference, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi said, “T honestly believe 
that missionaries have done more for women’s education in 
this country than Government itself”.° Besides the missionaries, 
the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal and the Parsis in Bombay 
also made commendable efforts. A few new members of the 
Brahmo Samaj started periodicals also with the object of 
promoting women’s education. In 1877 Sasipada Banerji 
started a Hindu Wodow’s Home where girls were trained as 
teachers and taught domestic science and cottage industries. 
The efforts of the Parsis can be judged from the fact that in 
1913 out of ten high schools for girls in Bombay eight were run 
by the Parsis. 

In Poona, Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922) started a home 
for Hindu widows which housed at times as many as 2,000 


widows. Towards the end of the nineteenth century Professor ” 


Karve of Poona started a school for Hindu widows which 
has now developed into the famous Indian Women’s University. 
Professor Karve insisted that as women have a different 
function to perform in life and society from men, they must 
therefore be educated in a different way. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century was marked by the 
rapid disappearance of all prejudices against women’s edu- 
cation. Even the Muslims who had consistently opposed 


all efforts to educate their daughters in public schools through-> 


out the nineteenth century began to concede, at least in theory, 
the importance of girls’ education . In her address to the 
All-India Women’s Conference in 1927, the Rani of Sangli 
summed up the whole position: “There was a time when the 
education of girls had not only no supporters but open enemies 
in India. Female education has now gone through all the 
stages—total apathy, ridicule, criticism and acceptance. 
It may now be safely stated that anywhere in India the need 
for the education of girls as much as of boys is recognized as a 
cardinal need, the sine qua non of national progress”’.” 

But this unanimity of opinion in favour of girls’ education 


6 Quoted in Modern India and the West, p. 455. 
7ibid., p. 458. 
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should not blind us to the fact that the progress in this sphere 
had been far from satisfactory. Even in 1926-27 there were 
altogether 31,089 girls institutions in the whole of British 
India with an enrolment of 18,42,356 students. Having 
pointed out the disparity between the state of boys’ education 
and that of girls’ education, the Hartog Committee emphasized 
the importance of the latter. “The education of the girl is the 
education of the mother and through her of her children.” 8 
It, therefore, recommended that girls’ education should be 
encouraged and their special needs should be taken into 
consideration. The way must be kept open for girls to receive 
the highest academic training, but provision must be made for 
home training for the great majority of girls, combined with a 
liberal education. 

Women themselves gradually became conscious of their 
right to receive education and became more self-reliant. 
In 1926, the All-India Women’s Conference decided to raise 
money for a college to be entirely staffed and managed by 
women. In Delhi the Lady Irwin College for educational 
research, home science and the training of teachers has as 
its aim the remodelling of girls’ education on the lines more 
suited to Indian life, traditions and ideals. 

With the gradual disappearance of the purdah system as a 
result of Mahatma Gandhi’s call to women to come out 
of their houses to participate in the struggle for national 
freedom, and with the discontiuance of the practice of child 
marriage as a result of the Sharda Act, more and more girls 
have begun to take advantage of whatever opportunities for 
education are available. Although the number of institutions 
of all types for girls in British India actually decreased from 
31,089 in 1926-27 to 27,138 in 1945-46, the number of girls 
reading in them increased from 18,42,356 in 1926-27 to 
40,20,448 in 1945-46. The percentage of female students in 
all institutions to the total population of the country was 
9-53 in 1942-43, 2:48 in 1943-44 and 2-58 in 1944-45. A very 
good idea of the progress of literacy among women in India 
can be had from the following table :° 


8 Report of the Hartog Committee, p. 150. 

® Kingsly Davis: The Population of India and Pakistan, p. 151 for the years 
from 1891 to 1941 and Review of Education in India, (1947-61), p. 913 for 
the years, 1951 and 1961. 
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PER CENT. LITERATE, AGE 10 PLUS, BY sEx, 1891-1961 


Year Both sexes combined Men Women 
1891 6'1 11-4 45 
1901 6:2 11:5 “7, 
1911 7:0 12:6 tel 
1921 83 ' 14-2 1-9 
1931 9:2 15-4 2:4 
1941 15-1 27:4 6:9 
1951 16-6 24:9 7:9. 
1961 23-7 33-9 12-8 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


There is no denying the fact that during the short period 
of Independence the Government of India have paid much 
greater attention to women’s education than at any time 
during the British rule. They realised increasingly the need 
for the expansion of girls’ education at all stages. The percen- 
tage of girls in primary schools could not be substantially 
increased without an adequate supply of women teachers, 
This supply could not be increased without corresponding 
expansion in the education of girls at the secondary stage. 
This, in turn, meant more women graduate teachers, implying 
the need for the expansion of girls’ education at the univer- 
sity stage. Efforts have, therefore, been made to expand 
and improve girls’ education at all levels. 

In May 1958, the Government of India appointed the 
National Committee on Women’s Education under the Chair- 
manship of Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh. The Committee 
made a report! in January 1959, the following being some 
of its important recommendations: 


ik “The education of women should be regarded as a major 
special problem for a good many years to come” and 
given “the highest priority”, the funds required for the 


10 Issued by the Press Information Bureau, Government of India, on January 
8, 1959, 
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purpose being “considered to be the first charge on the 
sums set aside for the development of education”, 

2. A special machinery should be created to deal with the 
problem of the education of girls and women, such as a 
National Council for Women’s Education and a special 
unit in the Ministry of Education at the Centre and a 
State Council for Women’s Education and a special 
officer in the Directorate of Education in each State. 

3. “The system of matching grants should be done away 
with in so far as the development of the education of 
women is concerned and the entire financial responsibility 
for this programme should be taken by the Government 
of India.” 

4. In order to secure women teachers for rural primary 
schools, condensed courses for adult women should be 
organised on a large scale and hostels should be attached 
to secondary schools in order to provide facilities for 
secondary education to girls from rural areas. Educated 
women from urban areas should also be “induced to 
go to villages by providing them amenities, such as staff 
quarters or grant of village allowance”. 

5. In order to stimulate greater private effort in the field 
of women’s education, the grants-in-aid should be made 
sufficiently liberal, departmental control reduced and 
the procedures for the release of grants simplified. “The 
private educational institutions must be regarded as full 
and equal partners with Government institutions in all 
matters regarding State’s privileges and financial assis- 
tance,” 

In keeping with the recommendation No. 2 mentioned 
above, a National Council for Women’s Education was set up 
by the Government of India in 1959, again under the Chair- 
manship of Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh. A special unit 
has also been created in the Central Ministry of Education 
to deal with the problems of girls’ education. Several States 
have also established State Councils for Women’s Education 
and appointed women officers as Deputy or Assistant Director 
of Education in charge of the educational programmes for 
girls, 

The National Council for Women’s Education has met 
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periodically and made several far-reaching recommendations 
for the reorganisation, expansion and improvement of girls’ 
education in the country. The Council proposed the establish- 
ment of National Institutes for Women’s Education in order 
to train promising women for high-level executive jobs in 
fields where women personnel are in short supply. A Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Indira Gandhi was set 
up to work out the details of the scheme. Another Committee 
of the Council drew up a comprehensive programme for 
providing increased facilities such as quarters for women teach- 
ers, scholarships and stipends for girls and women teachers, 
village allowance to teachers in rural areas, condensed courses 
for training women teachers and free tuition to certain 
categories of girls and free or subsidised transport. 

In the third five-year plan an allocation of Rs. 11 crores 
has been made for special programmes for the education of 
girls and women, The scheme of condensed courses for 
adult women operated by the Central Social Welfare Board in 
order to provide adequate number of women teachers for 
rural areas will be expanded during the third five-year plan. 
A National Institute will also be established during the plan 
to give high level training to women candidates in organisa- 
tion, administration and management for implementing a 
number of national plans and projects, particularly in social 
services. 


CRITICAL OssERVATIONS 


Because of our prolonged neglect in the past, the education 
of women in India after Independence has not made satis- 
factory progress. The disparity between. the education of 
boys and girls still continues to be serious. “In 1937 while 50 
per cent. of the boys between the ages of six and seven were 
attending school, only 16 per cent. of the girls (of that age 
group) were doing so, and in some provinces, e.g., the United 
Provinces and Bihar, only 6 per cent.”!! In 1945-46, there 
were six and a half times as many boys and men in secondary 
schools and colleges as there were girls and women. The 


© Modern India and the West, p. 459, 
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slow progress in eliminating this disparity during the period 
of Independence will be clear from the following table!? : 


Boys AND GIRLS IN SCHOOLS 


a M 


Percentage of the total population in respective age-group 


Years 6-11 years 11-14 years 14-17 years 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

1950-51 59-8 24:6 20:7 4:5 8:7 1:8 

1955-56 70°3 32-4 25-5 6:9 12:8 2-6 

1960-61 80:5 40'4 343 10:8 18:4 4:2 

1965-66 

(Expected) 90-4 61-6 89:9 16°5 23:7 6:9 


Indeed, the progress in women’s education appeared so 
slow, and the funds provided so inadequate, to the first presi- 
dent of the National Council for Women’s Education, that she 
resigned her post. Even the new Chairman of the National 
Council for Women’s Education, Smt. Raksha Saran found the 
achievement in girls’ education during 1961-62 disappointing. 
According to the target fixed, “the increase in enrolment in 
1961-62, i.e., in the first year of the third plan, should have been 
about 17 lakhs for girls as against 13} lakhs for boys at the 
primary stage. Unfortunately the figures of achievement 
(according to the Planning Commission) are only 13 lakhs for 
girls as against 17 lakhs targeted and 22 lakhs for boys as 
against 13} lakhs targeted.”13 Thus the gap between the 
education of boys and girls instead of becoming narrower 
was likely to widen. 

Probably the greatest defect in the education of our girls 
has been that they have been required to study almost the 
same subjects as boys. As the Radhakrishnan University 
Education Commission has pointed out, ‘Little thought has 

12 Compiled from the tables given in the ‘Chapter on Education’ in the Third 

Five-Year Plan, the Planning Commission, Government of India. 

™ Speech of Smt, R. Saran, Chairman, National Council for Women’s 

Education at the Inaugural Session of the Conference of Chairmen and 


Secretaries of State Councils for Women’s Education and Members of 
the National Council on June 6, 1962. 
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been given to the education of women as women. Women 
must share the same programme as men or go without it,’"!4 

While women should certainly have equality of opportunity,» 
they need not necessarily have identity of opportunity. Al- 
though this aspect has been emphasized both by Prof. Karve’s 
Indian Women’s University and Lady Irwin College, Delhi, it 
has not been generally followed elsewhere. In co-educational 
institutions, the special needs of girls have been generally 
ignored. Home economics, nursing, teaching, music, fine arts, 
etc. should find a prominent place in the education of women, 

No satisfactory progress in the expansion of girls’ education 
is possible without an adequate supply of trained women 
teachers for all levels, specially for the primary school level 
in rural areas. “Yet the 1960-61 figures show that there 
were only 2°65 lakhs of women teachers out of a total of 14:2 
lakhs. The average annual increase in the number of women 
teachers during the second five-year plan has been only about 
six thousand. The additional number of women teachers 
needed per year on the basis of additional number of girls 
targeted to be enrolled would be of the order of forty-three 
thousand or so for primary schools.’15 Special efforts are, 
therefore, needed to increase the supply of women teachers. 
The National Council for Women’s Education has proposed a 
supplementary scheme to be taken up immediately, with an 
outlay of not less than ten crores of rupees, for increasing the 
number of women teachers. But the National Council is an 
advisory body and the Government of India are likely to 
accept only those recommendations that suit them. 

It has, however, begun to be increasingly realised in free 
India that the education of women at the present time is 
more important than that of men. The Radhakrishnan 
University Education Commission says, ‘“There cannot be an 
educated people without educated women. If general educa- 
tion had to be limited to men or women, that opportunity 
should be given to women, for then it would most surely be 
passed on to the next generation.”16 Although our National 
Government at the Centre and our State Governments are 


14 Report of the Radhakrishnan University Education Commission, Vol. I, p.393, 
15 Speech of Smt. Raksha Saran mentioned earlier, 
18 See the Report, Vol. I, p. 393 
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alive to the need for a rapid expansion and improvement of 
women’s education, for a variety of reasons they have not yet 
been able to carry any far-reaching reorganisation of women’s 
education in the country. Whatever form the system of 
women’s education takes, women themselves must have 
predominant voice in that decision. If the point of view of 
the male still predominates, women’s education is bound to 
remain unsatisfactory. The establishment of the National 
Council for Women’s Education partially meets this difficulty, 
and if its recommendations are more promptly accepted and 
carried out, the position will improve considerably. 


CHAPTER XXVI 3 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Tue method of training teachers prevalent in indigenous 
schools at the beginning of the nineteenth century was what 
has come to be known as the “monitorial system”. It consisted 
in the advanced pupils’ teaching their less advanced fellow 
students in the same class under the guidance of the teacher, 
This system enabled a single teacher to manage the instruc- 
tional requirements of a whole school consisting of several 
classes. Dr. Bell of Madras Presidency adopted this system, 
and introduced it in England where it became popular for 
some time, This “monitorial system” has also come to be 
known as the “Bell System” or “the Madras System” of 
education. 

The need for a more systematic training of teachers was 
first realised by the education societies that came into existence 
in the three Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
during the third decade of the nineteenth century. 

In March 1825, the Court of Directors, while confirming 
the monthly grant of Rs, 500/- to the Calcutta School Society 
expressed their approbation of the measures which had been 
adopted for the education of persons as teachers of native 
schools. “The Calcutta School Society appears to combine 
with its arrangements for giving elementary instruction 
arrangements of still greater importance for educating teach- 
ers for the indigenous schools. This last object we deem 


mass of the population must ultimately depend. By training 
up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the even- 
tual extension of improved education to a portion of the 
natives of India, far exceeding that which any elementary 
instruction that could be immediately bestowed would have 


In his Minute of 10th March 1826, Sir Thomas Munro, 


* Quoted in Fisher’s Memoirs which has been reproduced in “Jndian Education 
in Parliamentary Papers”, Part | (1832), edited by A. N. Basu, Page 88. 
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the Governor of Madras, suggested the appointment of a 
Committee of Public Instruction. He also realised the need 
* of “a body of instructed teachers” for the progress of education 
in the Presidency and recommended the establishment of a 
central school for the education of teachers. 

An idea of the type of teachers’ training to be provided 
in the proposed central school can be had from the circular 
lefter dated 24th June 1826, issued by the Secretary of the 
Committee of Public Instruction to several officers of the 
Presidency: “It, however, seems necessary, as a preliminary 
step, to form a body of efficient teachers, and to ensure this a 
central school or college is now establishing at the Presidency 
for the education of the superior or collectorate teachers. 
The Hindoos will be taught, on grammatical rules, the vernac- 
ular languages of the provinces to which they belong, and 
Sanskrit; the Mussulmans will be taught Hindoostanee, 
Persian, and Arabic; and both will be instructed in the English 
language, as well as the elements of European literature and 
science, ”? 

The Native Education Society of Bombay made arrange- 
ments for the training of teachers. In 1826, twentyfour teachers 
trained by it were sent to the different primary schools of 
the Presidency. Training classes were also started at the 
Elphinstone Institution as the Society’s primary schools ex- 
panded and more trained teachers were needed to run them. 

It appears that these efforts to train teachers did not aim 
so much at training them in methods of instruction as at 
improving their knowledge of the subject which they had to 
teach to the children under their charge. 

These sporadic efforts do not seem to have made much 
headway till the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
probably the most important step was taken in establishing 
the modern educational system in India. Wood’s Despatch 
of 1854 realised the great deficiency in the facilities! for tea~%- 
ers’ training in India and desired “to see the stab neces 
with as little delay as possible, of training sho mmended— 
for masters in each Presidency in India Foul d be adapted 
that the pupil-teacher system of En 
to suit Indian conditions. The g” 


2 A. N. Basu: Indian Education in P, 


mainly consisted “in 
ry Papers, Part I, p. 112 
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the selection and instruction of pupil-teachers (awarding a 
small payment to the masters of the schools in which they are 
employed for instruction outside school hours); their ultimate ‘ 
removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools; the issue to 
them of certificates on the completion of their training in 
those normal schools; and in securing to them sufficient salary 
when they are afterwards employed as schoolmasters.” This 
system was to be carried out in India “both in the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools, and, by means of grants-in-aid, in 
all institutions which are brought under Government inspec- 
tion”. It was the wish of the Directors “that the profession 
of the schoolmaster may, for the future, afford inducements to 
the natives of India such as are held out in other branches of 
public service”. 

During the decade immediately following Wood’s Des- 
patch, normal schools for the training of primary school 
teachers , were established in all the Presidencies. In 1858, 
there were several normal schools and training classes, and 
during the following year the new grant-in-aid rules pro- 
vided a salary grant toschools only for those teachers who 
had obtained a certificate. The first Director of Public 
Instruction in Bombay laid down that ‘selected youths in 
each taluka should be apprenticed as pupil-teachers for three 
years, on stipends rising from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per mensem, 
to the ablest schoolmasters in the neighbourhood, and then 
on successfully passing through their term of apprenticeship, 
they should be sent up for a further course of instruction on 
stipends of Rs. 6 per mensem, to the District Training College 
from which they would eventually return to their respective 
talukas as trained teachers’. 

According to the Educational Despatch of Lord Stanley, 
the Secrets of State for India, there were, in 1859, four 
normal schools in Bengal with 258 pupils. There was in 
istence oné\normal school in Banaras for vernacular school- 
anction having been given for the establishment of 
$ Syira and two other places in the North-Western 
, Provinces. P>"Normal school at Madras had a practising 

school attached to itwad provided training for the teachers 

of both vernacular and Atxjo-vernacular schools. 

By 1882 there were in Bombay seven training colleges 
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for men and two for women with 553 teachers under train- 
ing. In the Central Provinces there were four training insti- 
tutions for men and one for women. Bengal had the largest 
number of normal schools. There existed in 1872-73 as many 
as twentysix normal schools; and in 1874 a sum of Rs. 1,46,000 
was sanctioned for the opening of fortysix additional normal 
schools. But this scheme was not fully carried out because 
of a controversy about the ultimate value of the training 
of teachers. The gradual substitution of better educated, 
if untrained, men was urged on grounds alike of econ- 
omy and efficiency. From 1874 to 1876 the number of 
Government normal schools rose to 41. As a result of the 
controversy, however, the number fell to 31 in 1877, to 24 in 
1878, and to 17 in 1879. In 1881 there were 8 normal schools 
for training superior vernacular, and 10 for training village 
teachers, including the guru departments of first grade 
schools. = 

Madras had at that time 32 training schools with an en- 
rolment of 927, There were in 1882 in the whole of India 
106 normal schools with an enrolment of 3,886 primary school 
teachers, maintained at a total cost of about Rs. 4 lakhs, 

While, thus, between 1854 and 1882 some progress had 
been made with the provision of normal schools for primary 
school teachers, arrangements for the traning of secondary 
school teachers were very scanty. There existed in 1882 only 
two such training colleges, one at Madras and the other at 
Lahore. Here also there was a controversy about the value 
of a further study of the subjects the teachers had to teach 
and of their study of the principles and practice of teaching 
at a training institution. 

The Indian Education Commission of 1882 resolved these 
controversies and stated its opinion decidedly in favour of 
training institutions both for primary and secondary school 
teachers. “It seems to us a matter of the greatest importance 
not merely that normal schools should be established at a few 
centres, but that they should be widely distributed through- 
out the country.” The Commission, therefore, recommended 
that “the supply of normal schools, whether Government 
or aided, be so localised as to provide for the local require- 


3 Report of the Indian Education Commission, (1882), pp. 130-31. 
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ments of all primary schools, whether Government or aided, 


J within the division under each Inspector........ , that the 


first charge on provincial funds assigned for primary education 
be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision 
of an adequate supply of normal schools”.* With regard to 
the training of secondary school teachers, the Commission 
recommended that “an examination in the principles and 
practice of teaching be instituted, success in which should 
hereafter be a condition of permanent employment as a teacher 
in any secondary school, Government or aided”. It was also 
recommended that graduates wishing to attend a course 
of instruction in a normal school in the principles and prac- 
tice of teaching should be required to undergo a shorter 
course of training than others. 

The recommendations of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion do not seem to have had any immediate effect. It 
made the training of teachers a condition not of initial 
employment in any school but of permanent employment. 
So, many teachers did not care enough for a training certif- 
icate. At the end of the nineteenth century there were only six 
training colleges in India for secondary school teachers. 
There were none in Bombay. 

The Government of India’s Resolution on Educational 
Policy, 1904, realised that “the time has come to extend 
the system to provinces where it does not exist, notably 
Bombay, and to endeavour to create a supply of trained 
teachers which shall be adequate to the needs of the secon- 
dary schools throughout the country”. The Resolution also 
laid down the following principles on which training insti- 
tutions were to be developed: 

1. More men of ability and experience in the work of 
higher training should be enlisted to provide an ade- 
quate staff of well-trained members of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. 

2. The equipment of a training college for secondary 
teachers is at least as important as that of an arts 
college, and the work calls for the exercise of abili- 
ties as great as those required in any branch of the 
Educational Service. 


4 Report of the Indian Education Commission, p. 132. 
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3. For graduates, the training course should be a one- 
year university course leading to a university degree 
or diploma. The course should “be chiefly directed 
towards imparting to them a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the art of teaching, and some 
degree of technical skill in the practice of the art”. 

For others, it should be a two-year course, embrac- 
ing the extension, consolidation and revision of their 
general studies to make them capable teachers. 

4, The training in the theory of teaching should be closely 
associated with its practice, and for this purpose, a 
good practising school should be attached to each college. 

5 “Every possible care should be taken to maintain a 
connection between the training college and the 
school, so that the student on leaving the college and 
entering upon his career as a teacher may not neglect 
to practise the methods which he has been taught.” 

This policy was further strengthened by the declaration 
in 1913 that ‘eventually under modern system of educa- 
tion no teacher should be allowed to teach without a certi- 
ficate that he has qualified to do so.* The Government 
also wished to multiply and improve training colleges so 
that trained teachers might be available for public and private 
institutions. 

As a result of these declarations the number of training 
colleges between 1904 and 1921 increased from 6 to 13, 
The proportion of trained teachers to the untrained in- 
creased appreciably during this period in all the provinces. 

The Calcutta University Commission in 1919 emphasized 
the need of increasing the output of trained teachers and 
recommended the creation of the Departments of Educa- 
tion in the Universities of Dacca and Calcutta. In 1926-27 
there were 21 training colleges with 1,257 students, and 695 
normal and training schools for primary teachers with an 
enrolment of 26,274. 

The Hartog Committee in 1929 made important recommen- 
dations about the training of primary teachers. It recommen- 
ded that the standard of the general education of primary 


‘teachers should be raised; that the course of training should 


5 The Government of India Resolution on Educational Policy, 1913. 
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be sufficiently long; that the training institutions should be 
more adequately staffed for greater efficiency; that frequent, 
refresher courses and conferences should be arranged for the 
benefit of teachers already in service; that the service condi- 
tions of primary teachers should be improved to attract and 
retain better quality of teachers, etc. 

The facilities available in India for teachers’ training be- 
tween the Hartog Committee Report and the year of Inde- 
pendence will be clear from the following table: 


TRAINING Institutions 1n INDIA, 1931-1947 


Oe 


Institutions 1931-32 1936-37 1940-41 1946-47 
a 
No. of Training Colleges 23 23 25 34 
No. of their Students 1,582 1,779 2,218 2,493 
No. of Normal Training 

Schools for Men 425 334 376 338 
No of their Students 21,823 19,124 22,435 23,754 
No. of Normal Schools for 

Women 209 205 236 189 
No. of their Students 6,945 7,082 8,896 10,193 


Facilities for the training of teachers in India were wholly 
inadequate during the decade preceding Independence. 
There were in 1936-37 about 4,78,193 teachers in primary 
and secondary schools of the country out of whom 2,06,695, 
or 43-2%, were untrained. In 1941-42 only 2,01,981 out of a 
total of 5,21,255 teachers, or 38-7%, were untrained. The 
figures for the year 1946-47 were 5,66,398 teachers in all, 
out of whom 2,17,898 were untrained, or 38-5% of the total. 

The inadequacy of the facilities for teacher training in 
India just before Independece is clear from the report of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on Post-war Educational 
Development in India (1944), which is popularly known as 
the “Sargent Plan”. The existing training institutions were 
“barely sufficient to meet waste among existing teachers and 
to train those untrained”. New training schools and colleges 
must, therefore, “be provided to supply the additional teach- 
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ers whom a national system will require’—‘over 20,00,000 
non-graduates for schools of all types and 1,80,000 graduates 
“for high schools”. 

The Sargent Plan also made a few recommendations. 
Suitable boys and girls should be picked out towards the end 
of the high school course, and no fees should be charged in 
training institutions, liberal assistance being available for 
the maintenance of poor students. The courses should be 
“essentially practical and should be specially related to the 
needs of the schools in which the trainees will subsequently 
serve”. Refresher courses “should be provided for research 
and selected teachers should be encouraged to study educa- 
tional methods in foreign countries”. 

So far as the recruitment and training of teachers were 
concerned, the proposals of the Committee appointed for the 
purpose by the Central Advisory Board of Education were 
accepted. This Committee realised the unsatisfactory state 
of the primary and middle-school teachers. ‘‘Teachers at any 
rate in the primary and middle stages on which the efficiency 
of the whole system must ultimately depend are being paid at 
rates inferior to those which apply to most classes of menials,’’* 
The following were some of the main proposals of the Com- 
mittee: 

(a) Every teacher employed in any kind of school maintained 
or aided out of public funds or recognised by Govern- 
ment must be trained. 

(b) The minimum qualification for admission to a training 
school should be “a Matriculation Certificate or its 
equivalent”, The candidates for such admission should 
not be below sixteen years of age. 

(c) Teachers of all classes above the middle stage should 
be trained graduates. 

(d) The teachers of nursery and infant schools and classes 
“should invariably be women”, The Committee were 
“further of opinion that nearly all boys as well as girls 
under the age of eight benefit more from being under 
the instruction of women than of men”. 

(e) The period of training of primary, nursery, infant 

` © Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Training, Recruitment 
and Conditions of Serivice of Teachers. 
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and anglo-vernacular middle-school teachers should be 
two years, while that for the training of Senior Basic 


school teachers should be three years. For high-schoo I> 


teachers the training period should be one year, 
preferably eighteen months. 

(f) In the case of teachers for primary or Junior Basic 
(including nursery and infant) schools, one-third o£ 
the course should be devoted to improving and enlarging 
the general educational background of the trainees 
with special emphasis on such subjects as nature study, 
local literature and history together. 

There was also the great problem of the co-ordination o£ 
courses in the various grades of teachers’ training institutions 
Indeed, very often the same province had three kinds of awards 
for the same grade of training, viz. the Bachelor of Teachings 
or Education, the Licentiate in Teaching and sometimes also 
the Senior Anglo-Vernacular Certificate (S.A.V.). While 
in some provinces colleges were institutions which besides 
training undergraduates for primary and middle schools 
also trained graduates for high schools, in the majority o£ 
provinces colleges were of post-graduate standard and trained 
teachers only for high schools. 

_ Broadly speaking there were three types of teachers’ training 
institutions in pre-independent India: 

(a) Normal Schools or Primary Training Schools for primary- 
school teachers, the usual qualification for admission 
being a pass at the middle-school examination; 

(b) Secondary Training Schools for middle-school teachers 
who were to be at least matriculates before they could 
be admitted; and 

(c) Training Colleges for high-school teachers who should 
be at least graduates in arts or science before they 
could be admitted. 


DEVELOPMENTS Arrer INDEPENDENCE 


After Independence the problem of the training of secondary- 
school teachers was considered by the Radhakrishnan Uni- 
versity Education Commission (1948-49), which made several 
useful suggestions like the following : 
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6. 


ih 


SS 


. The courses should be remodelled, and more time and 


more weight given to school practice in assessing the 
students’ performances, 

Suitable schools should be used for teaching practice. 
Students should be encouraged to fall in with the current 
practice of a school and make the best of it. 


. The bulk of the staff of a training college be recruited 


from people who have first-hand experience of school 
teaching. 

The course on the theory of education should be flexible 
and adaptable to local circumstances. 

The students should be encouraged to proceed to the Mas- 
ter’s degree only after some years of experience of teaching. 
The original work by professors and lecturers should be 
planned on an all-India basis. 


The Secondary Education Commission of 1952-53 also 
made a few recommendations about the teacher training 
programme in the country: 

1. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher 


training:(i) for those who have taken the School Leaving 
Certificate or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certif- 
icate, for whom the period of training should be two 
years; and (ii) for graduates for whom the training may, 
for the present, be of one academic year, but extended 
as a long term programme to two academic years. 


. Graduate teacher-training institutions should be recog- 


nised by, and affiliated to, the universities which should 
grant the degrees, while the secondary grade training 
institutions should be under the control of a separate 
board appointed for the purpose. 


. The teacher-trainees should receive training in one or 


more of the various extra-curricular activities. 

The training colleges should, as a normal part of their 
work, arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses 
in special subjects, practical training in workshop and 


professional conferences. 

The training colleges should conduct research work in 
various important aspects of pedagogy, and for this 
purpose it should have under its control an experimental 
or demonstration school. 


28 
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6. No fees should be charged in training colleges, while 
during the period of training all the student-teachers 
should be given suitable stipends by the State; the teach- 
ers who are already in service should be given the 
same salary which they were getting. 

7, All training colleges should provide adequate residential 
facilities so as to be able to arrange community life and 
other suitable activities for the trainces, 

8. For the Master’s Degree in Education only trained 
graduates who have normally done a minimum of 
three years’ teaching should be admitted. 

9. There should be a free exchange between professors 
in training colleges, selected headmasters of schools and 
inspecting officers. 

10. In order to meet the shortage of women teachers special 
part-time training courses should be provided. 

An idea of the growth of teachers’ training institutions in 

India after Independence may be had from the following 
table:? 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 1N Innia, 1949-59 


meea 


Institutions 1949-50 1954-55 1958-59 


Eoi EE SE Se A 


No. of Training 


Colleges 48 77 233 
No. of Pupils Boys 3,141 7,697 16,258 
in them Girls 1,620 3,850 8.170 

No. of Training 
Schools 720 860 974 
No. of Pupils Boys 50,066 56,288 64,708 
in them Girls 16,980 24,758 24,671 


In 1949-50, the percentage? of trained teachers in primary 
schools was 58-32, in middle schools, 52-6, and in high and 
higher Secondary schools, 53:59. In 1958-59 the percentage 
of trained teachers increased to 63:73 in primary schools, 

* Compiled from Review of Education in India, ( 1947-61), National Council 


of Educational Research and Training. New Delhi, pp. 954 and 970. 
$ ibid., pp. 935, 936 and 943, 
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to 65°81 in middle schools and to 63°19 in high and higher 
secondary schools. 


Recent TRENDS IN TEACHER-TRAINING 


(1) Tue TRAINING or TEACHERS FOR Basic SCHOOLS 


After Independence, Basic education has been increasingly 
recognised as the national pattern of education at the prim- 
ary and middle school stages. As a result, new types of 
training schools for the teachers of these stages became 
necessary. Consequently, most of the old training schools 
have been converted into institutions for training teachers 
for the Junior and Senior Basic stages. Some secondary 
training colleges have also been converted into Post-Grad- 
uate Basic Training Colleges in order to train the personnel 
needed for the newly-started or -converted Basic training 
schools in the country. A National Institute of Baste Edu- 
cation was also started in 1956 in New Delhi for conducting, 
co-ordinating and encouraging research in Basic education, 
The Institute has been organising a number of short-term 
courses and seminars for teachers and administrators on the 
various aspects of Basic education. 


(2) PROGRAMMES OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


In 1955, an All India Council for Secondary Education 
was established to suggest improvement and expansion of 
secondary education. The Council started Departments of 
Extension Services in twentyfour selected Teachers’ Colleges 
in India. Later these Departments were added to thirty more 
teachers’ training colleges in the country. These fiftyfour 
Departments of Extension Services were intended to organise 
suitable programmes for secondary school teachers in service 
within their respective jurisdictions. The usual programme 
of an Extension Department consists of school visits for personal 
guidance of teachers, demonstration lessons in various school 
subjects, library and audio-visual aid service, film-shows and 
organisation of courses, workshops and seminars on various 
educational problems of the teachers in service. These 
programmes have had a double purpose—to keep the teachers 
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abreast of recent developments in educational theory and 

practice and to help the training colleges in maintaining , 
close touch with the secondary schools and in orienting their 

teacher-education programmes to the professional needs of the 

teachers. Over 5,000 secondary schools, nearly a third 

in the whole country, have been already brought under the 

purview of these Extension Centres. 

In 1959, the All India Council for Secondary Education 
was reconstituted as a purely advisory body and the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education was estab- 
lished as an executive organisation to implement the approved 
schemes in the field of secondary education. This Directorate 
has been organising all-India, regional and state-level seminars 
and conferences for headmasters, teachers and educational 
administrators to discuss problems of common educational 
interest. There have been a number of seminars of subject- 
teachers to help them in developing better methods of instruc- 
tion and improved techniques of evaluation. The Examina- 
tion Unit of the Directorate has tried to acquaint a large body of 
teachers and administrators with new evaluation techniques 
and has also prepared a large number of test items in different 
subjects for use by the Secondary Education Boards in their 
external examinations. It is also proposed to establish 
an Evaluation Unit in each state. 


(3) NATIONAL COUNCIL or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING 


The National Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing was constituted in September 1961 mainly “‘to establish 
and conduct a National Institute of Education at the Head- 
quarters of the Government of India for the development of 
research, advanced training (both pre-service and in-service) 
of educational administrators, teacher-educators and other 
high-level personnel required for education, and the pro- 
vision of extension services”. It has been decided to amalga- 
mate the following central institutions into a single institu- 
tion called the National Institute of Education : 

(a) The Central Institute of Education Delhi (1948). 

(b) The Central Bureau of Text-Book Research, Delhi (1954). 
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(c) The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Delhi (1954), 
* (d) The National Institute of Basic Education, Delhi (1956). 
(e) The National Fundamental Education Centre, Delhi 
(1956). 

(f) The Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary 
Education, Delhi (1959). 

(g) The National Institute of Audio-Visual Education, 
Delhi (1959). 

The’ National Council will operate and expand all the 
programmes which were formerly being operated through the 
seven central institutes mentioned above. The Council also 
proposes to establish and maintain four Regional Institutes 
in the country for the development of research, training and 
extension in general and for the development of multipurpose 
schools in particular. As a first step, four Regional Training 
Colleges are being established at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubnreshwar 
and Mysore to train teachers for multipurpose schools. In 
course of time these Regional Colleges will develop into Reg- 
ional Institutes of Education on the lines of the National 
Institute of Education at the Centre. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Although the facilities for the training of teachers have been 
steadily expanding since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and at a much faster rate during the short period 
of Independence, the training institutions are totally 
inadequate to meet the increasing requirements of the country. 
The shortage of suitably qualified teachers is standing in the 
way of the expansion of Basic education and the introduction 
of compulsory primary education in the country. As we 
have already seen, the shortage of women teachers is basically 
responsible for the great disparity between the education of 
the boys and that of the girls at all levels. Nearly thirty- 
five per cent teachers at all the stages of school education are 
still untrained. i 

In spite of the improvement in the salary scales of teachers in 
recent years, they are generally poorly paid in comparison 
with similary qualified people in other professions. As a 
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result, a large percentage of people decide to become teachers 
after they have failed to secure good jobs elsewhere. The ` 
teachers’ training colleges have to work with people, many of — 
whom are both unwilling and third-rate. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the standard of training has been deteriorating 
in spite of the great efforts to check this deterioration, 

The usual programme of the training colleges has little 
relation to the actual needs and the difficulties of the schools, 
Many teachers are either unable or unwilling to follow those 
methods on their return to schools which they learnt'in the 
training colleges. The recent efforts to orient teacher-educa- 
tion programmes to the professional needs of the teachers, 
through the Departments of Extension Services in selected 
training colleges, have not shown any appreciable impact. 
As a result of a suggestion made at a recent conference of the 
principals of teachers’ training colleges in India, a study is 
being niade of the impact of training colleges on actual school 
practices. The findings are likely to be revealing and are 
bound to suggest practical ways of improving the content and 
methods of teacher-training in India. 

The relationship between the teacher training institutions 
and their practising schools needs considerable improvement. 
The headmasters and teachers of the schools concerned are 
always complaining that the instruction of the boys suffers 
during the period of the practice teaching by the trainees. 
Their co-operation is not whole-hearted. The Radhakrishnan 
University Education Commission has suggested in this con- 
nection that the Government should “make it a condition 
of aid or even recognition to suitable schools that they shall 
play their proper part in the practical training of the recruits 
whose services they subsequently intend to use”, 

So far the contribution of the teachers’ colleges in India 
to educational research has been significantly small. The 
establishment of a few Central Institutes for promoting research 
in particular areas, like the Central Institute of Education, 
the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
the Central Bureau of Text-book Research, etc., may be re- 
garded as a step in the right direction. The Central Ministry 
of Education also began to give suitable grants to training 
colleges for research in the problems of secondary education. 
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It is too early to assess the achievement in this field. We can 
e only hope that the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training which has come into existence recently to co- 
ordinate and promote the work of isolated central institutes 
will be able to give the correct lead to the country. It is not | 
a thorough analysis of our educational problems that can 
improve matters, but the will to carry out good recommenda- 
tions that are made from time to time. The Secondary 
Education Commission in 1952-53 devoted a whole chapter 
to the problem of the improvement of the teaching personnel 
and summarised their recommendations at the end. If we 
catry out even seven out of the twentyeight recommenda- 
tions there, matters would improve considerably. A disease 
cannot be cured if we are content only with a thorough 
diagnosis and subsequently fail to carry out a systematic 
treatment based on it. 4 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


A Person may suffer from a physical, mental or social handicap. 
He may be blind or deaf or both or suffer from speech or 
other physical defects. He maybe feeble-minded or imbecile 
or emotionally unstable. He may become addicted to 
antisocial activities because of maladjustment, accident or 
disease. But a handicapped person, if properly educated, 
can often lead a useful and contented life. It is the duty of a 
democratic society not to regard the handicapped as a burden, 
but do all in its power to ameliorate their lot and enable 
them, as far as possible, to lead the life of happy and useful 
citizens. 

The British Government in India failed to make adequate 
provision for the education of even normal children. ‘They 
hardly paid any attention to the education of the handicapped. 
Indeed, no systematic effort has been made so far in India 
to discover the handicapped child and make suitable arcange- 
ments for his education. During the British period a few 
homes for the blind were established mainly as a result of the 
efforts of private philanthropic bodies or Christian missionaries. 
But in recent years the problem of the education of the handi- 
capped has received increasing attention both from the popular 
Governments in the States and from private bodies. 


POSITION ON THE EVE or INDEPENDENCE 


Just before Independence there were two schools for the 
blind in Calcutta: The Calcutta Blind School at Behala 
(Twentyfour Parganas) and The Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Calcutta. The former was a residential school providing 
instruction for both boys and girls from the primary to the 
high school stage and gave them vocational training in car- 
pentry, weaving, basket-making, spinning, knitting and music. 
In 1945-46 it had an enrolment of sixtyseven pupils of whom 
nineteen were girls. Twentyfour seats in this school were re- 
served for blind children from Assam. The Lighthouse for the 
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Blind was also a co-educational institution started specially to 
provide facilities for the education and training of the adult 
blind. Dr. Mary Scott also ran an institution for the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of blind children of age-groups 5-18 
years, belonging specially to families of ex-soldiers and hill- 
men at Kalimpong. 

In 1947 there were two schools for the blind in Bihar, 
viz., the S.P.G. Mission School at Ranchi and the Patna 
Blind School. The former taught up to the vernacular 
middle standard in addition to vocational subjects like weaving, 
knitting and cane-work. The latter taught up to the Matric- 
ulation standard including crafts like typewriting, music, 
cane-work, rope-making, gardening and cooking. 

In Bombay there were four schools for the blind, viz.’ 
the Victoria Memorial School and the Dadar School at 
Bombay, the School and Home for the Blind at Poona and the 
School for the Blind at Ahmedabad. Besides these, there 
were several other institutions for the defective, providing board 
and lodgings for their pupils. The blind received instruction 
in the three R’s besides training in crafts and instrumental 
music. 

There was in the Central Provinces one school for the blind, 
the Blind Boys’ Institute at Nagpur. It gave destitute children 
instruction in the three R’s, elementary geography, music and 
craft. 

There were nine schools for the blindin Madras. Excepting 
the Tinnevelly Diocesan Trust ‘Association’s School for Blind 
Girls at Palamcottah, all the schools were mixed schools. 
They provided general education up to the fifth standard and 
laid emphasis on the teaching of small cottage industries and 
music. 

In the Punjab there were two schools for the blind, one at 
Lahore and the other at Amritsar, both meant for boys exclu- 
sively. They taught ‘Arithmetic, Sanskrit and English in 
Braille and crafts like spinning and weaving, cane and moonje 
work and band-playing. 

There were six schools for the blind in the U.P., one each 
at Dehra Dun, Aligarh, Mainpuri, Lucknow, Banaras and 
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Naini (near Allahabad). The subjects taught in these schools _ 
included the three R’s, music and various other crafts. The, 
school at Dehra Dun was mainly for girls though boys up to — 
the age of seven years were also admitted. 

In the Centrally Administered Areas there were only two 
schools for the blind, one at Ajmer and the other at Tughlak- 
abad, Delhi- 


SCHOOLS FOR THE Dear AND DUMB 


In Assam there was a school at Sylhet for deaf and dumb 
children, where instruction was provided in lip-reading and 
writing, tailoring and sewing. 

In Bengal there was a famous deaf and dumb school at 
Calcutta besides several others at Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Chittagong, Suri, Berhampore, Burdwan, Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Barisal and Brahmanbaria. Most of these were managed 
by municipalities and private bodies. Their courses of study 
ranged from eight to ten years and comprised general subjects 
like writing, lip-reading, history and arithmetic besides 
carpentry, tailoring, weaving and printing. The Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School had also a Teachers’ Training Depart- 
ment which trained teachers from all parts of India in the 
methods of teaching the dumb and awarded diplomas and 
certificates to successful candidates. 

There were two schools for the deaf and dumb in Bihar, 
one at Ranchi and the other at Patna. The subjects of study 
included the three R’s, drawing, clay-modelling, spinning, 
bee-keeping, type-writing, etc. 

There were eight schools in Bombay where lip-reading 
and articulation were the main features of instruction, 

There was only one school in the Central Provinces, the 
Bhonsla Deaf and Dumb School at Nagpur which was 
partly supported by the Government and partly by local 
bodies. | 

Several schools for the deaf and dumb existed in Madras, 
one each in Coimbatore, Karaikudi, Palamcottah, Teynampet . 
and Mylapore. The school at Teynampet was a combined 
school for the blind and the deaf-mute. The subjects of 
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instruction at these schools included articulation, lip-reading, 
drawing, painting, needlework and embroidery. 

There were no schools for the deaf in the Punjab and Sind, 
while there was one school in Orissa at Cuttack called the 
All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb School. In March 1946, it had 
only four students on the rolls and the course of study consisted 
of the three R’s and a few crafts. 

In the U.P. there were only two schools, one at Allahabad 
and the other at Lucknow, the combined school for 
the deaf-mute and the blind at Kanpur having been closed 
in 1944, 

The Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb at New 
Delhi was the only school in the Centrally Administered 
Areas. It was co-educational and partly residential, serving 
not only Delhi but also the Punjab and other areas. Its 
course of training included the three R's and crafts like 
carpentry, needlework, weaving, dyeing, tailoring and 
toy-making 


ScHOOLS FOR THOSE AFFLICTED WITH OTHER ORGANIC 
DISEASES 


There did not exist in India any facilities for the education 
of those who suffered from such handicaps as diseases of the 
heart, lungs, skin, ete. In Bihar and Madras alone there 
were some schools for leper children. The Bihar school 
at Purulia had an enrolment of 251 (including 125 girls) in 
March 1947. There were five leper asylums in Madras with 
a total strength of 197 in 1947. Medical attention formed the 
chief feature of these schools. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


There was one such school in Bengal and one in Bombay. 
The training in these institutions aimed at correcting the 
general mental deficiencies of children. These were, however, 
not run on scientific lines. 

* The position of the educational facilities for the handicapped 
will be clear from the following table: 
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EDUCATION or THE HANDICAPPED, 1946-471 


e o 


No.of Institutions No. of Scholars Expenditure 
Province 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Rs, Rs. 


Assam 1 — 22 — 3,060 — 
Bengal 15 — 252 — 1,80,752 - 
Bihar 4 — 123 — 23,843 _ 
Bombay Il — 360 — 65,248 — 
C.P. & Berar 3 — 50 — 11,648 — 
Madras 12 — 592 = 92,713 - 
Orissa 1 — 6 — 1,420 - 
Punjab 2 — 83 — 34,370 — 
Sind 1 — 7 — 4,094 = 
United Provinces 5 1 118 55 29,251 8,711 
Ajmer-Merwara 1 — 13 — 1,935 — 
Delhi 1 — 68 — 12,838 — 
Toran 57 l 1,694 55° 461,172 8,711 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG OFFENDERS 


The Borstal or Reformatory Schools aim at educating those 
children who suffer from aberrations of conduct due to wrong 
education or native impulse so that they may become healthy 
and useful members of society. In 1946-47 there were in 
British India only 13 such schools: 3 in Bengal, 5 in Madras, 
2 in the Punjab and one cach in Bihar, Bombay and C.P. & 
Berar. In all, 3,415 students were being educated in them 
at a total annual cost of Rs.7,76,685. 

The Borstal Schools in Bengal were under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons. They gave instruction 
to delinquents between fifteen and twentyone years in general 
subjects and in useful arts. But no records were main- 
tained about how the young men fared after leaving the 
schools. The Hazaribagh Reformatory School in Bihar 
admitted delinquent boys from Bihar, Bengal. Orissa and 
Jaipur also. Besides handicrafts the boys were taught general 
subjects up to the upper primary standard and were kept 
under observation for two years after leaving the school. 

1 Decennial Review, 1937-47, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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The question of an All-India Braille Code for the blind 
„Was taken up in 1941 by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, which also appointed an expert committee for 
the purpose. A uniform Braille Code for the major Indian 
languages was subsequently designed and its use was recom- 
mended by the Government of India for all schools for the 
blind. Plans were made for setting up an up-to-date Braille 
printing press for the production of suitable literature in the 
Uniform Indian Braille. It was also proposed to establish a 
Central Model Institute for the blind at a very early date. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


After Independence, a special unit of the central Ministry 
of Education was started to deal with the education and 
welfare of the blind. It later expanded its activities so as 
to include the education and welfare of all categories of the 
handicapped. 

During 1948-49, the Uniform Indian Braille, which had 
been evolved earlier, was introduced in a majority of the 
institutions for the blind. In 1951, the Unesco held at Beirut 
the Middle East and South East Asian Regional Conference 
on Braille Uniformity. The recommendations of the Conference 
were accepted by the Government of India who developed the 
Bharati Braille, which is a common Braille code for all 
Indian languages. 

The same year the Lady Noyce School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, New Delhi, was taken over by the Government in 
order to make it more useful. The school was later provin- 
cialised to provide better educational facilities to deaf children 
in Delhi and adjoining States. It was decided to modernise 
and develop the five teachers’ training departments in the 
country. There were also plans for setting up an organisation 
for speech correction and for providing facilities for the so- 
cially handicapped by establishing children’s homes, juvenile 
courts, remand houses and homes for the mentally defective. 

An International Conference of the workers of the handi- 
capped, sponsored by the United Nations, was held at 
Jamshedpur in December 1950 with the co-operation of the 
Indian Conference of Social Workers, Bombay. A sum of 
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Rs. 10,000 was given to the Conference by the Government 
of India. 


NATIONAL CENTRE FOR THE BLIND, DEHRA Dun 


According to the original plan formulated immediately after 
Independence, the National Centre for the Blind at Dehra 
Dun was to have the following three branches: 
(a) A Braille Press; 
(b) A Training Centre for the Blind; 
and (c) A ‘Model School for Blind Children with a 
Central Teachers’ Training Department. 

The Centre was expected to provide education and 
training for about 120 blind adults, 100 blind children and 20 
teachers of the blind in addition to supplying embossed 
literature in Indian languages at reduced rates. 

In 1951, a Central Braille Press was established at Dehra Dun 
and three years later a small workshop for the manufacture 
of Braille appliances was added to it. The appliances and 
Braille literature produced at Dehra Dun are sold at subsidised 
rates to blind individuals and the institutions for the blind. 

The Training Centre for the adult blind was established 
in 1950 for imparting vocational training to the adult blind 
with a view to helping them towards economic independence. 
The Centre has now accommodation for 150 men and 35 
women. The trainees from all over India are admitted and 
provided free board, lodging and clothes in addition to free 
tuition. 

A Model School for blind children was also established 
in 1959. At present only the primary section is working, 
but it is proposed to develop it into a higher secondary school. 

The existing activities of the National Centre for the Blind 
at Dehra Dun will be developed during the third five-year 
plan, and a National Braille Library and an After-Care 
Organisation for the Blind will be added. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A scheme for awarding scholarships to gifted blind students 
was approved by the Government of India in 1952-53 in 
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order to enable them to receive higher general education as 
well as technical or professional education. Similar schemes 
for the deaf and the orthopaedically handicapped are also 
in operation. 


EMPLOYMENT 


There is a scheme for establishing special employment 
offices for the physically handicapped in selected areas. 
Such special offices have already been established in Bombay, 
Madras and Delhi. . It is proposed to establish at least one 
special employment office in each State by the end of the 
third five-year plan. The conditions. of physical fitness for 
their employment will be considerably relaxed. 
A few important schemes for the training and education 
of the handicapped included in the third five-year plan are: 
1. A Centre for the training of the deaf at Hyderabad on 
the lines of the National Centre for the Training ‘of the 
Blind at Dehra Dun; 
2. A Training Institute for the teachers of the handicapped; 
3. A school for th: mentally deficient at Delhi; and 
4. More liberal grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations 
for the handicapped. 


ScHOLARSHIPS FOR BACKWARD CLASSES 


The scheme of scholarships for scheduled caste students 
for post-matriculation studies was expanded after Indepen- 
dence so as to include the scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes. While in 1947-48? only 655 scholars received al- 
together a sum of Rs. 5,39,307, in 1959-60 the number of 
such scholars rose to 61,962 and the total amount of scholarships 
to them to Rs.2,57,37,302. While all work regarding selec- 
tions, distribution of scholarships, etc. is now being done by 
State Governments, the expenditure on the scheme is borne 
‘entirely by the Government of India. There is also a scheme 
of Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other Backward Classes, about a dozen in all, 
and there is provision for passage grants. 

% Review of Education in India (1947-61), National Council of Educational 

Research and Training. New Delhi, p. 37. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


It was only after Independence that a regular effort was 
made to educate the handicapped. While some progress 
has been made in the case of the education of the physically 
handicapped, very little has been done for the mentally or 
socially handicapped. Systematic efforts should be made to 
discover the handicapped children, to analyse the real causes 
of their trouble, and to take such steps as are possible to 
rehabilitate them. Exact up-to-date data about the size and 
nature of the handicapped in India are not available, since the 
enumeration of handicapped persons was last carried out in 
the 1931 census. Surveys based on random sampling methods 
have, however, been carried outin Delhi, Bombay and Kanpur. 
But these are too inadequate for a systematic programme. No 
adequate solution of a problem is possible without knowing 
its exact magnitude. But a democracy cannot ignore its 
handicapped people, specially when with modern develop- 
ments in science, medicine and psychology many of them 
might be enabled to lead happier and socially more useful | 
lives. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
SOME NOTABLE EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 


Unper the impulse of the nationalist movement which we 
have already discussed at appropriate places a number of 
educational institutions sprang up in the country, independent 
of the Government and without its support. Several of them 
succumbed to the neglect of the British Government, but 
among the survivors the most notable are Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan, Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, S.N.D.T. Indian 
Women’s University, Bombay, Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar, 
and Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur. 


VisvaA-BHARATI, SANTINIKETAN 


Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the Poet’s father, founded 
in 1863 the Santiniketan Ashram and dedicated it by a trust 
deed to the people so that seekers after truth might come and 
meditate in peace and seclusion, free from all antagonism of 
caste, creed and sect. In 1901, Rabindranath Tagore started 
an experimental school there, known as the Brahmachar- 
yashram, with the approval and support of his father. Having 
played truant in his own school days because of the intolerable 
conditions and restrictions of the traditional school, Rabindra- 
nath’s immediate object was to have a place where children 
would live happy lives and enjoy as much freedom as possible. 
The Ashram atmosphere would provide a natural outlet for 
all their capacities. The usual gulf between the teachers 
and the pupils would be replaced by a spirit of friendship 
and brotherliness. The teachers would respect the child’s 
personality and would serve only as guides and not as task- 
masters, Natural and healthy surroundings were to promote 
physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual development. 
The teachers and the pupils were thus to form an ideal school 
community where the best lessons in citizenship could be learnt. 

This small boarding school for boys which centred round 
a couple of small huts deyeloped into the Visva-Bharati which 
we all know so well today. Tagore’s visit to Europe and 
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America during the second decade of the present century 
convinced him of the great dangers of a narrow nationalism 
that had led to World War I. In 1921, he founded the Visva- 
Bharati in order to promote better understanding between 
the different peoples of the East and the West through a 
study of their cultures, philosophies, art and music, In 
founding the Visva-Bharati, Tagore had a threefold purpose 
which he has described as follows: 

1. To concentrate in Santiniketan, in the midst of the 
Ashram, the different cultures of the East, especially 
those that have originated in India or found shelter 
within her shores; 

2. To lay in Sriniketan, The Institute of Rural Recons- 
truction, the foundation of a happy, contented and 
humane life in the villages; and finally 

3. “Through Visva-Bharati as a whole to seek to estab- 
lish a living relationship between East and West, to 
promote inter-cultural, and inter-racial amity and un- 
derstanding, and fulfil the highest mission of the present 
age—the unification of mankind.” 

According to the Memorandum of Association of Visva- 
Bharati the objectives of this University are: 

1. “To study the mind of man in its realisation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view; 

2. To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
through patient study and research, the different cultures 
of the East on the basis of their underlying unity; 

3. To approach the West from the standpoint of such 
a unity of the life and thought of Asia; 

4. To seek to realise in common fellowship of study the 
meeting of the East and the West, and thus ultimately to 
Strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of 
ideas between the two hemispheres; 

5. And with such ideals in view to provide at Santiniketan 
aforesaid a centre of culture where research into and 
study of religion, literature, history, science and art 
of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Christian and 
other civilizations may be pursued along with the culture 
of the West, with that simplicity in externals which is 
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necessary for true spiritual realisation, in amity, good 
fellowship and co-operation between the thinkers and 
scholars of both Eastern and Western countries, free 
from all antagonism of race, nationality, creed or caste, 
and in the name of One Supreme Being Who is Shantam, 
Shivam, Advaitam’’. 

The aim of Visva-Bharati can be best summarised in the 
words of Rabindranath Tagore himself, “Visva-Bharati 
represents India, where she has her wealth of mind which is 
for all. Visva-Bharati acknowledges India’s obligation to 
offer others the hospitality of her best culture and India’s 
right to accept from others their best.” 

With regard to the membership of the Visva-Bharati and 
its constituent bodies the Memorandum says: 

“The membership of the Visva-Bharati and its constituent 
bodies shall be open to all persons, irrespective of sex, nationa- 
lity, race, creed, caste or class; and no test or condition shall 
be imposed as to religious belief or profession in admitting 
or appointing members, students, teachers, workers or in any 
other connection whatsoever.” 

Visva-Bharati has taken over all the activities of the insti- 
tutions at Santiniketan and Sriniketan. They are: 

1. Path-Bhavan or the school which provides a liberal course 
of education from the elementary to the higher secondary 
stage, including music, dramatics and numerous extra- 
curricular activities; 

2. Shiksha-Bhavan or college which imparts higher educa- 
tion up to the graduation level; 

3. Vidya-Bhavan or school of research in which facilities 

are provided for research in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 

Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Bengali literature and 

in Indian philosophy, Buddhism and Indian mysticism; 

Sangeet-Bhavan or school of music and dance; 

Kala-Bhavan or school of fine arts which hasintroduced anew 

school of painting which has won world-wide recognition; 

6. Cheena-Bhavan or school of Sino-Indian studies which 
aims at encouraging Indian and Chinese students to 
study each other’s culture; 

.7. Hindi-Bhavan which has been recently established for 
Hindi studies; 


aaa 
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8. Rabindra-Bhavan, established in 1942 after the Poet?s 
death as a research academy and memorial museum tO 
provide facilities for the study and understanding of th € 
life and works of Rabindranath Tagore; and 

9. Vinaya-Bhavan or teachers’ college which provides the 
usual B.Ed. course with special emphasis on trainings 
in craft and other practical and creative activities and a 
variety of in-service programmes through its Departmen t 
of Extension Services. 

While the institutions mentioned above are making un— 
tiring effort to preserve Indian culture and to enrich it 
through a study of foreign cultures and the acceptance of 
the best they may have to offer, there are a few other insti— 
tutions at Sriniketan which are devoted to the work of rural 
reconstruction. 

The aims of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction are - 
1, To win the friendship and affection of the villagers andl 

cultivators by taking a real interest in all that concerns 
their lives and welfare, and by making a lively effort to 
assist them in solving their most pressing problems; 

2. To take the problems of the village and the field to the 
classroom for study and discussion and to the experimental 
farm for solution; 

3. To carry the knowledge and experience gained in the 
classroom and the experimental farm to the villagers 
in an endeavour to improve their sanitation and health, 
to develop their resources and credit, to help to sell their 
produce and buy their requirements to the best advantage; 
to teach them better methods of growing crops and vegeta- 
bles and of keeping livestock, to encourage them to learn 
and practise arts and crafts, and to bring home to them 
the benefits of associated life, mutual aid and common 
endeavour; ‘ 

4. To work out in a practical way an all-round system of 
elementary education in the ‘villages based on the Boy 
Scout ideal and training, with the object of developing 
ideas of citizenship and public duty such as may appeal 
to the villagers and be within their means and capacity; 

5. To encourage in the staff and students of the depart- 
ment itself a spirit of sincere service and willing sacri- 
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fice in the interests of, and on terms of comradeship with 
their poorer, less educated and greatly harassed neighbours 
in the villages; 

6. To train the students to a due sense of their own intrinsic 
worth, physical and moral, and in particular to teach 
them to do with their own hands everything which a village 
householder or a cultivator does or should do for a living, 
if possible, more efficiently; 

7. To put the students in the way of acquiring practical 
experience in cultivation, dairy farming, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry-keeping, carpentry, smithery, weav- 
ing, tanning, practical sanitation work, and in the art 
and spirit of co-operation; 

8. To give the students elementary instruction in the sciences 
connected with their practical work, to train them to 
think and observe accurately, and to express and record 
the knowledge acquired by them for their own bepefit and 
for that of their fellow men. 

Sriniketan has been mainly concerned in the past with 

a comprehensive study of the problems of rural life in its 

socio-economic aspects and extension work in the villages. 

On the basis of such a study a Faculty of Rural Educa- 

tion from the elementary to the college level is being developed 

now. There is a higher secondary school for children from 
the rural areas, a Silpa-Sadan or a school for training in cottage 
industries, a Junior Basic Training College and an Institute 
of Rural Higher Education. The Silpa-Sadan provides courses 
in basket-making, paper-making, book-binding, wood-work, 
glazed-pottery, lacquer-work, artistic leather-work, embroidery, 
tailoring, toy-making, etc. There are several types of courses 
from one to three years’ duration. The Institute of Rural 

Higher Education provides the following courses of studies: 
(a) a three-year diploma course in rural services, 

(b) a two-year certificate course in agricultural science; and 

(c) a one-year preparatery course to prepare those who have 
not passed the higher secondary examination for admission to 
the course (a) mentioned above. 

The Visva-Bharati is thus trying to preserve the best cul- 

- tural heritage of India and Asia and to combine it with the 

best in Western art, science and literature. It is also doing 
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wonderful work in the sphere of rural reconstruction, an as- 
pect which has been almost entirely neglected in the modern 
system of Indian education. It is gratifying to note that 
the Visva-Bharati has now been recognised by our National 
Government and given a charter to work as a full-fledged 
university receiving aid from the Government, but without 
any Government control over its policies. 


Jamia Miria Tstamra, DELHI 


The Jamia Millia Islamia was established at Aligarh in 1920 
as a result of the freedom movement. In 1925, the late 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr, M. A. Ansari brought the 
institution to Delhi. In 1928, the affairs of the Jamia Millia 
were placed entirely into the hands of the staff, the majority 
of whose members formed themselves into the Anjuman 
Talime Milli and took a pledge of 20 years’ service without 
claiming more than Rs, 150/- a month as their salaries, In 
1938, the Anjuman changed its name into the Jamia Millia 
Islamia Society and got itself registered as a society under 


mia Society, its objects are: 

(i) To promote and provide for the religious and 
secular education of Indians, and particularly of 
Muslims, in Conformity with the sound princi- 
ples of education and in consonance with the needs 
of national life, and to that end to establish, main- 
tain and control suitable educational institutions; 

(ii) To hold examinations and give degrees, diplomas 
and certificates; 

(iii) To conduct and aid research work and to disseminate 
knowledge; 

(iv) To conduct educational experiments; 

(v) To acquire and hold any property, movable and 
immovable, to lend or borrow money and enter 
into contracts for the purposes of the Society; 

(vi) To sell, purchase, lease, exchange, invest or otherwise 
transfer all or any of the property, movable or - 
immovable, for the time being vested in the Society; 
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(vii) To collect funds, accept gifts, donations and subs- 
criptions in any form for the maintenance of the 
institutions and the furtherance of the objects of the 
Society; 

(viii) To do all such acts and things as are necessary for 
or conducive to the said objects. 

Some of the basic principles that guide the Jamia Millia 
Islamia Society are: 

(i) It shall be an autonomous educational body and 
shall allow no interference by the Government 
or by any outside organisation in the framing, 
amending or changing of its constitution, its 
regulations and bye-laws, and in the determina- 
tion of its courses of studies; 

(ii) It shall accept no aid given on conditions that 
conflict with any of its aims or principles; 

(iii) The normal medium of instruction in all stages 
of education in all the institutions run or controlled 
by the Society shall be Urdu, but in special cases 
instruction may be given in other languages; 

(iv) It shall promote friendly understanding and mutual 
appreciation among the various Indian communities. 

“The highest aspiration of the Jamia is to evolve a pat- 
tern of life for the Indian Mussalmans which will have 
Islam as its focussing point and will be so designed as to 
harmonise our national culture with the universal culture of 
mankind. It builds on the principle that true religious 
instruction will stimulate patriotism and desire for unity 
among the Mussalmans and create the ambition to excel 
in the service and advancement of real national interests; 
so that ultimately India may have her full share of service 
in the common life of mankind and in the realisation of 
progress, peace and justice.” 

The Jamia Millia consists of the following institutions: 

1. A Residential College imparting higher education in 

arts and social sciences. The College has plans for 

giving practical training in agricultural sciences, social 


education and community development. Some of 


1 Jamia Millia Islamia, a pamphlet published by the Maktaba Jamia Ltd., 
Delhi, p. 2. 
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its students are doing social education work in the 
neighbouring villages and settlements. 

2. A Residential Multi-purpose Higher Secondary SchooL 
run on modern lines. The School organises projects and 

- the work done in this connection is on display. Its ‘Deli 
Museum’ contains historical, cultural and industrial mat — 
erials relating to Delhi. The students also do manual work 
of an advanced nature and learn fretwork, carpentry, 
tailoring and radio assembling. A foundry and machine — 
shop have also been established. 

3. A Residential Primary School conducted on the pro— 
ject method, with special emphasis on pupil-teacher 
co-operation. Some projects are occasional, while others- 
are permanent. The latter include the following: 

(a) A Bank, 
(b) A Book and Stationery Shop, 
» (c) A Sweets and Fruit Shop, 
and (d) A Poultry Farm. 
The children also do manual and craft work and each. 
class has its owh vegetable garden. 

4. A Teachers’ Training Institute for the training of~ 
teachers and conducting experiments in the methods 
of Basic education. For the Junior Course a Diploma 
and for the Senior Course a B.Ed. degree are 
awarded. 

5. An Institute of Adult Education, which conducts à- 
perimental social education centres and has prepared 
about 300 booklets for the neo-literates both in Hindi 
and Urdu. 

6. An Institute of Arts Education for training Art and 
Craft teachers for the different stages of the existing 
high schools. 

7. The Maktaba Jamia Limited, a publishing house, which. 
has raised the standard of school text-books and has 
made no mean contribution to academic and general 
literature. : 

8. An Institute of Rural Economics and Sociology for 
post-graduate research in village economy and prob- 
lems of rural development. 

9, An bi hats of History and Politics for co-ordinating 
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the methods of teaching history at the college and 
high school levels and for preparing supplementary- 
reading material. 

10. An Institution of Rural Education for investigation 
into the various aspects of Basic education, curri- 
culum, techniques of teaching, preparation of litera- 
ture, crafts, utilisation of craft products, evaluation, 
supervision and administration. 

11. Bachchon-ki-Biradri (Children’s Brotherhood), which 
has been organising extra-curricular and club activi- 
ties for children. Under its able Director Shri Mohd. 
Ismail Khan, the Biradri has made good progress and 
is planning to concentrate its main efforts on those 
unfortunate children who have not been able to attend 
any school and on training workers in organising chil- 
dren’s welfare activities. 

The Jamia has given evidence of its awareness. of the 

fundamental needs of the nation by its contribution to the: 

movement for Basic education on the one hand and adult 
education on the other. The Jamia Teachers’ Training 

Institute has been training teachers for Basic schools not 

onlyyfrom Delhi State but also from Uttar Pradesh, Bombay,. 

Assam, Hyderabad, Rajasthan and many other places. It 

has become an Institution of international repute as a result 

of the good work put in by its devoted workers. 


S.N.D.T. Inpian Women’s UNIVERSITY 


Towards the close of the nineteenth century, Prof. Karve 
started a school for Hindu widows at’Poona. This school soon 
developed into a large institution with a primary school, a 
secondary school and a training school for primary teachers. 
In 1916, the institution became a university, not by an act 
of the legislature, but owing to the efforts of its founder.. 
Professor Karve believed that as men and women have differ- 
ent functions to perform in life and society, their education 
should also be different. He planned a syllabus suitable | 
for Indian girls so that they could grow into efficient wives: 
and mothers. He also used the mother-tongue as the medium. 
of instruction throughout. 
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According to its Constitution the objects of the S.N.D.T, 
Indian Women’s University are as follows: : 


(i) To make provision for the higher education of women 


through modern 


Indian languages; 


(ii) To regulate Pre-university education and to for- 
mulate courses of studies Specifically suited to the 


needs and requir 
(iii) To make provisi 


ements of women; 
on for the training of teachers for 


primary and secondary schools; 
(iv) To institute and confer such degrees and grant 


such diplomas, 


titles, certificates and marks of 


honour in respect of degrees and examinations as 
may be prescribed by the regulations: and 

(v) Such other objects, not inconsistent with these, as 
may be added from time to time by the Senate. 

A Bombay merchant donated a large sum of money to the 
university which has, therefore, come to be named after his 
mother, Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackersey Women’s 
University, It was given statutory recognition by the 

Overnment and has colleges in Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda. Italso has a large number of schools spread over 


Bombay State. 


GURUKUL KANGRI, HARDWAR 


The Gurukul was started as a small school in 1902 by the 


philosophy, literature and 
-of the ideals of ancient In 


Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab. It was shifted to its present 
site at Kangri in 1924, and has now developed into a fullfledged 


sis on brahmacharya (celibacy), Indian 
religion, it aims at reviving some 
dian education like the following: 


1. The institution should combine the best atmosphere 


' of the teacher. 
3. All children should 


be treated on a footing of equality 


without any discrimination in matters of dress, meals or 


other aspects of life. 


4. The students should become accustomed to a life of 
endurance and hardihood. 


a 
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5. Emphasis should be laid on the building of character, 
on the observance of hrahmacharya, including the subli- 
mation of the sex instinct. 

A child is admitted to the Gurukul at about the age of six 
or seven and after fourteen years’ study he becomes a snataka 
or graduate. He can receive the doctorate degree of vachaspati 
after two years’ additional study and research. 

Every student has to follow the strict discipline of the Guru- 
kul. He has to remain a bachelor till the age of twentyfour. 
The daily programme consists of early rising, physical exercise, 
play and sacrificial rites. The Gurukul also conducts classes 
for instruction im the Ayurvedic system of medicine and has an 
Ayurvedic Department, which prepares well-known medicines 
sold throughout the country. The Gurukul has attracted 
students not only from all parts of India, but also from some 
other Asian countries. It has in recent years tried to correct its 
only defect of ignoring the advance in science, technolpgy and 
literature that the Western world has made; It now enjoys 
the status of a university and includés a Veda College, a 
Science College, an Agriculture College and an Ayurvedic 
College. The degrees awarded by the Gurukul University are 
recognised by Government and some of the universities in 
India. 


Vipya BHAWAN, UDAIPUR 


Vidya Bhawan as a small school was started in 1931 by Dr. 
Mohan Sinha Mehta because of his deep conviction that 
the regeneration and reconstruction of society could take 
place only through proper education. He was fortunate in 
having a band of devoted workers, by dint of whose efforts the 
institution has grown beyond all recognition and all the hopes 
of its founder. The Vidya Bhawan Society now runs the 
following institutions: 

1. A Teachers’ College preparing secondary school teachers 
for the B.Ed., M.Ed., and Ph.D. degrees of the University 
of Rajasthan, It holds a special course in social service 
consisting of both theoretical and practical parts and lays 
great emphasis on the development of the right social 
outlook among the teachers under training. It also 
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has a Department of Extension Services which organises 
suitable programmes for the secondary school teachers 
of the area; 

2. A Multipurpose Higher Secondary School run on public 
school lines. It is the parent institution and has carried 
out successfully several educational experiments of all- 
India importance, the most important ones being its 
Open-air Session once a year, its Group System and its 
Labour-Unit Scheme; and 

3. A Junior School including a nursery section; 

4. A Handicrafts Institute training teachers of crafts for 
the schools in Rajasthan; 

5. A Senior Basic School run on the lines of the Wardha 

Scheme. It has also tried a few experiments in order 

to modify the original Wardha Scheme to suit the special 

conditions obtaining in this backward part of the 
conntry, 

A Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre which 

trains various categories of personnel for community 

development programmes in India; and 

7. A Rural Institute which provides higher education suited 


s 


Government come forward with more generous help, the 
future is uncertain. The institutions of the Vidya Bhawan 
Society are, however, winning all-India fame and recognition 
and the Central Government has also occasionally come to 
its rescue with financial aid. The Society has plans to 
give a lead to the country in the sphere of educational 
reorganisation, specially in Basic education and rural higher 
education. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


These nationalist institutions and several others which we 
could not include for lack of space have been the result of 
Private effort in the face of orthodox and reactionary forces. 
Although they are full of potentialities for the future, they have. 
not been able so far to influence the main course of educational 
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development in the country. The quality of their work also 
has generally deteriorated in recent years because they have 
“had to depend more and more on the financial assistance from 
the Government. The present run of workers and administra- 
tors of these institutions also lack the vision and devotion of 
their predecessors. Although both the Central and State 
Governments would- not theoretically like eliminating 
their special features and programmes, the Government 
grants do, in actual practice, lead to undesirable control and 
uniformity, Already the work of some of these institutions 
is hardly distinguishable from the work of lots of other good 
institutions elsewhere in the country. Unless these insti- 
tutions can regenerate the gradually disappearing public 
confidence in them, it is unwise to expect the Government to pay 
and yet not to exercise any control over them, specially in 
India, where healthy traditions of democracy and freedom 
have yet to develop at the administrative level. o 


CHAPTER XXIX 


RECENT TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


(1) Our LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The language problem in India has two main aspects—the 
question of the medium of instruction at different stages of 
education and the controversy about the language for adminis- 
tration and official business in the country, 


(a) Mepium or INSTRUCTION 


We have already discussed in some detail how the claims of 
the Indian classica] and modern languages were ignored in 


of English as the medium of instruction at the secondary stage 
was gradually abandoned in most schools, At first, option 
Was given to the students to use either English or a modern 
Indian language in their examinations; then a modern 
Indian language was used as a medium of instruction in a 
few subjects; and finally, all subjects, including science and 
mathematics, came to be taught through the medium of 
modern Indian languages. A few public and missionary 
schools, however, continued, and are still continuing, to use 
English as their medium of instruction, Thus the contro- 


that English will ultimately have to go as the medium of 
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instruction at the university stage, they want to prolong the 
period of transition during which at least some subjects should 
continue to be taught through English in order to avoid a 
lowering of standards. While there should certainly be no 
undue haste, the period of transition should not be unduly 
prolonged either, because a language develops only by being 
used. If Indian languages are not used for the communica-. 
tion of all kinds of ideas, they are not likely to develop ade- 
quately to be suitable media at higher stages, The chief diffi- 
culty is about technical and scientific terms, If international’ 
technical and scientific terms are freely borrowed, Hindi and 
some other Indian languages can be quite suitable media of 
higher education, 

If various regional languages are used as media of instruc- 
tion in the different universities of the country, there may be 
difficulty in the exchange of students and teachers and in 
maintaining a sense of national solidarity and cchesion 
among university students, The various universities are 
likely to work in isolation from one another. These difficulties. 
may, however, be partly overcome by ensuring high proficiency 
in the national language by all students, while actual teaching 
of all subjects may be done through the medium of the regional 
languages concerned. There is a general agreement among 
educationists who are working in the field that English should 
continue to be the medium ofinstruction in science and technol- 
ogy at higher stages till good text-books become available in 
Hindi and other modern Indian languages. According to 
them, the demand for immediate change is based more on 
political than on sound educational grounds. 

The National Integration Council recommended in June 
1962 that while the replacement of English by Hindi or a 
regional language as the medium of instructionat the collegiate 
stage was inevitable, every care should be taken by the univer- 
sities to ensure that the change-over was made without jeopar- 
dizing the quality of education. Endorsing this recommenda- 
tion, the Inter-University Board? at its meeting at Bombay 
in February 1963 reiterated that the medium of instruction 
at the collegiate stage should continue to be English and that 
a. change-over either to Hindi or toa regional language could: 

* Reported in The Hindustan Times, 9th February 1963. 
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take place only after the most careful preparation. This 
Preparation should include publication of text-books in Indian 
languages, training of an adequate number of teachers anel 
provision of sufficient reading materials for students. Even 
after the change of medium, English should continue to be 
taught well and compulsorily at the university stage, 

Thus there is a vicious circle which must be broken somehow. 
Indian languages cannot become the media of higher ed acation 
till suitable text-books and adequate amount of reading 
materials are available in them, and text-books in Indian 
languages cannot be forthcoming till they are actually needed 
by the students. ws 

The problem of the burden of several languages on secondary 
school students in India is still a source of great worry to most 
of us. While students of some States in the North can get 
along by studying Hindi and a foreign language, because 
Hind: is their mother-tongue and regional language and also 
the national language, a Muslim student in the South may have 
to study four different languages—his mother-tongue, the re- 
gional language, the national language and a foreign language. 
If the burden of languages is too heavy, the level of students? 
achievements in other subjects is bound to be low: And when 
the claims of Sanskrit are also pressed too hard, the situation 
becomes much aggravated. It appears, however, that the 
vast majority of our secondary school students will have to 
Study at least three languages, the regional language (which 
will also be the mother-tongue of most of the students), the 
national language and a foreign language, It is suggested 
that the students of the Hindi-speaking Northern States should 
study a South Indian language both to know the language 
and culture of the South and to equalise the language 
burden on all students in the country. One way in which 
this language burden can be lessened is that while students 
may be expected to achieve high proficiency in their regional 
language, they may have a working knowledge of the national 
and the foreign language, just enough command to converse 
and gather information from books and magazines, 


(b) Orrician LANGUAGE 


‘The Constitution has provided that Hindi in the Devanagri 
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script shall be the official language of the Indian Union, 
«English, however, continuing to be the official language for 
a period of fifteen years from its commencement. The Presi- 
dent was authorised to appoint a special Commission at the 
end of the five years of the commencement of the Constitution 
to examine the growth and development of Hindi and to 
recommend its progressive use for all or any of the official 
purposes ofthe Union, The proviso to Article 343 empowered 
the President to authorise the use of Hindi in addition to 
English for any of the official purposes of the Union even 
during the stipulated period of fifteen years. While for commu- 
nication between one State and another and between the 
Union and a State this official language was to be used, the 
State Legislatures could adopt a regional language or Hindi 
for all or any of the official purposes. 

In June 1955, the President appointed an Official Language 
Commission with the late Shri B. G. Kher as chairman, 
The Commission realised the impossibility-of the English 
language as a suitable medium for Indian masses. “The 
obvious linguistic medium for Pan-Indian purposes is the 
Hindi language.” The change-over from English to Hindi 
would depend upon the efforts made to develop the latter, 
the constitutional provision being elastic enough to allow the 
use of the English language even beyond the fifteen-year period. 
“For the present” no restrictions were to be placed on the use 
of English for any of the purposes of the Union, English should 
continue as an alternative medium as long as it is necessary, 
and its discontinuance should be effected after sufficiently long 
notice. In the non-Hindi speaking areas, instruction in 
Hindi should be compulsory at the secondary stage and new 
entrants into Central Government service might be required 
to have a reasonable knowledge of Hindi. The Commission 
did not accept the suggestion that there should be compensa- 
tory compulsion to Hindi-speaking students to learn another 
regional language other than Hindi, When the time came for 
the change-over, the Supreme Court would have to function 
only in the Hindi language while the lower levels of judiciary 
might use the regional languages. 

The report of the Official Language Commission was 
examined by a Parliamentary Committee appointed for the 
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purpose in 1957. The Committee recommended that after 
1965 when Hindi became the principal language of the Union, * 
English might continue to be used as the subsidiary language. 
Constitutional amendment would, however, be needed for the 
continued use of English afier 1965, Considerable impor- 
tance should be given to Article 351 of the Constitution, which 
required Hindi to be so developed that it might serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite 
culture of India, 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee was discussed by 
the two Houses, and the general sense of the Parliament was 
reflected in a Government of India Resolution and the Presi- 
dent’s order of April 17, 1960, While the date for the switch- 
over to Hindi as the principal language should be retained, 
there should be a flexible approach in the matter of the dis- 
continuance of the use of English, which could continue to be 
an associate language for any of the official purposes of the 
Union. Candidates appearing at the various competitive 
examinations of the Union Public Service Commission were 
to be given the option to answer question papers in Hindi. 
It is now proposed to amend the Constitution so that English 
may continue to be used as an associate language after 1965. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


There is hardly any controversy about the suitable medium of 
instruction at the school or the collegiate stage. All are 
agreed that no foreign language can be a suitable medium of 
instruction at any stage of education. If English continues 
to be used as a medium of instruction in some schools, it is 
partly because of its old Prestige and partly because it conti- 
nues to be the medium of instruction at the higher stages of 
education, 

At the university stage also the use of the English medium 
is justified on the ground that suitable text-books in Indian 
languages, Specially in science and technical subjects, are 
not available, Many universities have, however, already 
switched over to Hindi or the regional languages for some of the 
courses and examinations, But if different universities adopt 
different regional languages for instruction, there is a danger 
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that they may not benefit from the experiences and develop- 
thents of one another. In the interest of national solidarity 
and mutual help and co-operation, it is desirable that ultimately 
Hindi should replace English at the university stage as the 
medium of all education. This should not be difficult, if 
Hindi is taught compulsorily and well to all students at the 
secondary stage. 

About the desirability of one common official language for 
the whole country, there cannot be two opinions. The present 
controversy is the result of the undue haste and enthusiasm of 
the protagonists of Hindi. Some of the South Indian languages 
are very well developed and contain a rich literature. No 
language can be thrust down unwilling throats. Any com- 
pulsion is likely to strengthen the basic resistance to the use of 
Hindi as the official language of the whole country. For- 
tunately, our national Government at the Centre have décided 
to continue the use of English as an associate language for an 
indefinite period for inter-State purposes while for official 
purposes the regional languages may be used. within the 
State. This will allay the fear of the people in the South, 
who may be gradually persuaded to learn and use Hindi 
in the interest of national solidarity. The form of Hindi 
should also be simple and not full of difficult Sanskrit words, 
ifits use is to spread quickly and widely in the whole country. 


(2) DEvELopMENT AND PropaGaTion or HINDI 


Article 351 of the Constitution provides, “It shall be the duty 
of the Union to promote the spread of Hindi, to develop it so 
that it may serve as a medium of expression for all elements of 
the compostite culture of India and to secure its enrichment, 
by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in other languages 
of India.” 

A Board of Scientific and Technical Terminology was set up 
in 1950 to develop a standard scientific and technical ter- 
minology in Hindi and other Indian languages. The Board 
has been recently replaced by a Standing Commission for 
Scientific and Technical Terminology under the chairmanship 
of Dr. D. S. Kothari. Nearly 290,000 scientific and technical 
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terms have already been prepared. Other items of the pro- 
gramme for the development of Hindi include the publica- 
tion of a Hindi encyclopaedia in ten volumes, translation of 
standard books in foreign languages into Hindi, publication of 
a basic grammar of modern Hindi in English. and Hindi, 
designing of key boards for Hindi typewriters and_telepriniers, 
and developing a shorthand in Hindi and other Indian lan- 
guages. A Kendriya Hindi Shiksha Mahavidyalaya has been 
established at Agra under an autonomous Kendriya Hindi 
Shikshan Mandal in order to provide facilities for research and 
training of Hindi teachers on scientific lines and for the study 
of advanced Hindi literature and comparative philology of 
modern Indian Inguages. 

For the propagation of Hindi also, the Government of 
India have adopted a number of measures such as providing 
facilities for Central and State Government employees to 
study Hindi; granting financial assistance to the non-Hindi- 
speaking States to appoint at least one Hindi teacher in each 
of its high and higher secondary schools, to start a training 
college to provide an adequate number of Hindi teachers and 
to purchase Hindi books for school libraries; attempting to 
develop closer contact between Hindi-speaking and non- 
Hindi-speaking areas through lecture tours of eminent 
writers, visits of student debating teams and common seminars 
of Hindi teachers from both areas; giving of post-matriculation 
scholarships to students in non-Hindi-speaking areas; etc. 
In 1960 a separate Hindi Directorate was established at the 
Centre as the main executing agency for expanding the prog- 
ramme of the development and propagation of Hindi, Some 
States like the U. P. and Bihar are making important contri- 
butions to the development of Hindi by publishing a number 
of important books. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The efforts of the Central Government to develop Hindi 
and propagate it in non-Hindi-speaking areas are very com- 
mendable. A large number of scientific and technological 
terms have been prepared in Hindi, a few books in Hindi have 
been published, and grants for the promotion of Hindi have 
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been given to the non-Hindi States. But Government efforts 
alone are not adequate. The efforts to propagate Hindishould 
come from the people themselves with such indirect help from 
the Government as may be needed. Unfortunately the Hindi- 
speaking people of India have gone about the work of spreading 
Hindi in a manner that has raised doubts and suspicions in the 
minds of the non-Hindi-speaking people in the South. If 
Hindi is to spread widely and quickly in India, we have 
to proceed slowly on the basis of persuasion and not on the 
basis of force. Moreover, the form of Hindi should be 
simple and not highly Sanskritised; only then can it reflect 
the composite culture of India. 


(3) EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Diversity in a large country like India is very natural. India 
has all along been a home of various cultural and religious 
groups; and politically also, she has been divided, in tHe past, 
into numerous kingdoms and nationalities. During the bright 
periods of Indian history, however, these diversities were 
recognised and accommodated in a larger setting. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism flourished side by side for some time in 
ancient India, and during medieval times also the great 
Mughal Emperor, Akbar, treated all religious communities 
on an equal footing. But there were periods when these 
differences were not tolerated, and the country as a whole 
suffered great damage or loss of prestige. The suppression of 
Buddhism by neo-Brahmanism in ancient times and the policy 
of religious intolerance followed by Aurangzeb in later times 
are glaring examples. The sense of national unity that gathered 
strength towards the end of the British rule in India was more 
the result of our common anti-British feelings than the result 
of our realisation of the oneness of the people of India as a 
whole. When the British left, the differences of language, 
religion, caste and community came into the open once again, 
threatening the newly-won freedom of the country. The 
solution of the problem lies not in imposing one culture or 
religion upon the country as a whole, but in recognising 
and accepting the diverse elements of Indian life and, at the 
game time, fostering among all the people loyalty to the 
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‘country, pride in our common cultural heritage, and tolerance 
of differences. This is largely what we mean by the problem 
of “emotional integration”, which is agitating the minds of 


* 


(i) Every university should have a certain minimum 
percentage of seats for students from other parts of India, 
College and university hostels should admit Students from as 
many parts of the country as possible. These measures may 
enable us to organise the social life of the students from different 
regions in a way suited to the promotion ofa broader national 
outlook. 

(ii) A central non-Government organisation should be 
responsible for the preparation of text-books from the primary 
to the university Stage on the basis of a broad policy, specially 
the preparation of suitable text-books in Social studies and 
languages, 

Without sacrificing historical truth, this Central Committee 
could take up the responsibility for preparing standard regional 
histories in a co-ordinated manner so as to bring to bear on 
them an all-India approach. 

(iii) Since universities by definition do not belong to any 
regions or communities, denominational universities should 
drop the denominational parts from their names, 

(iv) Student bodies responsible for organising cultural and 
educational programmes should not be called “student 
unions”, but given other suitable names such as “debating 
Societies”, “cultural societies”, etc, 

(v) Since at the moment all Central universities are located 
in the North alone. a few central universities should be located 
in the South also, The policy of admission and appointment 
must be based on merit alone and the medium of instruction 
should be Hindi or English, 

(vi) The universities should take steps to promote religious 
tolerance and understanding among students and teachers. 

(vii) The universities in the North had hardly done any: 
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thing to promote the learning of the South Indian languages 
so far. They should provide facilities for students who wish 
to study these languages. 

On the recommendation of the State Education Ministers’ 
Conference held earlier, the Government of India appointed a 
12-member Emotional Integration Committee in May 1961 
with Dr. Sampurnanand as Chairman to study the réle of 
education in promoting emotional integration in national life 
and to examine the tendencies which come in the way of its 
development. 

The Committee prepared and sent out a questionnaire to 
all Vice-Chancellors, Principals of colleges, Heads of schools, 
State Directors of Education and other educationists. 

On the basis of replies from over 1,000 people the Committee 
prepared its preliminary report and submitted it to the Union 
Ministry of Education in December 1961. Among some of its 
important recommendations are the following: 

(i) The provision of universal primary education will 
remove, to a great extent, the traditional disabilities of large 
sections of our people. The special constitutional safeguards 
for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes will continue 
for a decade, when the position will be reviewed in the light of 
the results achieved. Special efforts to help the socially 
handicapped are justified, such as measures to attract them to 
schools, to provide for them better qualified teachers and a 
better teacher-pupil ratio, etc. 

(ii) National integration will be furthered, if admissions 
to educational institutions and the award of scholarships and 
fellowships are decided on the basis of means and merit alone, 
the former including not only parental income but also their 
educational and social background. The criteria of selection 
must not be based on caste or religion. While determined 
efforts should continue to be made in an effective manner to help 
the socially handicapped, we should adopt criteria that are 
free from the age-old divisive characteristics of our society. 

(iii) Hostels should not be set aside for any one community 
or group. They should be open to all, and mixing should be 
encouraged. Recognition should not be given to institutions 
where divisive tendencies are encouraged. The trustees or 


* donors of community institutions should be persuaded to get 
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the trust or gift deeds suitably changed through the appropria te 
courts, 


regarding an applicant’s caste or religion. 
(v) Every State should freely admit to its education al l 
institutions students from other States without imposizag 
any domiciliary restrictions, 
(iv) The linguistic minorities are entitled to get instructioza 
in their mother-tongue at the primary stage; and this principle 


(vii) The three-language formula should be clearly undex— 
Stood to mean that all students beyond the primary stage must 


(viii) An all-India Research Centre in Indian languages 
should be established to undertake research on graded and 


India. 

(ix) In order to improve the quality of text-books, specially 
in social studies and languages, there is an urgent need for 
training personnel abroad in text-book writing, production 
and illustration. The Committee recommends the insti- 
tution of scholarships and fellowships for such training abroad, 
organisation of an all-India seminar on text-books followed 
by a world Seminar on text-books together with a large- 

> scale exhibition of text-books, 
_ (*) All heads of institutions should call, twice a year, a 
Joint meeting of the Students, teachers and parents where 
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the students should take the following pledge, dedicating 
themselves to the service of the country and their countrymen: 

“India is my country, all Indians are my brothers and sisters, 
I love my country, and I am proud of its rich and varied 
heritage, I shall always strive to be worthy of it. I shall 
give my parents, teachers and all elders respect and treat 
everyone with courtesy. I shall be kind to animals. To 
my country and my people, I pledge my devotion. In 
their well-being and prosperity alone lies my happiness.” 

(xi) Classes in schools should begin with an assembly of 
all students and teachers where the head or a senior teacher 
should speak on the lives and work of well-known personalities, 
The assembly should end with the mass singing of the Nation- 
al Anthem. The story of the National Flag and the National 
Anthem should be familiar to every child. 

(xii) Among other measures to promote emotional in- 
tegration, suggested by the Committee, were the introduction 
of a common uniform in schools, organisation of ‘cultural 
programmes like open-air dramas on suitable themes from 
the classics or ancient and modern Indian history, conducting 
tours of students from one State to another, promoting the 
Youth Hostel Movement, undertaking of projects by all 
students for school improvement, etc. 

(xiii) The study of history and geography should be made 
compulsory in every school because of their importance for 
fostering emotional integration. Immediate steps should be 
taken to prepare a handbook for the teaching of Social 
Studies and languages with a view to fostering national unity. 

(xiv) An all-India award open to high-school and college 
students in each State should be instituted, for the best 
essay on a State other than the competitor’s, including its 
climate, the characteristics of its people, social customs, plan 
projects and so on. 

CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The term “emotional integration” for the problem of welding 
the diverse linguistic, cultural, religious and political groups 
of the country into one nation is not happy. It certainly does 
not, and cannot, mean that the emotional make-up of the 
“Indian people should be identical. What the phrase is in- 
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tended to mean is that all Indians should develop loyalty 
to certain values of our common cultural heritage, loyalty 
to the country as a whole, which makes them rise above their 
personal or group interests, The term really means nothing” 
more than the term, “national unity” or “national solidarity”; 
but because of its vague novelty, it may appear more attrac- 
tive to some people. 

We have given above a detailed summary of the result of 
the thinking of hundreds of people on this problem. We must 
accept the diverse elements of Indian life and accept that 
by enriching its own life and culture every group is making a 
befitting contribution to the development of India as a whole, 
Unless the minorities are made to feel that they are equal 
partners in the common national endeavour, they cannot be 
fully integrated into the nation while retaining their distinc- 
tive character. The suggestions made above for the solution 
of this problem may or may not have succeeded, but an 
unforeseen event, the Chinese attack on India, has at once 
welded previously warring groups into one nation, The 
problem seems to have solved itself for the moment. We 
should now concentrate our efforts on ways and means of 
maintaining this national unity, which has come to us so 
unexpectedly. 


(4) Tue UNEMPLOYMENT or THE EDUCATED 


Exact data are not available about the extent of unemployment 
in India. The registers of the employment exchanges in the 
country do not give a true Picture. Many unemployed per- 
sons do not register themselves with the employment exchanges 
at all. Moreover, these employment exchanges are situated 
in urban areas, where people from the villages do not come 
for registration. The increasing number of applicants on the 
live registers of the employment exchanges in the country 
may indicate greater popularity of the habit among the unem- 
ployed to get themselves registered, as more and more employ- 
ment exchanges are opened. However, some idea of urban 
“unemployment in the country may be had from the following 
table:? 


* Compiled from Review of Education in India (1947-1961), National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, p. 875. 
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> REGISTERED UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


No.ofemployment No. of applicants on the 


“ Year exchanges live registers at the end 
ofthe year 
1947 75 2,36,734 
1952 131 4,37,571 
1957 181 $ 9,22,079 


1961 (June) 312 17,55,491 


Even when we have made allowance for the limitations 
mentioned above, the seriousness of the problem of increasing 
unemployment in India after Independence is clear from these 
figures. 

The problem of unemployment is equally serious if we take 
people who have passed the Matriculation or higher examina- 
tion into consideration. The following table? gives some idea 
of the Situation: 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Year Matriculates Intermediates Graduates Total 
1953 1,25,289 17,344 20,543 1,63,176 
1957 2,36,509 38,762 32,287 3,07,558 


1961(June) 4,47,137 69,740 50,670 5,67,547 


The Ministry of Labour and Employment made an interes- 
ting study in 1958 of the problem of the unemployment 
among graduates, entitled “The Patterns of Graduate Un- 
employment”. They analysed the cases of 25,785 unemployed 
graduates, some of their conclusions* being: 

1. A majority of unemployed graduates were registered 
in West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Delhi. 

2. Eighty-four per cent of the unemployed graduates held 
a bachelor’s degree in arts, science or commerce. 

2 Review of Education in India (1947-1961), p. 877. 

4 The findings have been summarised in Review of Education in India (1947-61) 
mentioned above. 
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3. While a large number of unemployed graduates had 
specialised in History, Economics, Politics and Philosophy, 
a large number of unemployed graduates in Science 


had specialised in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. “ 


4, Among unemployed graduates, 2-3 per cent had secured 
first class degrees, 24-8 per cent second class degrees, 
and the remaining 72-9 per cent third class degrees, 

5. 60-4 per cent of the unemployed graduates sought employ- 
ment in clerical posts; 19°5 per cent, in professional and 
technical posts; 15-7 per cent, in administrative and 
executive posts; and 4-4 per cent, in other types of jobs. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


To an outsider it appears very strange that while we need a 
large number of suitably trained and educated personnel 
in almost every field—teaching, medicine, engineering, etc.— 
there are thousands of graduates who are unable to find 
suitable employment. Most of the teachers in our primary 
schools are matriculates or have lower qualifications. Why 
cannot we use at least some of our five lakhs® of unemployed 
matriculates in our much needed primary schools which 
we are not starting for lack of teachers? According to the 
calculations of the Scientific Man-power Committee in 1947, 
we would need 2,02,740 science teachers and unclassified 
scientific and technical personnel during the following period 
of ten years. And yet we have been unable to employ 
thousands of our science graduates. This failure of our 
policy has caused much unhappiness and frustration among 
our young people. Indeed, we have never given serious 
thought to this problem or taken any effective measures to 
meet the situation, Adequate provision of educational and 
vocational guidance at the secondary stage will enable students 
to take up courses according to their abilities and aptitudes 
and prevent them from rushing into purely academic courses 
and later into clerical jobs, with disastrous results. 
Educational planning should also keep in view the employ- 
»ment opportunities in various fields that exist in the country. 


£ There were 4,47,137 unemployed matriculates in 1961, and their number 
must have now gone well above five lakhs. 
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Without this co-ordination, the situation is not likely to 
improve. Again, the quality of secondary and university 
education must improve, if some of our educated young men 
are not to remain unemployable by reason of their poor 
attainments, 


(5) Promotion or GANDHIAN PutLosopHy 


In view of the great importance of the philosophy and teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi to modern India, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education recommended that Gandhiji’s teachings 
should be included in the curricula of schools and colleges. 
In 1955, the Ministry of Education appointed a committee 
to examine the question. This committee recommended 
that suitable publications should be brought out on the subject 
of Gandhiji’s contributions to various fields, spegially his 
views on and experiments in education; that special lectures 
should be arranged on Gandhian teachings at university and 
school levels; and that schools should be encouraged to 
undertake projects for teaching Gandhiji’s ideas. The 
Central Ministry of Education instituted a scheme during the 
second five-year plan to implement these recommendations. 
Under the scheme, Miss Manuben Gandhi gave a series 
of lectures in selected schools in Delhi, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Uttar Pradesh and Orissa. Sets of Gandhian literature were 
also presented to some institutions of higher learning in the 
country, The Central Ministry brought out two books 
entitled “Gandhiji’s Experiments in Education” and “Gan- 
dhiji’s Thoughts on Education”. With the help of grants 
from the University Grants Commission, the universities 
of Delhi, Punjab, Nagpur and Allahabad have established 
Gandhi Bhavans in order to inculcate upon the students 
a proper appreciation and knowledge of the life and thought 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The third five-year plan envisages the continuance of 
Miss Manuben Gandhi’s lectures in the selected secondary 
schools of the States and Union territories not covered so 


. far, supply of Gandhian literature to educational institutions, 


lectures by eminent persons on Gandhiji’s life and thought 
in Indian universities, and collaboration with selected non 
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official organisations interested in the promotion of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s teachings in the country. It is also proposed to 
set up an Institute of Gandhian Studies at Banaras. 


(6) Tue NATIONALISATION or Text-Booxs 


The quality of school text-books in recent years has deterio- 
rated considerably. The Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) found: “Most of the books submitted and prescribed 
are poor specimens in every way —the paper is usually bad, 
the printing is unsatisfactory, the illustrations are poor and 
there are numerous printing mistakes. If such books are 
placed in the hands of the Students, it is idle to expect that 
they would acquire any love for books or find interest in them 
or experience the joy that comes from handling an attractively 
produced publication.”® The change to regional languages 
as media of instruction led to the need for immediate provision 
of some kind of text-books or other; and these were hastily 
produced and haphazardly selected. Very often the Text- 
Book Committees in different States did not select suitable 
books. In this connection also the Secondary Education 
Commission reached a very damaging conclusion : ‘‘The 
impression left on us after carefully sifting the'evidence tendered 
was that, in Prescribing text-books, considerations other than 
academic were not infrequently brought to bear; nor could 
it be asserted that the Text-Book Committees had been 
functioning efficiently,”"7 Among other chief defects of the 
school text-books have been the unsuitability of the content 
for the classes and students for whom they are meant, absence 
of a broad educational point of view and of proper organi- 
sation of subject-matter in keeping with the latest findings of 
research in the methods of teaching, their high cost and 
frequent changes, and their non-availability when they 
are most needed by the students at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year, 

~ Because of these grave defects it was inevitable that the 
State and Central Governments should take greater interest 
in the production and distribution of suitable text-books. 


* Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, p. 96. 
7 ibid, p. 95. 
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Even the Secondary Education Commission felt that the quality 
of school text-books could not improve, “unless the Educa- 
tion Departments take a direct interest in it”. They 
recommended the constitution of a High Power Committee 
consisting of (1) a high dignitary of the judiciary of the State, 
preferably a Judge of the High Court; (2) a member of the 
Public Service Commission of the region concerned; (3) a 
Vice-Chancellor of the region concerned; (4) a headmaster 
or headmistress in the State ;(5) two distinguished educationists 
to be co-opted by the members; and (6) the Director of Educa- 
tion. The functions of the Committee were: i 

(1) To prepare a panel of expert reviewers for each of the 
subjects included in the secondary-school-education cur- 
riculum; 

(2) To appoint Expert Committees from time to time, 
consisting of two or three members to give detailed feports 
on the suitability of the books referred to them; 

(3) To invite experts to write text-books and other books 
for study, ifnecessary ; 

(4) To co-operate with similar committees in other States 
wherever possible so as to select suitable books in the language 
concerned on a regional basis; 

(5) To arrange for the publications of text-books and other 
books needed for the schools; 

(6) To maintain a fund from the amount realised from the 
sale of publications; 

(7) To grant suitable honoraria to authors or royalties 
to publishers whose books are approved as books of study 
for schools; and 

(8) To utilise the balance of the fund for purposes such as 

(a) awarding of scholarships to poor and deserving 
candidates ; 

(b) providing necessary books for such pupils; 

(c) contributing towards the cost of the supply of milk, 


mid-day meals and evening refreshments to school children, 


and 7 
r such other purposes as are conducive 


f secondary education. 
dations of the Secondary Educa- 


(d) generally fo: 
to the improvement 0 
Among other recommen 
8 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, p. 96. 
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tion Commission for the improvement of school tex t- Books 
were: g 

(1) The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear 
criteria for the type of paper, illustration, printing and format 
of the book; 

(2) The Central Government should set up anew insti tua tion, 
or help some existing Art schools, to develop training ixa the 
techniques of book illustration; 

(3) The Central and State Governments should ma ira tain 
libraries of blocks of good illustrations which could be Lozened 
to text-book committees and publishers in order to ina prove 
the standard of book illustration y 

(4) Single text-books should not be prescribed for ewery 
subject of study, but a reasonable number of books ww hich 
satisfy the standards laid down should be recommen died, 
leaving the choice to the schools concerned; 

(5) Frequent changes of text-books and books prescribed 
for study should be discouraged; 

(6) No book prescribed as a text-book or as a book for 
general study should contain any passage or statement ww- Erich 
might offend the religious or social susceptibilities o£ any 
section of the community or might indoctrinate the minds 
of the young student with particular political or reli> 3 Ons 
ideologies. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Secon A ary 
Education Commission some attention has been paidi iF 
recent years to the improvement of school text-books. ME ost 
of the States have Text-Book Committees to select text-b Soaks 
for the various stages of education. Some States, like Jarn Inu 
& Kashmir, Bihar, and Rajasthan, have nationalised their 
text-books to a greater or less extent. In 1949, a text-book 
Section was added to the Research and Publication Depart 
ment of Jammu & Kashmir for the nationalisation of text- 
books up to the middle standard. -Till 1960, the Departn ent 
produced ninety-eight text-books in fifteen subjects and handle d 
the distribution of over six lakhs of books every year. Ee 
Government of Bihar also decided in 1949-50 to take up ¢ g 
production and supply of text-books under the Educa t ion 
Department itself. Til] 1958-59, the Bihar Text-Book Comaay5y 


tee had published 908 text-books in different subjects Ffor 


) 
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classes I to IX. The Bihar Basic Education Board also pub- 
lished books for use in Basic and post-Basic schools. The 
State of Rajasthan also set up in 1954a Board for the nationali- 

“sation of text-books which decided to nationalise all text- 
books from the first to the eighth class by the end of 1957, 
but could produce only fifteen of them by that time. 

The Government of India did not remain inactive all these 
years. They established in 1954 the Central Bureau of 
Text-Book Research in Delhi for the purpose of (a) undertaking 
research in text-books and allied problems and (b) making 
available its findings to the States and other agencies interested 
in the production of text-books. The Bureau has published 
a comparative study of procedures followed in different 
States in the selection of text-books and a monograph on the 
problems of State text-book production in India. It has 
also developed criteria for the evaluation of text-books in 
some subjects at the primary stage. Among the measures 
proposed to be taken during the period of the third five-year 
plan are: 

(1) the production of text-books at the university stage in 
India in collaboration with foreign publishers; 

(2) the expansion of the Central Bureau of Text-Book 
Research; 

(3) the publication of model text-books in a number of 
subjects, particularly in science; and 

(4) the adoption of measures to improve the quality of text- 
books, to increase their supplies and to prolong their lives. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In view of the grave defects in school text-books and the 
questionable ways of selecting them, it was necessary that 
the Central and State Governments should pay some attention 
to this problem. The establishment of the Central Bureau 
of Text-Book Research in Delhi and the Text-Book Commit- 
tees in different States was a step in the right direction, 
although these have unaccountably failed to make any signifi- 
cant contribution to the solution of the main problem. The 
achievement of the Central Bureau does not go beyond the 
production of a few obscure pamphlets and the organisation 


31 
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of a few courses and seminars during nearly a decade of it S 
existence, probably because of too frequent changes in it S 
leadership and the consequent uncertainty in the minds of 
its staff about a definite policy and programme. 

The policy of nationalising school text-books adopted boy 
several States is likely to create more problems than it can solv € - 
The State Governments cannot possibly produce all the tex €— 
books needed at different stages of education. What is th € 
guarantee that only the most qualified and experience c€ 
authors would be selected to write the text-books? How 
far is it desirable for a whole State to have a single text-boo kK 
of a subject in a particular class? The text-books are n©t 
likely to be available in time when a single agency undertakes 
their production and distribution. The Board of Secondary- 
Education, Rajasthan, decided to have its own text-book 
of General Science about two years ago and the book is stz IE 
anxiously awaited, although the syllabus has been changed ~ 
When the authors know in advance that their books are boura c€ 
to be accepted, they are not likely totake as great painsas wha 
they have to compete with others on an equal footing. If th e 
text-books are produced by a single agency, they are likely, 
to lack the richness and variety of approach needed by the 
composite culture of India. Ina country like India, where 
we are encouraging democratic decentralisation of admini s— 
tration, where we want to preserve and strengthen the herita > — 
of different cultural groups, the nationalisation of text-books 
with its danger of uniformity does not appear to be soun q _ 
When the Secondary Education Commission recommend e q4 
that the State Education Departments should “‘take a direct 
interest” in the production of text-books, they did not mea zy 
that the State Governments should monopolise the producti ©xa 
and distribution of school text-books. They had no intenticazy 
of “restricting the choice of books or limiting the scope of 
free enterprise in the publication of books”.® They recommen, _ 
ded the production of some text-books directly by the Tex ¢_ 
Book Committees “to set up, for the emulation of the publishers 
a higher standard of production in every respect’’.1° "E> a 

our minds, the best solution to this complicated proble m 


3 Report of the Secondary Education Commission, p. 99. 
10 ibid., p. 96. 
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is for the Text-Book Committees to lay down, in consultation 


with experienced teachers of different subjects, the detailed 
requirements of each text-book—the syllabus content to be 
covered, the’ general approach in arranging the subject- 
matter, clear criteria for the type of paper, illustration, 
printing, format of the book, etc., and then invite the various 
publishers to produce the books. A few books in each subject 
for each class, which fulfil the requirements, should be included 
in the approved list, and the schools left to make their own 
selection out of this list. Ultimately it is a question of basic 
honesty in the absence of which no policy, however good in 
itself, is likely to succeed. The recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Comnission, if properly implemented, 
are adequate to solve this problem satisfactorily. 


(7) Tue DECENTRALISATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In pre-independent India, the administration of primary 
education was generally the responsibility of local bodies. 
The Government of India broadly accepted the recommenda- 


` tion of the Indian Education Commission of 1882 that the 


administration of primary education should be transferred 
tolocal bodies. Asa result of adverse comments of the Hartog 
Committee in this respect, in 1929, the powers of the local 
bodies were either withdrawn or restricted in some of the 
provinces between 1930 and 1947. But generally speaking, 
the local bodies may be said to have been in charge of primary 
education throughout British India till 1947. 

After Independence also, the trend to give wider powers to 
local bodies in the administration of primary education has 
continued. Rajasthan introduced in 1959 its policy of demo- 
cratic decentralisation, under which statutory local bodies 
called the Panchayat Samitis were created for blocks of about 
100 villages, and the entire control of primary education was 
handed over to them. The Samitis get grants-in-aid on 
account of teachers’ salaries and allowances on a hundred 
per cent basis, but, for all other items of expenditure they are 
expected to raise matching contributions. In Andhra Pradesh 
also all the elementary schools were transferred in 1959 to the 


_ Zila Parishad and Panchayat Samitis in rural areas and to muni- 


cipalities in urban areas. In the Mahakoshal area of Madhya 


> 
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Pradesh the Janapada Sabhas administer primary edu c= tion 
while in the rest of the State it is directly under the Educa tion 
Department. It is proposed to have a uniform pattern Of the | 
administration of primary education on the lines of demo cratic 
decentralisation. Madras plans to transfer primary edu c= tion 
to the control of Panchayat Samitis, reserving, howevex-, the 
powers of inspection and supervision. Maharashtra has a Sti 
bolder plan of democratic decentralisation under whicke stat- 
utory local bodies are proposed to be created at the district 
leveland placedin charge of all developmental activities ww € hin 
the district, including primary and secondary education. 

Some States like the Punjab and Bihar have taken era tirely 
adifferent step. In 1957 the Punjab provincialised all pri x22 ary 
schools, which were formerly run by local bodies. The cc>x2 trol 
of more than 10,000 primary schools was thus taken over £2-om 
thelocal bodies, which had not been functioning cfici era tly. 
Bihar also withdrew in 1954 certain powers given to the Lescal 
bodies in the administration of primary education. UJ rader 
the Bihar Primary Education (Amendment Act IV) of 1 59, 
however, the local bodies were authorised to levy the cL wz ca- 
tion cess of 6} per cent of the house tax for utilisaticza on 
the exapansion of free primary education in their areas. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


While the general trend of associating local bodies wit}. the 
administration of education in general and of primary ec] ta ca- 
tion in particular is apparent, the exact form of this associa- 
tion varies from State to State. It is too early to evaluate qhe 
results of this general trend or of the relative merits >£ the 
several different forms it is assuming in practice. Tay a 
country like India, where nearly 80 per cent of the People 
are illiterate, the elected local bodies, under their unen lieht- 
ened leadership, are not likely to work efficiently, specially 
in the field of primary education where better edu Sa ted 
and better organised agencies have not been able to ach å <A 

desirable results. + 


(8) REORIENTING EDUCATION TO MEET NATIONAL EMERGE wy ova 


The wanton Chinese attack on our territorial integrity~ and i 
on our way of life has created a grave national emcee may, 4 


eS ‘ 
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For the sake of bare survival, the nation must make a total 
defence effort, to which education must contribute its share. It 
is education alone which can develop the necessary knowledge, 
discipline and loyalty to strengthen our social ideals; it is 
education that can build up and maintain high morale among 
the people; and above all, it is education of the right type that 
can preserve the spirit of national unity, which the present 
emergency has evoked. In times of crises, enlightened 
nations have always paid special attention to the educational 
systems of their countries. “During the World War II the 
financial allocation for education in Great Britain was in- 
creased substantially on an annual average of £6} million, 
whereas the rate of increase in pre-war years was only £1 
million. ”™ 

The Central and the State Governments are, therefore, 
emphasizing those aspects ofour educational programme which 
are likely to meet the needs of our national emergency directly. 
The considerations that have been guiding the Central Minis- 
try of Education in its programme have been given by Shri 
P. N. Kirpal, Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, in the same article. 1? 

1) Emphasis on the quality of education through ensuring 
minimum national standards; 

2) Greater emphasis on science and mathematics in the 
training of personnel in large numbers; 

3) Greater emphasis on the training for citizenship in 
schools and colleges; and 

4) Greater attention to the programmes of physical fitness 
and physical well-being of young people and to their training 
in disciplined behaviour. : 

While these aspects are important in the programme of 
good education at all times, they acquire special significance at 
the time of national emergency - $ 

Keeping in view the principles mentioned above, the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Research and Training prepared 
a scheme of systematic curricular and co-curricular activities 
for secondary schools with emphasis on those areas which are 

à Prem N. Kirpal in his article on ‘Education and National Emergency’ in the 
magazine section of the Hindustan Times of January 26, 1963. 

12 ibid. 
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closely connected with the preparation of man-powex f 
defence and economic development. This scheme em phasi 

(1) the study of scientific and mathematical principles in 
their applied aspects; 

(2) manual work and manipulation as an essentia L pa 
of science education; and 

(3) advanced level courses for pupils with special apti teades 

Greater attention is being given in universities and collegi 
to research in science and technology; and it is propos ed to 
start suitable accelerated courses in colleges. To meet the 
demand for trained craftsmen, best equipped higher second ary 
and multipurpose schools will be selected for orgara ising 
courses of special duration for specified types of training wt the 
trade school level needed in defence effort. These cow ses 
will be so basic in character that the individuals may pur rsu 
higher training programmes later after the emergen cy is 
over. The National Council of Educational Research. zand 
Training is bringing out publications to help teachers in 
teaching other school subjects also in such a manner tha t the 
students are aware of the current problems and the needs OF the 
country, 

While, at the university and college level, the expan ced 
programme of the N.C.C. and of the N.C.C. Rifles covers all 
the students in order to ensure a steady supply of man-P © wer 
for the armed forces and for a variety of posts in civil deFermee, 
at the school stage a co-ordinated emergency programma e of j 
national discipline and physical education is to be launched 
immediately, covering all students from class VI to class X.S 
The integrated scheme for the schools, A.C.C. and the Nati Omal _ 
Discipline Scheme, contains the best features of physical 
education and aims at cultivating in the younger genera tion 
the qualities of patriotism, good citizenship, self-reliance and 
tolerance besides making them healthy both in body anda 
mind through a programme of physical and mental trainira =. i 

In places where there is a concentration of defence personel 
and Central Government employees, central schools wil 3 be H 
established for their children. The medium of instruction j 
will be Hindi and English, and a common syllabus prepay ing i 
students for the examination of the Central Board of Seconcg ar h 
Education will be followed. These schools will be genera g D i 
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residential and have some of the best features of the public 
school system without raising the cost of education. 

It is proposed that productive work ofa technical character 
should become part of secondary education, and for this 
purpose facilities for technical training should be extended 
to cover a large number of selected secondary schools. These 
schools should also organise pre-induction courses consisting 
of those elements in the various branches of knowledge, which 
are essential for subsequent training for any profession or 
occupation. These courses are likely to save much valuable 
training time later. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


On the basis of the information contained in the article’* of 
Shri P. N. Kirpal, Educational Adviser tothe Government of 
India, mentioned earlier, we have given above some of the 
measures that the Government of India have taken or propose 
to take in order to reorient the educational programme in the 
country to meet the urgent needs of the national emergency. 
Our plans are always very good on paper; it is only in their 
execution that something always goes wrong. As most of the 
measures have yet to be implemented, it is not fair to make any 
comments on theoretical grounds. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. A good system of education should, how- 
ever, keep a nation well prepared for every conceivable 
emergency. There should be no need to orient the educational 
system in keeping with the nature of the emergency that con- 
fronts us. If tomorrow there is a famine, should we orient 
the educational system in order to raise agricultural produc- 
tion? Or if there are widespread floods, should we train 
most of our young men in the techniques of flood control? 
‘A national emergency is the acid test of a good educational 
system which should keep a nation well prepared to meet it. 


13 P, N, Kirpal: “Education and National Emergency” in the magazine 
section of the Hindustan Times, 26th Jan. 1963. 


CHAPTER XXX 
SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


We have already discussed at appropriate places our educa- 
tional achievements and shortcomings in various fields, like 
primary education, secondary education, university education, 
etc. It now remains to review the Indian educational edifice 
as a whole and see if the foundations are deep and strong. If 
in this chapter we confine our attention to our major failures, 
it should not be taken to mean that there are no significant 
achievements, because these have already been dealt with in 
some detail. 

The educational system of a country must have its roots 
deep in the soil, if it is to develop and grow satisfactorily 
and bear the expected fruit. As Michael Sadler once rightly 
said, we cannot pick a branch from one place, leaves from 
another and flowers from a third one and then stick 
them in the ground together in the foolish hope that they 
will grow into a fruit-bearing tree. But this is exactly what 
we have done as far our educational system is concerned. The 
system of education established by the British had little or no 
relation with the ancient or the medieval Indian system. It 
was patterned on the British model, and it ignored completely 
the cultural traditions of the past. For historical reasons, we 
accepted, after Independence, this foreign system and un- 
successfully tried to bring about minor changes here and there. 
Indeed, after Independence, our borrowings have been more 
free and more extensive along the dangerous path pointed out 
by Michael Sadler. And we now seem to be enamoured of 
American ideas. Our multipurpose secondary schools are 
sought to be created in the image of the American comprehen- 
sive schools; our rural universities are sought to be developed 
on the lines of the American landgrant colleges. The model 
for our regional Institutes of Technology at Kharagpur, 
Kanpur, Bombay and Madras, is the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, U.S.A. Even the inspiration for such move- 
ments for: educational reforms as the improvement of the 
examination system, maintenance of students’ cumulative re- 
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cords in schools, provision for educational and vocational 
guidance, _etc,, also comes mainly from the U.S.A. It is not 
our intention to suggest that all these borrowed elements are 
in themselves bad. We should certainly borrow freely from 
all quarters, but what we borrow should be adapted and 
changed to suit out cultural traditions. We should not borrow 
things on the assumption that what has succeeded eleswhere 
will automatically succeed here. We forget the great socio- 
logical truth that only those features of a foreign culture are 
likely to be fruitfully integrated into our own which have at 
least some resemblance to our own and for which our society 
is ready. 

What are the characteristic features of a truly Indian system 
of education? This question is not easy to answer. But 
we can readily tell the special features of the British or the 
American system which distinguish it from those of the other 
countries of the world. Much research is needed to discover 
the generally agreed philosophical and sociological founda- 
tions on which our educational system must be based, Some 
fundamental thinking on our educational problems is needed; 
but there is little evidence of any fundamental thinking beyond 
Mahatma Gandhi’s. Even Mahatma Gandhi’s dream that 
we may have an integrated system of national education which 
has Basic schools at one end and true rural universities at 
the other is as distant as ever. Unable to make up our minds 
either way, we seem to have decided to have both Basic 
schools and elementary schools of the traditional type, both 
the ten-year high schools and the eleven-year higher secondary 
schools, both the universities and the higher institutions of 
national importance with powers to confer their own degrees. 
And to hide our poverty of thought we may say that in a 
democracy all kinds of institutions must thrive side by side— 
even those which mutually nullify one another’s advantages. 
In order to have some elements of our cultural heritage in our 
modern system, we have adopted a few half-hearted measures 
such as the institution of a few chairs of indology in our 
universities, establishment of a Sanskrit university, emphasis 
on the study of Hindi and Indian classical languages, etc. In 


the absence of an integrated approach, these small measu- 


res cut no ice, The least that we can do is to examine 
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very carefully every foreign feature against our own cultural 
and philosophical background and then adopt it after necessary 
modification. 

We have failed not only to evolve a truly national system 
of education, but also to adequately adapt the existing 
foreign system to such social and economic changes as we 
have visualised. We have decided to establish a social order 
which is based on freedom, justice and equality. We want a 
socialistic pattern of society and a democratic way of life. 
We have decided in favour of a planned social order in pref- 
erence to laissez faire. Have we worked out in exact, concrete 
terms the qualities that a citizen of this kind of society must 
have? What should be the content of education and the 
methods of teaching it in order to inculcate those qualities 
in our students? Is there any conscious co-ordination between 
our educational system and our developmental schemes? 
At best, we can see some emphasis on technical and scientific 
education in view of the needs of our fast developing industries 
of various kinds. But, by and large, most of our administra- 
tors and teachers are not even aware of these problems. 
Towards the end of his article “Review of Education in India 
1947-61” Shri J. P. Naik! enumerates some of the qualities 
needed by the citizen of our proposed society. ‘‘These would 
include : love of the motherland combined with a deep faith 
in its ‘unity in diversity’; a catholic and tolerant attitude to- 
wards others; respect for and understanding of the democratic 
way of life; love of discipline and capacity for self-restraint; 
interest in science and scientific outlook; a faith in the dignity 
of labour and capacity to work hard and efficiently; and a 
basic humanism that will scorn all privileges based on caste, 
race, colour, sex or religion.” A few lines later he concludes 
that “intensive and nation-wide efforts to reorientate the 
educational system on these lines have yet to be made.” 

Although primary education is now almost universally 
regarded as the foundation of our national educational struc- 
ture, our progress in recent years has not been fast enough 
or, at least, commensurate with the expanding needs of the 


1 A Review of Education in India (1947-61). National Council of Educationat 
Research and Training, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1961, pp- 
783-84. 
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country. In 1944 we planned to have universal primary 
education in a period of forty years; later, in our enthusiasm, 
we cut down this period first to sixteen and then to ten years, 
and yet it is estimated that only 61°! per cent of the children 
of the age-group 6-11 were in primary schools in 1960-61 and 
that only 22°8 per cent of the children in the age-group 11-14 
were in middle schools the same year. The emphasis given 
to primary education, as judged by the proportion of total 
educational expenditure spent on primary education, does 
not seem to have changed very much since the beginning of 
the present century. In 1901-02 primary education received 
29:5 per cent? of the total expenditure on education. The 
percentage® of the total expenditure on education devoted to 
primary education was 32:1 in 1946-47 and 23-9 in 1958-59. 
Since the total expenditure on education has increased consid- 
erably, the actual amounts spent on primary education have 
also increased; but the proportionate emphasis ‘on primary 
education, in spite of loud declarations, has not increased in 
actual practice. The low priority given to primary education 
is clear from the fact that, after Independence, we appointed 
first a University Education Commission and then a Secon- 
dary Education Commission; and a Commission for Primary 
Education is yet to come. 

Although some efforts have been made to improve the 
training facilities for primary school teachers and to raise 
their minimum qualifications to a pass in the matriculation 
examination, there is little evidence, apart from ministerial 
assertions, that the quality of education has improved to any 
appreciable degree. The wastage and stagnation at this 
stage still continue to be very serious. Out of every 100 
students who enter class I of a primary school, only 35 
reach class V; and out of every 100 students who join 
class V, only 60 reach class VIII. In view of this huge 
wastage, it does not appear to be very meaningful to say 
that the percentage of children entering primary schools 


? K.G.Saiyidain and J.P. Naik in their article on “Economic Aspect of the 
Reform of Indian Education” in the The Year- Book of Education (1956), Evans 
Brothers, London. 

3 A Review of Education in India, (1947-61), National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1961, pp.840-41 
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has increased, specially when nearly two-thirds will drop out 
by the 5th class and nearly four-fifths by the 8th class, 

During the last twenty-five years or so, Basic education 
has received considerable amount of attention and publicity. 
It has been acclaimed as the national pattern of our elementary 
education, And yet, what is our total achievement? In 
1960-61 it was estimated that less then 30 per cent of our 
elementary schools were of the Basic type and that a little over 
30 per cent of the middle schools were Senior Basic schools, It 
was also estimated! that 23-3 per cent of all children reading 
in classes I to VIII were actually reading in Basic schools. 
This is certainly no great evidence in favour of our seriousness 
about Basic education. Indeed, Dr. Zakir Hussain, one of 
the founders of Basic education, is reported to have written 
to Shri Aryanayakam that “Basic education as carried out 
by the State Governments was by and large a fraud.” This was 
revealed by Dr. K.L. Shrimali in his address’ to the first meeting 
of the National Board of Basic Education in 1962 when he 
further said, “If Dr. Zakir Hussain expresses that opinion, we 
have to give serious consideration to the whole matter and 
there has to be a lot of searchings of heart and serious thin- 
king about the whole issue, Now if we look at it from one 
point of view, Basic education has been a failure and I shall 
not hesitate to confess it.” 

The Secondary Education Commission did visualise a 
democratic social order and formulated the objectives of 
Secondary education in keeping with it. But the type of 
democracy that some of us have learnt to appreciate intellec- 
tually and that we want to bring about is Western. It does 
not seem to run in our blood traditionally. Most of us have an 
authoritarian core which is a hard nut to crack. If we examine 
how our family affairs are managed, how the common run of 
headmasters treat their assistant teachers, how the Inspectors 
of Schools and the Directors of Education control the teachers 
and schools in actual practice, we shall be convinced that 
democracy is only a dream. In spite of the moyement for 
the decentralisation of educational administration, the Central 
control has been actually increasing in recent years in most of 
` "A Review of Education in India (1947-61), p. 796-97. 

* Reported in the Hindustan Times, 11th August 1962. 
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the spheres of educational administration, specially because 
of increasing financial assistance from the Centre. While we 
may pay lip-service to the ideals of democracy, in actual prac- 
tice most of us are autocrats. How can, then, children be 
trained for democratic citizenship? This certainly cannot be 
done through talks and lectures. Thequalities of democracy can 
be best learnt through actual practice in an atmosphere where 
democracy prevails, but this atmosphere is generally absent 
both in schools and outside. The point that we want to 
emphasize is not that democracy is not desirable; the point is 
that it cannot be promoted through precept alone. The 
Indian Society has to be gradually prepared for this change 
through the example of our leaders in various spheres, It 
is certainly not enough to appreciate new values intellectually; 
we must also accept them emotionally and try sincerely to 
practise them. 

We have lost most of our old love and respect for real 
learning. Social status and positions of power and influence 
may be reached through much easier means—acquisition of 
wealth, political manoeuvring, etc. Why should those who 
aspire for high positions choose the hard path of learning? 
Indeed, many people pursue university courses and obtain 
degrees in order to improve their economic prospects. But 
they also are trying all the time to search for short cuts. 
They want ‘guess-question papers’; they approach examiners 
to reveal question papers or raise their marks; they agitate, 
if papers are considered by them too difficult; they copy from 
books and from one another in the examination halls, etc. 
And the policy of some States like the Punjab and Rajasthan , 
to penalise teachers if their students fail in examinations has 
aggravated the use of unfair means. We do not mean to 
suggest that these practices are very common; but we do mean 
that their prevalence is quite alarming. The existence of these 
practices does indicate a great change in our attitude towards 
learning and scholarship. Barring a few notable exceptions, 
most of the business magnates who control private education 
and most of state ministers of education who control public 
education are not men of learning. It is futile to expect 
from such leadership anything that is really far-sighted. 
They will be only too quick to borrow ideas from other sources 
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and equally quick to give them up if they cannot be at once 
implemented, 

Since learning is not valued, the habit of self-study is not 
cultivated in our schools or colleges. Most of the. students 
depend upon lecture notes or text-books or upon cheap, 
printed notes readily available in the market. Very few 
institutions have good libraries, and those which have them 
complain that the students and teachers do not make adequate 
use of them. Many school teachers and college lecturers do 
not keep up their studies in their special fields, but depend upon 
their own notes prepared by them a decade or two decades ago 
when they themselves were students. Many more teachers 
do nothing more than reproduce the substance of the prescribed 
text-books, year after year. Generally speaking, the tradi- 
tions of learning could never be at a lower ebb, mainly because 
of our changed attitude towards learning. Indeed, the teach- 
ers’ status in society is low, and their salaries are much lower 
than those Of similarly qualified people in other professions. 
Many become teachers in the last resort and give up their 
posts the moment they can find better employment elsewhere. 
This attitude and this atmosphere is not calculated to improve 
the quality of scholarship of our teachers and students, 

Again, most of our educational reforms are initiated by 
the State or Central Government authorities on the advice 
of foreign experts or on that of Indians who have seen some 
practices working satisfactorily elsewhere.’ Thus new ideas 
are introduced without necessary changes to suit our local 
conditions and traditional practices. And when one idea does 
not work satisfactorily because of different conditions or 
because of our lack of preparation for its fair trial, we equally 
readily try some other idea with no better results. Let us 
take up, by way of an example, the movement for examination 
reform at the secondary stage in India. We had a foreign 
expert who prepared a ten-year plan of examination reform. 
Numerous “evaluation workshops” were held all over India 
where teachers and headmasters worked out educational 
objectives of various school subjects and prepared suitable test 
items. An “Evaluation Unit” was also established in the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, 
New Delhi; and several Boards of Secondary Education in 
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India agreed to introduce new-type test items in their public 
examinations. But before this movement could gather 
sufficient momentum, there was another foreign expert 
who advocated the abolition of all public examinations and 
accreditation of our institutions on the American pattern. With 
our genius for compromise, we seem to have decided to combine 
the two ideas by having better public examinations and by 
maintaining better records of students’ progress in our schools. 
The movement for the diversification of secondary school 
courses through multipurpose schools may be regarded as 
another example. We started the experiment without adequate 
preparation. There were no suitably trained teachers for 
various courses; there were no suitable equipment and, text- 
books; there was no adequate arrangement for educational 
and vocational guidance for students. The result is that the 
cry has already gone up in some States that this experiment has 
been a failure. By the end of the second five-year plan, 
out of an estimated total of 15,600 secondary school8, there 
were only 2,115 multipurpose schools, a very small percentage 
of these multipurpose schools actually offering three or more 
optional courses. While in the United States, the optional 
courses in a comprehensive school are based on the actual 
needs and interests of the students and the community around, 
in India this vital aspect has been generally ignored. 

The same story is repeated no matter what stage or aspect 
of Indian education is considered. It is true that rapid 
industrialisation of the country and fast developments in the 
sphere of science and technology along Western lines are 
bound to lead us to seek Western solutions to our similar 
problems here, The pattern of our society has changed and is 
changing fast, and we certainly cannot re-introduce the 
ancient or medieval system without much change. But it is 
also true that we cannot transplant a foreign system root and 
branch. Some fundamental thinking on our educational 
problems is needed. Our educationists who have grown upin a 
different tradition did not appreciate Gandhiji’s ideas, 
but only paid lip-service to them for a variety of reasons, 
The point is not that Basic education is the most suitable form, 
but the point is to emphasize the need for fundamental 
“thinking on educational problems. We must study our 
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cultural heritage and must discover the values which people 
at large still hold dear and which are still relevant in modern 
times; and we must make these the real foundation of our, 
educational system. We must answer the straight question— 
what are the values and qualities that distinguish our culture 
from the cultures of other countries ? These distinctive features 
must be reflected in our educational system, ifit is to succeed, 
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